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L. M. N. 

Dear L. M. N., 

You know the fascinating difficulties that I 
have had with this book. How to give a family 
history (such a family history as that of the Mohs) 
without making it as long as Gibbon's Decline, and 
Fall of the Roman Empire was a difficult question. 
As. well as condensation there, had to be suggestion. 
To give every link of the story, day by day, would 
be, if not impossible, improbable. I Stevenson has 
told- us that "Art is the, art of leaving out," and 
I feel, believe, consider, that there is a vast deal 
of truth in the phrase. But there was the other 
trouble: my canvas might be, as the artists say, 
" spotty." That would be bad. Again -I felt a 
danger of making some parts seem niggling in com- 
parison with others, if these, others were to be done 
in bold broad splashes 1 Not that I think a novel 
should be all of one texture, or fabric even ; the 
passages in a book so varied as a novel should be 
varied also— from silk to wincey. (I choose this 
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book I. 




JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 




CHAPTKk I. 

E HKNJiZKR MOIK was in a preoccupied emit 
<Ution in his Glassford Street warehouse, He 
sat in his private room. Its window was tiro middle 
one of three (near the corner of Wilson Street) that 
showed green glass half-way up, and ordinary glass 
beyond— the one on which the name Moir appeared 
in gold letters. The long window north had the 
word Iibenezer upon it ; the other, one south read 
Manufacturer, and below, in the corner, in smull 
letters — And in Bradford, Yorks, 

His duties as J.P. seemed to-day more a dis- 
traction than an honour ; for though, this morning, 
he did not attend at the Court House round the 
corner in Hutcheson Street, he still had his data 
to fill 111 in connection with the office. People kent; 
coming in all the time, sent along to him by clerks 
at the County Buildings, for liis signature, his signa- 
ture to all manner of papers. Always poor people 
they seemed to be, poor people whose lives were 
jig-saw puzzles of misery, lie had to do more than 
affix his signature in most cases ; he had to catechise 
tho frowsy callers ho as to make certain that they 

n 
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knew what they were doing. It was Jus way to 
do so kindly, but this morning all the people seemed 
to be blatant, stolid, low-browed, big-mouthed H tp- 
ing-eyed liars, and beneath his wonted kindliness 
there was an inclination to be grulf. Not that he 
sat in judgment on them ; _ but they disappointed 
him One after another glibly dissembled to mm, 
calling him variously-" Sir Your honour ! 
— "Your riverencc 1 ” Hus latter title, apple d 
by an Irishwoman who had been in some trouble 
over a banana-barrow, brought a twinkle to his eye. 
But that was only a transient flicker of amusement 
in a depressing task. , , ,, , 

He might, easily havefoperted his door and cat leu 
to the office : "If anybody comes I’m not m ! 
but he didn't. One odoriferous citizen after an- 
other was shown in to him, fumbling a scrap of 
paper, sat down on a chair indicated, and attempted 
(with a vocabulary of a dozen words) to tell the 
full story of some woe— or to jockey the Justice of 
the Peace into being party to some deliberate, 
bullet-headed injustice to some other party not 
present. Women carrying babies inside shawls, 
that they wore over their heads like Spanish man- 
tillas, made his private room mephitic as a neglected 
area. A hawker with a dirty bit of paper in bis 
claws sat and scratched himself so vigorously that, 
ifter he had gone, Ebenczor Moir felt himself itch- 
ig from head to foot. That he lmd sympathised 
ith the man’s- case perhaps only made him itch 
le worse. The clerks outside smiled at the enl- 
jetion of humanity that wanted to see the J.P. 
Caird, the cashier, said to Smith, the senior clerk : 
" If we get any more like that he’ll be sending the 
office boy, out for some insect powder 1 ’’ 

These people in trouble, or trying to get other 




people into trouble, were especially infestive to 
Kbenezer Moir to-day, for he was on the way to 
depression over his own affairs as it was. He had 
tried, for the past year or two, not to believe that 
business was bad. But: it was, He just; had to 
believe it. Among the junior warehousemen in the 
neighbourhood of Ingram, (Hansford, Mitchell, and 
Miller Streets laughter might continue for some 
time yet ; but even t he department heads showed 
the faint beginnings of doubt, at times, in their faces 
—for the observing at least, for those who were 
" posted." Between the interruptions Mr. Moir had 
been going through a heap of ledgers and letter- 
books, and at last he rose and opened the door. 
They were too much for him. 

"Not in 1 " lie shouted. 

Someone said " Oh 1" in a startled voice, and 
he saw that Caird was just outside, hand raised ;i 
if to knock. 

" You want to see me ? " he asked. 

" If you please, sir." 

" Come in -come in." 

• Caird entered, seeming worried. 

" 1 feel doubtful about speaking, sir, 1 ' he begat 
" And yet 1 should." 

■ " Yes; Cam! ? Something wrong ? " 

" I'm afraid of it." 


" Not well, Caird ? in trouble ? " 

" No, sir, No. It is very unpleasant.^ but- --or 
well- * beg your pardon— being defrauded," 

" Do speak out, Mr. Caird, and let me know." 

" It’s got to be done. The business is not wl 
it was- * *" 

" No, by Gud, it's not 1 " cried Mr. Moir. ' Bn. 
you know I know that well enough." 

" Bowles, sir- — " 
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“ Bowles ? What about Bowles ? Is he in 

11 ^It 6 sounds like caves-dropping, but you must 
have the facts. I was having a cup of coffee alter 
lunch, the other day, and I hoard him 
with Rainey— the calender people. .1 gathuul that 
he had been getting a halfpenny a piece, commission, 
on every twopenny piece, and a penny per piece oil 
every threepenny piece of cloth that he sent out. . 

Mr. Moir sat down. 

•< " Gad I ” he said. " Yes, you were right to bring 
this to me. Bowles too 1 Bowles has been with me 
fifteen years. I’ve spoken to him about not giving 
our own calender man more work, and he always 
tells me that we haven't the facilities. _ J’ve let him 
have his own way a lot in the calendering, 


' There was a long pause. . 

m I do not like this sort of thing— like informing 

sir, I've been weighing it for a long while, and- 

“ Oh I A long while 1 That puts a dilfrrenl 
complexion on it,” Mr. Moir said abruptly. ” 1 hate 
peaching— dislike anything like informing myself. 
I didn’t like it at first when you began just now. 
But/' lie gave a strained laugh, " now I feel annoyed 
at you for not letting me know sooner 1 Oh, that’s 
all right— not greatly annoyed. I only tell you so 
that you may set your mind at rest about any 
opinion I may have about your informing, as you 
call it. After all you’re the cashier. You should 
let me know of these things— without any ques- 


:On. 

■* Well, sir,” Caird replied, " the books forced me 
a. They decided me. I’ve just been looking over 
Jie calendering accounts. I've never been in the 
warehouse side, I’m a counting-house man, but I’m 
interested to see how these things work' out. I t 
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is amazing how the twopence* and threepences 
mount up when a man sends out a van-load every 
day." 

" r know. Well now- -let me see. You have, of 
course, more proof than having heard them talking 
it over and arranging it ? ” 

“ They weren't arranging it. They had evidently 
Jjeon at it a long while. 1 don’t know about proof 
of the talk beyond the books— •" 

“ Yes," said Mr. Moir. " 1 know there's been 
too much going out, 1 know that. But I never 
thought it was more than Bowles’s fancy. Me was 
such a good man that 1 allowed it. Let me see . . . 
I’ll have a walk round the warehouse and think it 
over." 

Me rose. Guild returned to his desk, and Mr. 
Moir swung into the warehouse, passing through 
its departments with heavy tread. Ho visited the 
Shirtings, Plannolettes, Wincevs, nodding to his 
heads of departments. Some Had matters of busi- 
ness to discuss with him, but seeing his manner they 
knew he was not in talking mood. The. head of 
the FhuineloUes, who paid no heed to moods, a 
rough; honest, broad-talking man, pleasantly vulgar, 
tried to detain him. 1 
u Oh. later on, later on," said Mr. Moir abruptly. 

" All right, sir." 

He ascended to " The Looms," as the. great attic, 
was called where, on hand-looms, new designs were 
woven to see how they looked before going further. 
He stood listening to the elitlur-dattcr of the flying 
shuttles. Very seldom did he mount up there, ‘and 
the weavers who saw him wondered what brought 
him so high. He stood behind one of the men 
watching the shuttle lly to and fro, as if fascinated 
by it— or perhaps on the verge of saving; "Oh, 
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Stop that design I Ifs. ”° “‘llew^hU.kTng .If 

ate ks k ss&.w 


bTen able to chat and discuss as man with limn. 
Bowles was a good man, not only in managing in 
Hie wSse, aiid with " ideas/ but for lunching 
the Canadian and Australian buyers when thry 
arrived. Nominally head of one department, h< 
was actually head of all the warehouse, t hough 
to be found in the Fancy Goods depart mont a! 1 day 
he was consulted on matters pertaining to all o 
departments. The other heads often came to him 
for advice j often he returned with them to their 
departments to confer there. And this was recog- 
nised in his salary. , . . 

To lose Bowles would be a knock™ -a hard Knock 
on top of the knock of knowing him untrue, bur 
Mr. Moir, as he stood in " The looms pondering, 
felt the latter blow the worse. He knew that ins 
cashier Would not pretend to have heard that talk. 
But he wanted more proof. The man in him (and 
the J.P.) saw this. He could not go ahead m action 
against Bowles without more actual proof. The 
books, he knew, if examined, would show a vast 
deal of calendering— a disproportionate amount. 
But the books would not show more than Unit. 
They would have the bald figures; they would 
not say : “ This is due to a stratagem of liowles'n 
for making money." The figures might only mean 
that Bowles had a mania for, calendering— lor cal- 
endering even " stock ” goods, as apart from " sales," 
so as to give the warehouse what lie called " n spry 
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appearance. ” Some shopkeepers have a mania for 
dust in/' and cleaning all day. Bowles had given 
the reason of " a spry a])peavance ” when Mr. Moil’ 
once asked him if so much calendering was really 
essential- also he had told him, long ago, that — 
without casting any aspersion on their own calender 
mail' better class of goods had to be calendered at 
a calendering house, they had the trick of it, and 
the plant. For Shirtings and Flannelettes their 
own man in the basement was competent, and his 
plant sufficient ; but much had to go out. Yes— 
it was so, Bowles must not be condemned without 
thought. Considering thus, Kheno/.er Muir de- 
scended again to the warehouse. And there lie met 
Rainey- -the head -of Rainey Co., Caleiulerers — 
entering his warehouse. '• 

“ Good afternoon, sir— Mr. Moil," said Rainey. 
Moir looked in his eyes and saw guilt in them, and 
fawning. lie stopped a moment. 

“ I want to speak to you, Mr. Rainey," he said, 
and passed on toward his private room. 

" To me ? Oh yes, sir. Delighted. Something 
can do for you ? " and Rainey followed. 

" Just come in," said Mr. Moir, thrusting t 
oilice door open, passing through, Rainey at his he' 
Caird looked up as they entered the count i 
house, lie watched Mr. Moir push open the priv 
door. Rainey, following, closed it. There ' 
something in the click of the latch of the door t 
left an air of suspense in the outer ollice. Even i, 
chirks, who knew nothing of the Bowles trouble, 
felt that this was what they called a carpet scene. 
Carpet scenes were uncommon in Kheno/.er Moir's, 
so uncommon that men of only a few years’ service 
coulcl put their lingers upon no conference in the 
private room between head and employee worthy of 
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thftt phrase— " called upon the carnet.” The men 
of longer Service occasionally hinted that Rboiiczer 
c6uld be head of the house with a vengeance, if occa- 
sion demanded ; but they cited no specific example, 
when chats were on that theme, merely nodded their 
heads wisely and said : " Old Kbenezer doesn't 

stand nonsense.” 

1 Mr. Moir wheeled round, and even as he wheeled, 
rapped out quietly and gruffly at Rainey : “ How 
long has it been going on ? ” 

" What been going on ? ” asked Rainey, open- 
ing his eyes wide, and elevating his brows, and look- 
ing left and right as if to discover a due, in the 
room, to what Mr. Moir meant. 

“ The lial (penny on the twopenny pieces, and tin* 
penny on the threepenny pieces, said Mr. Moir, 
still speaking very quietly. 

“ Good Life I'* said Rainey. " Well-well, it’s 
done, I suppose, some time, it had to be found 
out.” 

“Sol ” said Mr. Moir. “ Yes, it’s been found 
out.” 

Rainey, reading Mr. Moir’s face, judged that his 
reply had given the absolute conviction, surmised 
now that Mr. Moir had not been certain of the fact 
till he heard that reply. Fool that he was I Fool 
that life was to go Into the trap I Well, It was out 
now. 

“ Our contract, of course, ends now— to-day.” 

“ Yes,” said Rainey thickly. 

“ That's all. You can go. 

Rainey stole out, opening the door only a little 
way,' and riiaking exit like a spider scuttling. 'Hie 
clerks had their noses in their ledgers. Their heads 
tiltned ever so slightly, rind out of the comers of 

At eyes they saw Rainev fleeing as a mouse flees 
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r l l ' J ' i \ mH '- Th,! .v kept their noses 
l.‘> lliur (leshs -feelinf; that more, was to follow, ox- 

M ll PI )Kl1 ' it anv moment ; 
. nil they tlmiiRht it would lie ns well, upon this 
r ay of atmospheric pressure, to lie eiij-rossed on work 
S twiJ’ii , T l,m, W I'ypothctlml explnimtions. 
S “ • - V m ‘\T r V l lnv;lh ' r"<>m opened uj-ain. 
" At onee i " * tWr I'oul’s voice. 

clerkfklm^-dS/ 1 ' 0 l,Uy ' alul '" ninr 

I r Y - K°'” f In* cashier to the elder dork. 

Mi. Mon beard luin bump into the* dour tlmt led 
to tin* warehouse hoard the “ puff ! ” of tlu, air in 
the silencer as Urn door slowly dosed, caught the 
sounds of the warehouse -cls'mk of large shears 
bdnfi laid down, dull tlnmij) of a " piece " cast on 
a counter, a voice intoning shades and numbers 
of warps ami wefts, and another responding. 

Mr, {.and I he called. * 

Cidrd (Mime to the door. 

Make mo out Mr. Bowles's cheque — to date, 
and a month in advance." 

Y<% jh'. . almost in a whisper answered the 
cashier, Mu did not like it, now that it had come 
to a hud. It was not pleasant. But surely it had 
^n^duty to tell- -though to be sure ho would 
not like to walk out of (rlassford Street himself at 
six o clock to-night, and know he was out of a. job. 
rhe voices of newsboys calling the early editions 
sounded full of melancholy in Ids ears. Me felt 
much aware of the grey sky that looked down sadly 
through (he clear upper half of window, and lie 
was sorry for Bowks. Me honed Bowles had saved 
a bit- -if only these knock-downs" on the calen- 
dering I Bowles had u wife too ; she dressed ex- 
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pensively— he had seen her once. The children 
were at, good schools ... here .was Bowles now. I 
Had he had a premonition already, or did he receive 
a premonition from the air of suspense in the count- 
ing-house ? His brows elevated a moment, as if 
in surprise, then lie frowned, and opened the door 
that Jed into the private room on his side of the 
onice. 

'He entered and bowed, It was a very danner 
bow ; After all Bowles was not such a U Z. 
He lived just a little too expensively for his in- 
come; his wife dressed rather exuberantly ; Z 

J Z d c g00 , f wm ? ; thQ y botl1 h '' ul leanings toward a 
dress-circle seat at the theatre. But lie lmd nw&r 

managed, to assure himself that this little "back 

K U1 fif WaS noth, ? g at al1 t0 speak of. Hr had 

often felt very unpleasant: about it, and all J,is 
assurances to himself did not set 1,1s mind at res 

mSf L'tTl Ml ‘ n° lr treatc(I h,m in a friendly 

haS^Tho Tf Hr mognms ovor that " hack 
handing The friendliness had made, him fee! 

? n ,’ bu t wstcad of deciding to abandon hi. 
treachery, he had tried to parry Mr. Moir’s friendli ’ 

?f v T nty “ 

■ ? fter J® 0,1 » sir," he said. 

Huh I ho thought. " These gushing necpiits I 
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Rainey gushed at me ' Good afternoon, sir.' Bowles 
gives me ' Good afternoon, sir.' ” 

I he cashier handed in the cheque and a receipt 
form. 1 

"Wlmt's this?" asked Mr. Muir. "Oh yes-* 
receipt form also. Yes, that’s right in the cir- 
cumstances. Bowles," he shut tile door, hail turn- 
ing, this is your salary to date and a month in 

advance, m lieu of notice." lie laid the cheque 
and receipt form on the table, hardly turning- -with 
a sidewise extension of his arm, the way some men 

tip the boots or porters at the hotel .then looked 

up to the grey sky through the clear top half of the 
Window, one hand deep in pocket, the other-~tlmt 
had set down the cheque- -now lingering his heard 
Bowles cleared his throat once, took up a pen 
signed the receipt, pocketed the cheque, looking tre- 
mendously grim, then came erect from his bending 
over the table, and glanced at Mr, Moir who had 
opened his mouth a moment as if to speak, then 

closed it, Bowles stood a moment still looked 

at his employer again, lie felt it would be— well, 
the amazing feeling was that it would be courteous 
to apologise, that lie should apologise, that he 
should say: "This is very magnanimous of you, 
Mr. Moir. As it was hi' merely licked his lips. 
Mi. Moil' turned, took up the receipt, and opening 
the door behind him handed it out to the cilice. 

" Idle," he said. 

A hand took it away and lie closed the door. 
Bowles had lost some of his smartness. He looked 
like a man distressed, sorry, yet aware that this was 

U»c end a very tolerant end too. Mr. Moir sat 

down heavily in his chair, looked up as if just aware 
of Bowles, lifted his hand, signed to the door. 
Bowles turned and went out precipitately. He 
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shiit the door quietly ; he did so subconsciously, 
but the reason for that quiet closing of the door 
was to be found in the sense of pity lie felt, not lor 
himself, but— for Mr. Moir. t 
Left alone, Mr. Moir sat fingering Ins chin, then 
shouted 1 : " Gall’d I” His voice came mullled to 
the office, and the clerics were uncertain. Had ho 
sneezed ? Had he called ? They looked at each 
other in doubt, 

"Did he call me?" asked Gaird. Hr was 
troubled; he hoped the big man was all right. 

It had not seemed like Mr. Moir's voice, and yet- 

•“ Caird II” 

That was more clear and definite, 

" Coming, sir.” 

" Tell Galbraith I ” 

"Yes, sir.” 

Presently Galbraith entered, head of the Dress 
Goods department. 

Oh, Galbraith,” said Mr. Moir, 

’■ " Good afternoon, sir." 

“ Ah, Galbraith." 

"Yes, sir?" 

"Oh yes— you, Mr, Galbraith. Yes, Would 
you please take charge to-day in Mr. Bowles's 
absence ? " 

" Certainly, sir. He is not taken ill is lie, sir ? " 
"III? No, I don't think so. I- — ” 

" He’s just gone out, sir, I saw him. He didn't 
look well. I wondered when you — 

"Oh, I see. No. No— he's not coming hack, 
e has— er— left my employment. Will you please 
ike charge ? If anybody comes in that Ids men 
m’t attend to— they tell, you. We'll discuss the 
tipend side to-morrow. Oil— I'd better walk out 
with you to the ware'us." 
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Jit % creaked. The 

waited to limvies's dmutment “ ^ ldon . the w »! 
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Such combination of business and domestic mat- 
ters occupied his mind all day, making him un- 
approachable, and were tangling and worrying ir 
his mind as he went westward along Ingram St reel 
that night to train home. He slackened pace or 
reaching Buchanan Street, considering the advis- 
ability of going up to his club and relaxing there 
for an hour with pipe and whisky and soda, ami 
perhaps a chat with some quiet member who might 
communicate his philosophic ease in a corner ol 
the smoking-room. He believed in luring the mind 
clear away from a vexing subject when it vexed ton 
much, numbing instead of spurring, so as to return 
to it anon with a swoop and end its vexation with 
definiteness. No— he would go home and look at 
his shells over a cigar. His hobby was eonchology, 
and it would not wholly fail him ; at the dub he 
might draw blank. The piece might still he the 
piece of the day— black on grey, and lie might find 
there no philosophic and cheering pessimist with 
whom to sip a whisky and soda, hut he cornered 
by some argumentative optimist who would irritate 
him! So he took up again, his arrested stride 
and passed on to the station. The carriage lights 
seemed poor— all equally poor, lie felt the stops 
boring— Bridge Stroet (they stopped at Bridge 
Street in those days), Eglmton Street, Pollokshields, 
Queen’s Park, Crossbill, Mount F)orida--what a 
rub-a-dub, rub-a-dubbing business it was I . Wonder- 
ful how they got up speed at all between stations I 
Clearly Mr, Moir.was dismal. 

His family saw it. He was dismal and absent 
despite the glistening table-cloth, and the dexterous 
maid, and a good cook in. the kitchen, He retired 
+ o liis den to drink his after-dinner coffee, take out 

s cabinet-drawers, look at his shells — aud wonder 
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so greatly defeating and dejecting— like a cask with 
a sealed bung-hole. 

It was, truth to tell, even less from idle repetition 
of phrases that he was recalled, than from a queer 
dream of many pictures, pictures by Castaigne, by 
Abbey, by Kenyon Cox, by Blum and Birch (for 
some old volumes of The Century Magazine, con- 
taining these, were his main treasure trove), recalled 

to the hearthrug— and the dining-room by the 

maid's: "Oh, you are there/ Your father wants 
to see you." 



CHAPTER II, 

!n r ] «■» -and. 

was no more occupying Mr ‘ Afoir V 0 ” 01 , 101 ?^ 
Imd beam ooiuipyin,; Martin i„ th« linliiR-n'ii^^ 

m^rnMS 

down-- -I- want to talk to you." y * ^ 

mS* "it™ S “ u se,lt - ralh ‘* 
boy. iV ^ft,t W ^feU » 
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for manufacturers in Glasgow. I’m in a quandary, 
and I've decided to talk to you. Sit down -oil, all 

right, lean against the mantelpiece if you like the 

main thing is that I want you to feel that I'm not 
your father who’s to be obeyed. I want you to feel 
that I’m your father, of course,” lie hastened to say, 
“but I want you to feel that you are a man, or 
getting that way,” and ho beamed on his son, ” so 
you won’t just agree with me if disagreement is in 
your heart.” He paused. " Things are not what 
they should be in Glassford Street,” he continued, 
and held his cigar over the grate for the long end of 
ash to fall. “ I really need help, someone 1 can 
trust. Look here, Martin-— most hoys want to lip. 
something. What do you want to be ? ” 

Martin considered whether he should say or not 
say. 

“I think,” added Mr. Moir, before his son had 
spoken, “he woujd bo a queer boy who didn't 
want to be anything.” 

’ “ I want to be an artist.” 

“Oh!” very muck and very definite. “An 
artist ! If you had said anything but that 1 Gad ! 
—artist is out of the question. Man, it's starvation I 
I should feel criminal if I did not prevent that I 
Your mother, of course, is entirely opposed to Urn 
idea of art "—Martin gave a visible start:- •“ and 
wanted mo to speak forcibly on that head to you if 
you should mention it. She lias an idea that poring 
over drawing is not just— or— healthy. , But I — I, 
my boy, feel that as a hobby it is excellent, I shall 
'ever object to your drawing ; but to follow art for 

living— no, that you can’t do. I should feel 
•immal. It is dike saying : 1 1 want to go to the 
orkhouse I « It- is only exceptional merit, very 
oxceptional merit, that succeeds in art. As one 
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man to another, my boy, I assure you that art to use 
g!uS'!’ e ?' 0n 1 have heard iu thti ware 'us', is a’mug's 

' 1,r iV >f . Kortu 1 1 V v in one <>f those old Century 
Mariano Fortuny, sitting astride his 

5S5,X. Wt ° i Murti n S pictures of 

at Lists also , and reeolleetions of their* work fol- 

S!IW ,ns favourite Stumors and Abbeys 
m t hose old magazines ; he saw a sketch of Fortuny's 

h W il m lll - li; 10 ,u “ l nev ( i r been ill a studio, 
but that (hawing seemed promissory, or prophetic 
lor hini-— he could hardly tell how. He (li({ not con- 
sulci Ills fathers words calmly, He felt a hatred 

Ho saw a warehouse full of men 

who called ait a mugs game” which was nnt 

exactly what Mr. Moir had said. Martin's face wore 

^T«A^ a , r Uted: b,,t i,is muteness 

neglect yom lessons for drawing. Hut I can't do 

ho hi it/ A u l r n “ f t,l ° worW 1 lcn(W the value of a 
hobby. If it were not for my conchology . . 

Martin lost the rest. He was like that Character 
m Dickens who could not hear for the indignation 
ringing the blood into his head. The next he heard 
was . yet it would be very nice as a hubby. 

You could make your little drawings after supper 
m .the evenings. My cashier, I discovered^ once 
pu n s -after baa at home. He has had some 
mint mgs exhibited. J have, never seen any. but I 
mve been told. You would have more ehSue Than 
he, for you are fond of pen and ink drawing, and 
pened drawing, and that is not in colour, don't you 
ste r 1 uniting, of course, demands light. , I sup- 
pose he must do his little paintings on Sunday. lie 
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wa3 quite excited once-had to U;ll m. h. '-I u 

fate ‘suggSS arH 

words stirred in j'm I | n „tl,in (i dune 

They suggested aU " Vr was like a wail, 

for love of doing it. ?r melancholy in it 

Tho word afternoon has <i MM 1 

in Saucliiehall Street, 

I beUeve. Well, as I say, you could haven la t te 

sssftrifSS Si5S:“’t- : : 

« Well, that is pleasing to me. Yum onAhei 
thought of engineering — electricity she thinks b 
S to have a big future. -Hut that Was only an 
fdca^when I said I would not like to fou:e you into 
manufacturing just because I am a nmrmlartinei. 
Still — —I have a suggestion ; I have not mentioned 
it to her — but it is this: if you went througli t ,.) 
warc'us’ and became conversant with it aH, your 
art might be applied. The only art Ilia t >’* not 
useless is, of course, as you must see. Applied Alt. 
In fact it is quite a phrase nowadays. 

" Yes, I know. Making tilings, making ‘.bans 

for tea-rooms, and— ” . . 

“ Yes— making things, quite so. It is the pme* 
ical side. A profession without a practice m, el 
course, the dev— or— bad. This mere bairn an *trtis / 
—gad! it makes, me think of a fellow 1 knew at 
school who said he wanted to be a public speaker. 
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ofSi",r "■ loophole 

applied art, but utillaitJ.m.| [ |,i,i i' V . are i ollse '"’ 

of stare away into distance hopeless y ‘lie 
now and said : " ir,. f |; ,i n «, i.V ’ , 1 , l(1 hmghed 

to speak about, you mean > ” W W Mlt K ‘ Wuntefl 

a "oamT, his son. Here was 

gmtulated himself upon i n ». )S\i ,F° lr con - 
badly after all. ‘ 1 ‘ ^ n f» Mfe none so 

andWhis l vSo l ”"' !l,,tWl *° '» 11 PuUlc speaker 

if -looking At' Wm’forTh^tet t'" l ';, stari "K llt i»» as 

You am very keen on tins, my |, ov ? >» 

Mm n merely nodded several imies^ 

asked d ““ TOl,mr «» your fanny ? *• | lis father 

■ SXXNttawrrV* 

ewryt ang aoes more into tones ^ u,n,u ' lmt 

“*• «*U»W hack 

being still somelhiim titvo . t V-" 1 ! ! ; l ,m for urt 
because, of tin* unrn-itLi! -not just thrust aside 

give (he busings an adtliiiomil ||h ‘ m i / l Wmil ‘J 

you went in for design i»!/ 11 , . hr >' uu lf 

tiw *» “wl it would be hhm h r nie fY ^ Wt 

Mui tin pondered this. ,,fc “ 1C * 
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“ I know a chap at school whoso father is a do- 
•signer of lace and curtains,” ho said slowly. 

"That’s the idea. I can see you, some day, in 
the business. Glasgow is getting an arty touch 
about it— New Art they call it. I hat tendency 
may last for years. You are young, you may natch 
the note of the time and apply it to soft goods ! 

"That chap at school told me his father had 
something wrong with him through doubling up 

over a board drawing designs for curtains all day 

formed a sack in his stomach, No, I don't fancy 
designing.” He laughed. 

His father smiled, relishing a pawky turn as lm 
esteemed it in his son. So far there had been 
diplomacy. Now came utter frankness, lie was 
pleased at finding that Martin, despite, his prize* 
lessness at school, had been developing none so 
badly. He liked his manner as he leant against the 
mantelpiece, one hand in pocket. Thoughtfully ho 
studied him, fingering his chin. 

"Look here,” lie said. " 1 should like to have 
you in the business. Hang it all, I’m not so young 
as I was once either ; there’s that point of view.” 

He had no intention of playing on any ha-lings 
such as he did play on then, by these words. 

" I’ll go to the warehouse just as soon as you 
like I ” Martin broke out. " 1 was only joking 
about that chap's father. I believe I would like; 
designing.” He was hit fair and square by t his t alk' 
of his father growing old. 

" Well, look here, Marlin. You've been very 
frank and open with me to-night. I'll be straight 
with you. I’m not going to corner you, but tell me! 
traight— do you think it worth while to go on all 
.11 at school, I mean even till the end of tin! 
arm ? ” 1 
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**?£%£!? “ Slmw (>f “ scl «>liHship, if that’s 

sohSluMmi , A,ld t'nnk wo'ro 

Ninth ami Tenth st , ll27u^ tUnmgh 

Siinsi! Ill I'd Iiir , m , 11 thuo Was any 

littli! «s,! fin iVft . iif. ir, ' • v "!‘ ll: ™ > It's 

ships :mil hursariiis t “ ,, -' olar - 

i'lmsL!™’"""' AS “ fa ''^thy»u fed#! 

“ t’ "V .I A |' U w,l;U: is ^Wlt ? " 

wuu'u''Lw‘t i ui'" ° r t,!U,,lM!S “ iu 

rnw "“ l ilt li «> Fellow he hail 

It S "hlm'Iu " l» ask, 1,1. 

wnuiir ,M '.ViF" fr J *» “K 

liUlt! hnnkninr n L . W Uj Z UmL t,mt Mm,i " ^ 

to 44 bring j„, j s i •» ns un alternative 

S' 1 ’ 1 , 1 a J,,t ? ’ ' I „;* !,Vq 1 it i-<;, | , ' h " “'ey t| ll(? 

Why?" 

toi .1 

from your school ht>r iiu,, n " llv,u Hiom uway 
while pulling Uutfr sleeves i5n!? n ^ M* c 
knowing what they wertMloin!' 1 Ill t Wnsl * Wll,u . )ul 
t„ uiver their wrisis so as to feel the thwacks 1^!**^ 
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« We do— ves, that’s so. Several of the toys are 
we uo y » ,, *r Innkeri at his father half 

always doing that. He wokea . i a 

doubtfully, 'but proceeded. I was • 

dav bv the drill master. p »> 

G a Drill master ? What s he to do with it ? 

" He floes for the Rector. The toctajg puny* 
themselvesf but the Rector calls m the drill master 

' Oh | 1>C Punishment by proxy 1 What were you 

birring a’papc^bag* full of water in the 

Pl '^rn what ? Gad ! I suppose it rains sometimes 

“MnovTthmight of that," said Martin, and 
laughed. He had not told his father of lint men Inn . 
It was the kind of thing one dorsn I la k about. 
’ '• One of the boys had filled a paper bag lull of water 
to see if he could boil it over a gas jet. Ho was 
going to try at one of the gas jets on the stun*. 1 

biffed the bag.” , „ 

" And they flogged you for that ? 

“ Yes— the Rector asked what the water all down 
the steps was, and when nobody told he said. he 
would have every boy flogged. So 1 owned up. 

. *! And the drill master Hogged you ? 

, e yes— he didn’t know wluit lie was Hogging for, 
Ho gave me twenty licks and then l lost count. 
And then— then I got angry at him. i wish l 
afraid of him at all— I mean 1 didn l Hunk him a 
big man, I just put my hand behind my back anil 
said: 'Have you been told how many l am to 

get ? ,,M , 

Mr. Moir was studying his son’s half delicate, 
half rugged face with interest, . 

" Very good,” he said slowly. " And then i 
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"He was all white by that time. So was I" 

^H( ‘said • II ' ( iff] ’ lU ! cl laugh , cd a little dr y laugh, 
ivf n'a 1<,kl ; ,ut your hand, hold out your 
hand. Don t be rude to me I * " y 

“ } <w](i t(> l What did you do ? " 
r r n was in a ««; n or ot : the Rector's own room 

He was sitting at his desk writing, with a quilF he 

a ways writes with a c,uiU. and I've seen him pidc 
ns teetb with his Unite after sharpening the quill 
1 chdn t care. I walked across to Iiiin and said • 
Exuise me, sir, Would you please tell this man 
how often he lias to hit me? You just told him to 

U,, ?. goil f 0,1 1,11(1 «»• H seems 
•ut awiul lot for bursting a bag of water ’ " 

lis^ninK SU,, ’ (I With olm,:hwl K*«™K and 
I] Wind then ? " 

“ Oh, he looked up and said : ' Tulloeli I ' that's 

hov f' 1 O'aster- how many have you given this 
boy? He didn t know. He was all white and 
I wi tehy and jerky The Reel or looked at him as 

do f Tied w I l < ’ >lt v fU " ky a,,(J suid : ‘ 1 hat will 
|0 J r ,' U <lu [ ' 0,1 go, boy.* " 

• i * 00 tllls ‘formed Rector to-morrow " 

Mr - V" 1 .'- " V " m ' sc ' l,0,,l <l«n's thm u, " dom. 

nul'.hm nmlite”" l,,,,Cd y0Ur f, “ W 

;■ We just take it all," said Martin in the perky 

,>l ' l ;Ml i i-ht <,11 'r ' t0 fuiii it." 

All ughi. r see, said Mr. Moir. " Well, you're 

VvJ l h!nv I T i i m -\' ,K T i i,Ut 1 SW; t,mt tlw 
bark ■ 1 f n i You cUm ^ go 

right ” ’ * t(, ‘ monow ,s Saturday ! AH 

mured!** SCh001 1 Uh ' 1,ow ril)pin ' 1 ” Martin mur- 
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Mr. Moir walked up and down ft space, consider- 
ing the Rector and his liveried /logger. Presently 
he spoke again. 

" There was something else,” he began. " There 
was something else. What was it ? That story 
has — oh yes ! Look here, you don’t think I’m show- 
ing favouritism by leaving Jolin /it school instead of 
recalling him, f hope. You see lie's winning some 

honours, and it seems worth while ” 

■ " Oh, that's all right,” said magnanimous fifteen. 

1 When Martin — free, free, free, as his .thumping 
heart kept saying to him—left his father's room In- 
stepped on a loose tile in the hull. It gave forth a 
familiar little click. 

■'■“•Is that you, Mary?” came his mother’s voice 
from her sitting-room. 

“ No. It’s I, mother.” 

"Oh, you, Martin. Come in here. Mother’s 
alone.” 

He entered and found her sitting in a large chair 
by the fire. . 

“ Come along and sit down," she said, She 
thrust a hassock into view with her foot, lie never 
seemed to know his mother. He loved her, but did 
not know her. She seemed very tender, hut after 
his father’s " straight dealings ” lie felt somehow as if 
she put him back in short trousers again. He sat 
-Ibwn on the rug. ' 

"iNow,” she said,. " I'm sure you found your fat Jut 
ery good and reasonable.” 

■ He was awfully decent,” answered Martin. 

And what is the decision ? ” and she stroked bis 

r, looking down on him with her dark and burn* 
( eyes that seemed like clots of bright blood. 

. Ive to go into the warehouse to learn the busi- 

s, he said. 
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" T. think that's very good — a very wise decision. 
You are to go after the holidays, I suppose ? ” 

" No, at once. Father is going to the Rector to 
— to tell him I am not coming back,” 

“ What are you keeping from me, dear ? ” 

" Nothing, mother ! " 

" Oh yes, you are ! Look in your mother's eyes, 
dear.” 

He looked up ; he felt strange, as if fumbling in 
some now world, and a little puzzled. 

" He was not hard on you over your silly talk 
about being an artist ? ” she probed.' 

“ No, not hard. No he said it was only excep- 
tional merit that- -that A tear trickled down 

his cheek. His mother clapped his head and put 
out her arm to draw him to her, hut he gave a blink, 
a cough, and looked up, smiling. There! was no 
sense in crying. His father made him feel like a 
man ; his mother pul. him back again. And to cry 
in the presence of those, who made one cry was a 
humiliation Dial at fifteen -••nearly sixteen seemed 
unmanly. 

"That's a brave boy," she said, rising. " It will 
do you a lot of good to go to business. And you 
will be a good, unselfish soil, and help your father 
- -and apply yourself to learning all ‘about soft 
goods.” * 



CHAPTER HI- 


- cnft Mods ? The finiell of the soft goods 

itendS ^ind tlie door on lo the i/avemcd. the 
extenaea^ou ^ Mv< m„ u *wmig open 

the front door, tlie office door, niched 

office to his private room saying . Mot »»»h 1 an(1 

““Good moSU, si.',” aiiw n q;i#rt«U« «l wta 
Slam went the door of the ' Private Koom, and 
Ebenezer Moir sat down heavily, tumnm m-mul 
in his swivel chair after seating himself, .>o that it 
screamed aloud. In the inner warehouse own com- 
mented : " Boss arrived ! '* and those id specially 
acute hearing added : “ Somebody willi lum. 

" Tust a minute or two while l look at Him 
letters," he said to Martin, and began to at tend to 
his correspondence, running a keen glance through 
Jotter after letter, and laying them before Imu m 
piles, When he had finished lie leant back, opened 
his door, and growled : " Tell Watson ! 

"■ Yes, sir," came from outside, 
lie sat largely humped up before Ins table and 
tapped upon it with outspread i'mgets, tapped a 
rub-a-dub to fill the pause. There was a knock on 
the door, it opened, and a lean, vulgar, kindly Inoknijj 
man entered and said, in a voice at one giutl »»« 
hearty Good morning, sir." 

" Good morning, Watson, replied Mr. Moir, and 
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took an one of the piles of letters, handing it to this 
man — head of the Flannelettes. " I think that’s 
all plain sailing." 

Watson looked through the bundle, Mr. Moil- tap- 
ping out the beats of a vague tune with his feet. 

" Yes sir." 

“And- ~oh, by the way — my son, Mr. Watson, 
lie s coming into the business." 

“ Glad to meet you," said Watson. " Is this the 
oldest: ? " with a puzzled look. 

" No — this is Martin.” 

“ Oh yes. Is he to begin in the counting-house ? " 

“ No —warehouse." 

“ All ! " and he laughed pleasingly. " Have I to 
get him to lick into shape ? " 

“ Later on, perhaps, later on. I think we’ll start 
lnm plain and work him up to colours." 

" Well, succors to him," and he. turned to go. 
"Shall 1 tell Archie?" To "tell," in warehouse 
phraseology, meant to toll whoever was named that 
Mr. Moir wanted to see him. 

" Please." 

Tn a few seconds came a rat-a-tat, and a little, 
pallid, cadaverous man with a wot moustache 
jumped into the loom, made a dancing bow, churned 
his hands together and said : “ Morning, sir 1 " If 
he had warbled : " Here we are again 1 " Martin 
would not have been surprised, only a trifle more 
amused. Mr. Moir cleared his 1 1 treat violently. 

I hem's a hunch of orders for you, Archie," he 
said. “ 1 see Lewis and Miller are asking when they 
can get that repeat of navv blue.” 

“ Gml bless my heart ami soul 1 " snapped the man 
, culled Archie. " 1 spend me days writing to Brad- 
ford about that, and me nights dreaming of it. 
You know what I wud dae if 1 was von ? I'd write 
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a chim'd strong letter to tlie mills. And that: re- 
minds me — I want to know what ye' re dm 'in' a boot 
that yam from Elder’s ? I tell ye. I’m goin' off mu 
food aboot that. Cmildna look at ma supper last 
night when I- got lianic. The wife says: ‘ Wind's 
the matter?’ and says I: ‘ It’s that dum vain .. 
Elder is a lazy, plausible, good-for-nothing.' " 

" Yes, I'm going to see. about il to-day," said Mr, 
Moil*. 1 

“ Well, I liope ye will, for I ’m off ma food about 
that yarn. Is that all ye have to say t Everything 
else all right ? ” 

"Yes. That's the lot. This is my son Mai tin, 
He'S going into the Winceys." 

Archie raised a finger and touched his fun-head. 
"Sir to you, Mr. Martin, ” lie said, with a grin 
and a nod. " Glad to male' your acquaintance. All 
right, Mr. Moir, I’ll push along with this little biinrli, 
Dmna forget that yarn. Want to see iievuidge 
this morning ? V 
“ Yes, you might tell him." 

" O.K., sir, O.K.,” and off Archie 
bounced, slamming the door, 

Mr. Moir looked at his son and winked 
opened, and Archie came in again. 

"Ye won't forget I " he said. 

" All right, all right." 

He departed again, with a furtive vet searching 
glance at the two. • ‘ 

“ Wonder if lie saw me wink," said Mr. Muir. " | 
wouldn t hurt his feelings, lie’s a queer chan - 
very good salesman, however, People may laugh 
at lnm-but they buy. He's a character. Now 
and then I have to put him in order. Ho buist in 
here once when I had a buyer 


'■mplcman 
The door 
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" This is different." said Mr. Moir hurriedly in a 
JST- 11,0 tap was. repeated. “ Como'V’ he 

The door opened, and a. dark man with a frown 
and lips held logoi her, a man very much on duty’ 
entered, choked his heels, bowed ‘a little side-wise 

:;;r! n,omi »K. Beveridge," said Mr. Moir. 

Cond morning, Mr. Moir," answered the third 

Martin! m ° rni,, “ s 1(),,tino >' and then glanced at 

" My «<»» Martin Mr. Beveridge." 

Beveridge bowed and held out his hand half, ten- 
ons V< T^ Mi i r, | ln S ! ( ‘ P1> ' > ! 1 r ° r ward, II little norv- 
m v. • Y , * h; ! n(ls - 1 h,,n Beveridge turned to 
M V* f ','" alul w* 11 ted, eyeing the hitters on the desk. 

Moir! 1 K ,nto l,U! l " tsin( ' ss i’' explained Mr. 

Oh I Oh indeed ! 1 surmised he was ins! wait- 
vmi ' •’ll’" K " 1 ' m, " ,<l, i K" in K H»m< Jioii, with 
ffil imllhvHL a « 1U "- " Wa " 1 wo 

" Yon'" pull all ri K lit," Mr. Muir assured Imn, 

,.|.j.," {Vu-;. r P 11 ? 1 ilS lf Ulcra wm! 110 ''Olatiun. 

"! “ ly 1,1 luiythiiiK olsn." 

Umlt.m. r iiiKlnsland. Mr. Muir." Than to 

Jl ,n ' " Hiii' "m, 1 s l la "p :d of course, ” 
sill lie. But you 11 shake down. * 

He tinned hack to discuss his pile of correspond- 
ence, for Koine of these letters necessitated a talk, 

SIm , i‘ l 7' f, u''"T lu 11 l,:ltn ' hook- Bomidfio 
made a step (o the door. " 

" Toll the olliee boy," said Mr. Moir. 

Beveridge opened the door, but it was evident 

fvV 11 - 1 *? some hesitancy in giving 

oideis to men (or boys) that were not in his own 
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department — employees that perhaps the cash in- 
considered under his own rule, Mr. Moir noticed 
Beveridge’s hesitation, remembered the whimsical 
ways of his cashier, whom he humoured, mul he 
laughed quietly. 

"Get his letter book for Mr. Beveridge," he 
shouted. 

" Yes, sir,’’ from without. 

Beveridge liked these little things. He used In 
tell his girl about them when he called on her in 
the evening. The book arrived, was inquired into, 
and at last the Dress Goods duties for the day wen- 
fathomed and charted. 

" You might tell Charlie on the way hack," said 
Mr. Moir, as Beveridge bowed backwards. 

"Yes/sir," answered Beveridge, turned to fhe 
door, nodded to Martin, and departed. 

There entered next a tall yellow man. with dark 
hair going grey, large sunken eyes, and I he oddest 
way imaginable of seeming to look peeiingly at his 
interlocutor and yet not to look at him. 1 lo' seemed 
to peer at the eyebrows. 

‘ Good morning," said Mr. Moir, handing (his 
gaunt man his letters, and rising, tie slapped his 
son oil the shoulder, and pushed him toward Charlie 
MacDougall, saying : " This is Martin. He in com- 
mg to your department, Charlie. When you lake 
him out you can send that young man you haw 
just now to me. I'm going to give him a change." 

Chai lie looked close and intent at Mm tin's eye. 
brows, arid extended a large rough hand, with which 

qfrf < ve a M cru , 8 m ¥ k frus P> what is known in Crown 
vStieet as a hearty grup i ” 

Mr! Moir,* 0 b * * • jl,st ,illc ™y***\y else.” added 

“ Last time I saw you, mm lad," said Charlie, 
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giving Martin's hand the final shake in his vice,, and 
relaxing, you wore in here with your mother. I 
don t suppose you saw me. I had to come in to 
see your father and didn't know the good lady was 
here. You were up there on that window counter 
looking out ut the lightning.” 

” 1 remember,” answered Martin. " I remember 
the lightning.” 

Mr. Moir looked on with a pleased smile. He 
thought his son would get on with MacDougall. 
Martin thought he would get on with everybody. 

lake lum with you, Charlie. You go with Mr. 
MacDougall now, Martin.” 

So Martin walked out to the warehouse with Mac-, 
Dougall, feeling a stir of the adventurer in his Heart. 
The place was built in well fashion — department 
rising above department in galleries. One could 
stand m the well looking up to the glass roof, and 
hear sounds high and sounds low-pieces of cloth 
being cast down with dull thud, shears clicking and 
ripping, voices singing out numbers and names of 
colours, and others calling a reply, From somewhere 
unseen a man shouted : " Stand from below 1 ” and 
a thud followed. Somewhere else a muffled voice 
bellowed : Hoist ! " and a muffled answer as of 
one angry, or indignant, followed : " Ye cimna lute 
the hoist the now ! Well, damn ye, hurry up,” 
the first voice replied ; " I cumin stand hero all day." 
A gentle laugh came down from overhead, and some- 
one commented : “ Johns is on his high horse I ” 
And Oil, Johns!” somebody else snorted — and 
buzz went shears through doth, and clack went 
shears hud down. 


It was all tremendously interesting to Martin : the 
way the light poured down the well, the piles— or 
stacks-- of doth 011 each floor like Pinal's that did 
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not quite touch the ceiling, pillars high, pillars low 
of all shades; large scissors lying on l aides, ( - m ' 
isters beside them with string rim through holes on 
top, making lines along counters, pendant lines 
drooping over the fronts of counters ; pal torn* 
books over which men bent, giving doited colour 
to the counters too. Hoys of his Own age, hoys 
younger and older, attracted his attention, ft, 
found them eyeing him as they passed to , m d f,,, 
cocky kids wilii swagger- -almost all being Imys wiiil 
a tendency towards loud waistcoats and 'shipnl 
shirts. He caught eamriiidcric in their glam vs in. 
terest and belligerence. Ami it did m.l i,„ u 
to know them, f 


Within a week lie was on easy let ms with most 
Within a week he had learnt a certain swinging 
walk, a rake of hut, and was proud of lu*jui.» i, ;i u 
of the stir of that parallelogram of the city that U 
bounded by Queen Street on the west, the old 
hugh Street on the east, (ieorge Stjunie on n,,. 
north, Argyle Street on the south, lie can ini « 
little pair of scissors with /laltenrd ends (so that 
they would not stick into anything), cm tied t lorn 
just showing, peeping out „( his waistcoat pocket .... 
and used to walk with one hand in tiousei pocket 
the jacket held back so as to expose them to am' 
chance scrutiny They told that he was ' in h2 
ness. IIis father, thinking (lie hoy had simply 
jumped into the work of his lit,., was content a d 
pioud, but the mother was not so sure, she h id 
a feebng that one should wait and see. Mom or il, ( > 

out A n ' a ? l,rw hand in the wan- 

houst. Among both juniors and senior-; onlv om- 

MwfcwwfcsSS 
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ge If ulncss of that circumstance, never perhaps to 
such good purpose as on that occasion when a boy 
. cheeked him, and he said : " Perhaps you would 
like to punch my head now ? " 

" I would 1 " replied the boy. " If yoll weren’t 
the boss s son 1 

" Oh, that's all rigid," said Martin. " I wouldn’t 

, u:r ' lL . tIu %'- ^nd ho wouldn't listen if I 

did. lies not like that. Come downstairs and I’ll 

knoek your face off ! ” a pet phrase in the ware.- 

Iiouse, most often spoken in jest, but now, by this 

Irdlle W M> UU c,lugllt; lt u Pi voiced as a cry to 

Down in the packing-room each gave the other a 
black eye --and after that things were better. The 
minors tod the seniors about the encounter, joyful 
beyond silence. One of the seniors— at any rate- 
had seen the list-light in progress, he having had 
occasion to conic down to the packing-room when 
ll laid reached the second or third indefinite round. 
He had not noticed at first, who were the combatants, 
niereiy charged into the ring to break if; with : 

Now then, you young devils!" He kept quiet 
about having seen the " scrap” muilthe boys hud 
cu ciliated it broadcast; 1ml; that does not mean 
thal he had to keep quiet long, for most of them 
had tlie ancient ^ impulse to make a song of such 
a fight. He verified their jackdaw chatter to the 
e der men who came to him saying : " 1 say, what's 
tins about young Martin and Jenkins down in the 
liiUJklliK-ic.ini ? 1 |„sir the hoys taIkin K about 'It, 

unci that yoi 1 separated them." 

Oh, you vc hoard ? It was a scrap sure enough. 

I sent out for a piece of beef to stick 011 his eye for 
him. Jenkins and he shared it. I wonder what 
lus father will say t " 
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His father said nothing— merely looked atjhooyc 
a moment with interest and, in response to Martin 8 
momentary droop of the eyelid, gave a chuckle : 
“ Oh— that's all light. A light was it ? 

Martin nodded. 

“ Fair field and no favour ? 

“No favour! I thought, he wanted to punch 
me, so I asked him if ho did, and told him that my 
being the boss’s son didn't signify." 

“ Good I" 

Mrs. Moir saw it differently in the decidedly well- 
to-do and— by creed- -non-broiling home in hang- 
side. She asked innumerable questions about the 
cause of the eye’s condition ; she. said I lia I il, was a 
scandal that boys should light when t hey worn sup- 
posed to bo at business ; she astonished her husband 
by proceeding to say that she was sure Mm tin must 
have been very rude to get a blow like that • 

“ Well, well, he gave one. back as good,” said Mr, 
Moir at the table head, carving the joint. " Kit ? " 

“ Then," continued Mrs. Moir, " the other boy 
should be spoken to. Why do you keep so ipiict 
about it?" she asked, looking at Mot (in again. 
“ You must have said something very rude to him.'' 

"I didn't." 

" Oh, but you must have—- or dsn you would tell 
mo.’’ 


“ It was just a row." 

“ But you must have been bud or you would - — 

! Mr. Moir set down the carving knife mid fork. 

V The boy is not a liar," lie said indignantly. 
" He conducted himself splendidly. I expected you 
to suggest that I should talk to the boy who hit 
him ; I was prepared to have to tell you* that that, 
of courso, would be absurd— for Martin, for me, for 
’'e warehouse. But I never did expect that you 
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would adopt this attitude, this attitude that he must 
have been doing something heinous, or that he 
shouldn't have done, to bring on the trouble. I 
can't understand you. I can't understand you. 
Can you not see that he behaved splendidly ? " 

Mrs. Moir sat erect. 1 

" Mary, will you please pass the bread ? ” she said. 

“ Yes'm," and Mary, looking vacant, hastened for 
the forgotten bread, hoping that she had forgotten 
nothing else. 

For many days Martin could not rid himself of 
the burden that this attitude of his mother’s cast 
upon him. Not that he attempted to argue against 
it, either in protest, t:o her, or in considering it 
within himself for his own ease. He felt as if she 
had hit him- - and stunned. He had expected that she 
would make a fuss about the light — but he had not 
expected that kind of fuss. Infinitely -did he prefer 
his father’s way of not wishing to hear particulars, 
of only wanting to know (and even that in a kind of 
casual way -- with a “ you can toll me or not ” air) 
that the light had been upon a fair field and with 
no favours. One result of the " scrap,” however, 
he fell he must keep to himself — from everybody — 
and that was a feeling lie experienced next day 
when ho caught a glimpse of Jenkins in the ware- 
house, and saw that a blow he had given him on 
the mouth had taken longer to show than the one 
on the eye, and was evidently going to show longer. 
The under lip was all bulgy and tender-looking. He 
wanted to cry - nearly sixteen—* and wanted to cry 
when lie saw that bulging lip ! Perhaps his mother 
would have thought that inclination " unhealthy ” 

but she never heard of it. It was a tremendous 

relief to him when, on meeting Jenkins face to face 
later, that young devil smiled. They hailed each 
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other eagerly with “ Hullo ! Fagot ly, gaily, they 
looked over their shoulders each at the other, after 
having passed, grinning like old friends. 

But though all this may sound as it Marlin was 
settling down into the life of a manufacturer, t ruth 
to tell he was not. For himself, lie imagined that 
lie was. With his hat slightly nicked, with hi; 
bhmt-ended scissors slightly protruding, with hi; 
manufacturer's glass for peering at ihr cloth (,t 
glass he had, as yet, no occasion to use I), he wa; 
really only playing at being a manufacturer. Shortly 
after that cock-pit incident (down in the cniicivtis 
floored packing-room, where (lie great hale press 
stood, and the stencils for stencilling Hie hairs imag 
on nails), Charlie MacDougall found, under an order, 
book, a pen-and-ink sketch of Mr. Iteveiidgc. It 
was unmistakable. He looked at it smiling i< n soum 
time— then, healing his assistant coining, lie replaced 
it, and said nothing, lie said nothing about (h.it 
sketch for weeks ; but thereafter, when Martin was 
out on business, or for lunch, lie fell into a way of 
opening blotters, lifting pa l tern -hooks that had the 
appearance of having been tossed lightly into t lie 
desk, and invariably there were sketches hid heuealli 
these. When opportunity offered hr would show 
the sketches to the originals, the unwitting models. 
Martin began to wonder what might be the meaning 
of the many roguish looks that lie received. In soft 
goods, warehouses a deal of "chipping" goes on. 
Nicknames are coined. Jests are made with a *dg- 
nificance comprehensible only In the initiated, lilw 
jests of a family— -wholly flat to the people next door.: 

“Ah I Here comes ‘the skitdier d ' said Archie! 
one day. • 

“ Skitcher 1 Skitcher i " Marlin wondered. What 
is a skitcher ? He premised it was some dm 11 ; f u .m j 
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the neighbourhood of north-easterly Springburn. 
Archie's vocabulary was racily north-eastern. But, 
being employed at the moment, he did not pause to 
inquire into the word's meaning, which would have 
been obvious had he known of the discovery of his 
drawings. 

Another day life, exuberant junior assistant in the 
Idaunelettcs, seeing him coining along a. corridor, 
ran round the corner and crouched there, so that 
Martin, turning unawares, could not halt in time to 
lire vent a fall. Over the low-lurking Flannelette 
buy went Martin, singing out (for lie had dropped 
into the ways of the juniors) : "All right I That's 
one on you, Nisbet 1 Nisbet would be off, Martin 
knew, almost before he had come thwack to the 
Hour -hence the yell of vengeance. This was all 
play, of course ; here was no serious feud. Indeed, 
Martin had been anti-militarist ever since seeing 
the boy Jenkins’ distorted lip upon that morning 
after battle, and from rough play never now passed 
to warfare. But he knocked liis head as he fell, 
in this horse-play, greatly to the chagrin of Nisbet, 
who had not intended to damage him. 

" Have you hurt yourself ? " he cried. " I didn't 

miHiii-- ’ lie halted in his flight, and hastened 

hack on hearing the dull thwack. 

The hump brought the head of the Flannelette 
department craning round the comer to inquire 
wluil tin. 1 youngsters were doing. 

"Oh, it's you!” said Mr. Watson. “Get to 
work, dam’ 'el Get to work. l)o you take this 
ware’us' for a cock-nit? Hullo- -ye've hud a 
bum}), man. See, go down ami bathe that in the 
lavatory, or your father, if lie sees it, will think ye 
are developing the hum}) of artistry and skitdnV 
too quick I ” 
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The combination of words made the meaning o! 

skitchin' " ' blaze at lum tins time. How did 
they know? Someone must have found one of 
his efforts. He went hot with a dread lest (lie dis- 
covered specimen might have been one of Ins do- 
pressing faitog. ^ ^ ^ tathl . , tat ,,, yw 

father will think ye get into too many broils 

Eventually he was caught m the ^kilcliin 
act, too intent to cover Ins work up. ( lie of the 
iuniors— Timmy Clarkson— found lum at lus dear 

e mp ] ov — that in Glassford Street: was truancy mid 

(as they say) "Wowed the gaff.’’ After that open 
discovery there was something like a demand for 
his “ skitches "—those with a tendency to caries- 
ture especially. Also, of course, there was the in. 
evitable banter about bis pursuit. Hut enough hns 
been said to show how absurd was his impression 
that because lie had a blunt-endcd pair of scissors 
in his waistcoat pocket he was learning nmimfuetur- 
ing. You can take a boy to a manufacturing ware, 
house; but even, though he has the best Inten- 
tions of learning manufacturing, you cannot make 
him learn. Do not imagine that Charlie, bis de- 
partment head, aided him in this fallacy, bolstered 
up his naive belief that he was tannin/! tin hm i- 
ness, Charlie was no elderly sycophant to Matter 
him in that error. Never could Martin gel bis piles 
to be straight. Charlie could build up a slack <>1 
goods as if he did it with a plumb-lme. Marlin 
never learnt. IIow woefully often did the stack 
that he erected come down crash with his weight 
upon it ! He used to have recourse to all sorts cl 
stratagems in his endeavours to build straight. To 
the delighted amusement of the house he was fount] 
one day — in Charlie's absence- putting up a stack 
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from a ladder. Young Nairn of the Fancy Goods 
department, "spotted him" in the act, and had to 
go round the warehouse in delight telling his cronies 
“ to go and have a look." His idea was to give 
himself every material advantage, but it was no 
use. When lie was stationed mi top of a pile and 
Charlie threw up pieces to him with which to build, 
the pile was always ludicrously higgledy-piggledy. 
Merely in clambering down he would topple it over 

and come to the Hour with ils ruins like a down 

who builds a tower of tables and chairs, and then 
overbalances to amuse the children in the circus 
ring. Everybody else seemed aide to stand on a 
growing pile, catch the. pieces thrown up, lay them 
in place, mount up with the mounting tower' of soft 
goods till I he roof was a I most readied, and the builder 
had to crouch lest his bead hit there. Then would 
lie descend neatly to the Hour and look up at his 
tower content. Not so Martin, lie never could 
look up content, but always in chagrin. This fact 
leaked out at home. Ills father, who had looked 
on at the instruction in pile-building for a few 
moments, ami then passed upon his way, described 
the scene to his wife, lie had perceived in it 
evidence of Charlie's instructing interest; and of 
Marlin's amusingly serious, if blundering, desire even 
to build stacks decently. 

The next time that Martin mentioned be was 
going out to buy a packet, of Plaek-and- While 
hoards, his mother thought it was time he stopped 
wasting shillings so. 

" You have not an 111 list’s eye," said she. " It 
is really time you gave up this waste of money. 1 
would like, you to be an unselfish boy - thinking of 
others, thinking of your father's desire to see you 
gain a working knowledge pJ.Uin'iyifpniei'Sr^ipiy- 
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ing yourself to it. Why, son, you can't build a pit 
of Winceys straight 1 Remember what Ca rlyle says 
I often think of it— I am always <| no ling il to tl i( 
maids: ‘Do the work that lies nearest thee.' J| 
you can't build a pile of Wiuseys straight, it is linn 
your boyish conceit about being able In draw w,i« 
curbed.” 

" Oli well, Charlie MacDougall likes my sketches/’ 
he said. 

It was out! It was out at home now 1 Ifo 
acknowledged, in response to showering questions, 
that he sketched almost everybody, and in de- 
fence, and something like rebellion- -that I lie sub* 
jects of the sketches liked them. 

" I expect they say so to Hatter you I “ she do. 
dared. She thought it her duly toYinb conceit in 
the boy, and his tone was of conceit in his drawing. 

'' To flatter me ! " lie said, and wilted at I In- :>ug. 
gestion, sensitive, as mercury. 

“Yes, of course. If yon were not (lie son o! 
their employer they would tell you I lie sketches 
are absurd. Now you mustn't be conceited.” 

"I don't think they do that." lie bit his lip, 
He blushed furiously. " I think,” he said, tiyiiic 
to ease his horror at having, perchance, been laughed 
at, “ that some of my drawings are not so bad.” 

"Now, now, my clear Martin, you should leave 
others to say that. Always remember I lie pro- 
verb : ‘ Self-praise is no honour.' ” 

So lie was frozen quiet, hut lie was delm minnl 
o buy more boards. Them was a shop in Victoria 
toad, a stationer’s shop, in which Bristol board* 
/ere sold. He opened the front door, made a feint 
of wandering about in front of the house, whistling 
shuffling the gravel, then slipped out, ran all the 
way there, bought a couple of thick - livepeiinvi 
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boards, ran again all the way back— to find the front 
door shut. Ho went round to the back, and knocked 
on the kitchen window. 

0 Who's there ? " called the cook anxiously* 

" It's me -Martin." * 

The. cook opened. 

" You gave me a fright," said she. 

“ Have father and mother missed me ? " 

“ Your mother lias been asking where you were 
— just this minute. There are some folic arrived. " 

" Who ? " 

“ Who is it ? " she asked the maid, who hud en- 
tered the kitchen. 

" Mrs. Harringway." 

Martin ielt ashamed. His plan had been to get 
back quietly indoors, run up to his room with the 
boards under bis jacket, come down again, and, if 
any questions were asked, say : " Oh, I’ve just 
found two boards that 1 didn’t know I had." He 
did not like the plan now. It would have pained 
his mother, bad she. discovered it, pained her deeply, 
but a, gi eater pain would have been to know that it 
was Mrs. i larringway who made him (eeJ ashamed. 
He could meet bis mother's eyes, be thought; it 
was at the name of Mrs. llarringway that he fell 
shy, for she was a woman whose visits meant much 
to him. She was the mother of Reginald llarring- 
way, one of Glasgow's most promising young artists, 
though not on that score was she welcomed as a 
guest by Mrs. Moir, but (as well as on account of 
old family connect ions) on account of her social 
standing, her dinners (with silver covers, and green- 
shaded clectne lights), her long absences from town 
in the summer, when she was in the Highlands, 
and her (lights in mid-winter to places with such 
meaningful names as The Riviera and Cairo. 
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He rushed quietly upstairs, put the boards on 
the table in his room, and then descended to the 
drawing-room. The sooner he showed face the 
better, if his mother had only recently missed him, 
He entered almost sheepishly. He felt us though 
Mrs. Harringway would see straight through him, 
She was talking when he appeared, and looked 
round smiling. 

" Ah I Here you are I " 

" Where have you been, Martin ? " asked Mrs, 
Moir. “ You're frightfully hot." 

" I've been running round the Park-right to 
Victoria Road and back," lie answered. 

" That's just like John I " said Mrs. Moir. " John 
is training for some college snorts. I io writes home 
to Martin about it all. Better go and rub down, 
dear, and give your hair a brush. You look wild I " 

Martin departed, and when presentable he again 
returned, though he would fain have stayed away 
altogether. He was the most miserable' of liars 
He wore a wan look, like a Rossetti virgin, .when h< 
came to the drawing-room again. 

■ “ See what I’ve been showing your mother," said 
Mrs. Harringway, and she handed a sketch-book tc 
him. " My boy did these- - when lie was your age 
They may interest you. You are still drawing, j 
hope ? " 

“ A Httle." He glanced doubtfully towards his 
mother. 

There was a furtive look on his face that made 
Mrs Harringway think perhaps she had been wmne 
in believing that he would turn out a " charm- 
ing young fellow," as she had told her husband, 
iet perhaps that look only meant that the mother 
had some black mark against him, and that, for 
some reason, mention of drawing recalled its ex* 
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istcnce. She was glad to see his face clear as he held 
out his hand for the sketch-book. 

" They are sketches my Reginald made from 
the age of seven to the age of fifteen,” she said. 
" I unearthed thorn to-day. I thought I had lost 
them, and I’ve been showing them to everybody 
again. I’m afraid,” to Mrs. Moir, “ that I’m a 
fond old mother.” 

Mrs. Moir's eyes melted. 

" We all dote on our sons,” she said. 

Mrs. Harringway considered that for a moment. 

" I’m longing to see Reginald again,” she went 
on. " He is in Italy just now, and writes to tell mo 
that he’s going to have a one-man show in Rath- 
hone’s in (Jordon Street when he comes home.” 

“ Oh indeed I That sounds successful 1 ” said 
Mrs. Moir. 

” He's worked for it,” answered Mrs. Hairing- 
way. ” lie’s been bard up often ; but he is so in- 
dependent. lie hated taking our money for his 
art training. He used to say : ‘ Wait t;iil I prove 
it,’ when I wanted to help him along ” 

" What is he doing in Italy ? " Martin asked. 

” Painting, Martin- -painting in sunshine.” 

" I should like to go to Italy. I wonder if 1 could 
be an artist 1 ” He shook his head over the sketch- 
book. ” I’m afraid that when 1 was seven I didn’t 
draw like this.” 

Mr. Moir arrived. He had been dining a man at 
iiis dub anil was only now come home. lie liked 
Mrs. Harringway, and Mrs. Harringway appreciated 
his sterling qualities, although keen and sensitive 
enough to see. in his eyes, at times, a suggestion that 
he. thought her amusing— and thought her so just 
a little bit primitively, rather because he found her 
unusual than because he found her witty. How- 
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ever, he atoned for such lapses by catching the ideas 
in her epigrams (and putting his head on side, to 
con them over), whereas on many cars I hey fell 
unremarked, or were esteemed merely hi I dr. A 
very sterling man," was her totalling of him, al- 
though the sterling manufacturer thinks J am just 
a little bit eccentric ! ” After they had exrhanged 
the phrases of greeting he had to inquire, seeing 
Martin’s intentness over the sketch-book, what il 
was that ho peered into. She promptly told him 
and, flicking on his pince-nez, he leant towards Marl in 
to look over the book with him. 

“'Gael I I don’t know,” he ejaculated. " book 
here, Rachel," to his wife. ” I think some of nur 
boy’s sketches come pretty near this. Martin, 
haven’t you any of those, last ouch that yon did to 
show Mrs. Haningway ? ” 

Mrs, Ilarringway hiul meant well. To 1**11 of her 
motives-— it was in pursuance of her crusade on 
behalf of Art, and the love of art in a Philistine 
world, that she had brought the bonk, knowing of 
Martin’s bent. Two-thirds, of tiro reason, perhaps, 
had been to stimulate Martin, one-third only la 
show her own boy’s work. If she had desired to 
add glory to her sou, or to herself, then* were more 
recent and mature, examples of his skill that could 
have been produced. Hut now sire felt annoyance 
on hearing Mr. Moir’s remark. 1 1 was indeed a 
trifle ill-bred— -not like him, she thought I Shu had 
to try very hard to lie broad-minded for a moment, 
just for a moment. Then she. was laughing at herself, 
Was not her aim bearing fruit ? “ We are only half 
civilised,” she thought. " J am nearly as primitive 
as this woman 1 *’ Then she, thought heller of her- 
self: "At least my mother-love is love of mi in- 
ividual. Had Reginald been determined to bo a 
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candlestickmakor I should, by now have 
proud of his candlesticks I ” y ' 1 ve 
Mai tin could not In? wit to i/o fm- niu , 1 ,- • 

nngw.iy . I wonder if my drawings at seven were 
pleased' having* hK I^otK 

Jhe Ylujught he loo kvd crushed lief,!" M^lRriW 

way; 1m seemed gawky before her "mi s S 
annoyed. ,mu sa( - Was 

• "*'* 

I wonder, said Ju.» in reply “if f drew -k « v ,.u 

Mrs. Moir laughed. 

‘Silly boy 1 ()f course not," she said " Whv 
you don I; draw as well now I ” and she east a t S/. 
tuwm-d her Imsbaml, ( w his " * 1 " ft 

|P^ 

, ( ;!i‘ A hobby, my boy, a hobby. As Sentt 

iomf 'S.i'mV' "" '' d,m t ^ »«* «» 

Indeed there was Utile likelihood of that-. f rtr 
lui present, Martin was not listening to Mr Mon- 
ft In. r’s last words » Si 
,W|M ™vor draw as wHlS 
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Harringway drew at seven year* of age ! The ph rai 
kept on in his head. He tumid never make dim 

mgs as good— all his life to come as these drawing 

he had been looking at 1 An lumr or two later, | 
bed, he had another facet of that thought : " Wh; 
would Mrs. Harringway think of my saying that 
wondered if I had drawn as well at seven as Ik 
son— when I don't, and never will, never willl 
Darkness made matters worse. He blushed froi 
head to toe, He withered in misery, lie got <n 
of bed, lit his light, and without looking at their 
he burnt all his drawings. It was a slow jmjiw 
for he had to keep the chimney Imm nitehmg lir< 
Having burnt all the drawing*. In* hmiil these tw 
Bristol boards that he liad bought seeietly that evtr ; 
ing. If he did not now draw as well as Keginal 
Harringway hud drawn at seven years of age -jj 
above all, he never could draw as well why, liter 
he would never draw again I What was tin* guoili 



CHAPTER IV. 


Hu drew again. IIo “ skitohed ” again. Ho was 
skilching within the mouth. He had to. Ho could 
not help himself. His allied forces of Devotion, 
Hone and Pride had been decimated by his mother’s 
shells ; but, though feeling in his heart crushed as 
do the Provencal peasants look, masterfully rep- 
resented- or misrepresented ? — on the canvas of 
Millet, he began again, made a fresh start. 

So much attracted his eyes in the following des- 
olated days. Desolated? Well, in a. way. Ilis 
life was like a painting done on black background. 
No gleam of while shone through. Mo would -never 

draw a^ain / That thought haunted him and 

made him see the world with more affection than 
ever. Here, perhaps, was one more case such as 
Apostle. Paul had in mind when he said that " all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God,” though Mrs. Moir might not allow tile, quota- 
tion as applicable. Ho saw not only with more 
affection than before, Imt he. saw more surely. 
From the railway bridge, over Clyde, coming and 
going from and to town, ho looked down on the 
decks of the screw-steamers that used to lie (and 
may still, perchance) on the south side, near the 

Jamaica Bridge Duvuar, Kinlovh, Kin tyre were 

their names. Due of them was generally there, 
sometimes two. The third would lie smoking away 
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round the north end of Arran and down Kilbranni 
Sound to the Mull of Kmtyre, for oil throe we 
Campbeltown boats. Tins i>«wiuv (m the n\mi 
for that matter) of these voxels, < on |oird up mai 
a picture of the blue and purple hrlli. Mien ,„ ( 

too, seen from above, had always « ast a ''pell ( 
him ; but now the spell was greater. 

" I will never draw again ! VVhal is I he i;< “»<l • 
And next moment the (rain shot out from || 

canon of houses and there was the deck of || 

Davaar lining him ; while, out in tin* channel, wn 
the paddle steamers, moored in a segment nf 
circle, showing tins slight l>end of Hi*' river, a hiuiti! 

ing array of decks, mooring buoys. in mg mp 

from bows and sterns to the anchored buoys iv 
smoke-stacks with blade tops, led smokr-stad 
with a white band and a black lop wit li two whit 
bands and black top; others with yellow or era. 
coloured smoke-stacks; and farther down, a k 
ship with hull like an iron wall landing high <x 
of the water, was being drawn to a berth by a liltl: 
churning paddle-tug with its arch of Inuring sir 
from port to starboard over the after deck ; and || 
stubby skipper stood on the luidgr. Such sivik; 
were always offering themselves to hi * eyes. 

If lie sat on the up-river side of ilw railwj 
carriage, he would gloat upon the view there 4 
horses hauling the lorries across the luidgr bclmr 
one string going south on the far side, "lie ‘.lib; 
going north on the niglier side. Wind ninveiiiM; 
of curved neck, what lines of grace, what ■ 'hunku 
thew! His eyes feasted, watching the homes pi 
on weight at the beginning of the bridge, at t! 
slight rise. What attitudes of (he dtivem, slumt) 
o the wheel, aslope and tautened like the hum 
dping them there, or humouring and urging, 
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the horses' heads. Here came a Clutha (penny 
steamer that plied on the city stretches of the river) 
cutting like a little grey-blue steam plough through 
the dirty stream ; down went its hinged smoke- 
stack as it shot under the arches — and up again, 
after it' was through, Having seen his own river 
thus, it was appalling to see, in a picture shop of 
Gordon Street, as he walked warohousewards, a re- 
production of st nne study by Wyllie, of the river 
Thames, picture of liners anti tugs, appalling to see 
while in his mind a phrase repeated and repeated : 
" l shall never draw again ! What's the use of 
trying?" 

Farther on, after leaving Uuchamm Street, to cut 
through to Queen Street, just before coining to tin? 
Exchange, thorn was, on the south side of the pave- 
ment, a newspaper shop that made a practice of 
exhibiting the illustrated weeklies in its windows. 

On those he would gloat then pass on, bearing 

round to the north of the Stock Exchange, instead 
of going straight on, so as to study a window of the 
same kind there, 

lie was not quite so keen now on showing his 
blunt-nosed scissors, began to be remiss in that 
little sartorial trick, seemed less enthusiastic about 
" going up to business every day "- - about being " in 
my father's warehouse in ’ the city.” That he was 
not now " skilehing " in his father’s warehouse he 
would have had to acknowledge to himself, had he 
been a little more introspective, as the cause of his 
growing distaste for " The Ware'us'." Certainly, 
before long, he had to admit to himself a loathing 
toward the work in Glassford Street. And soon he 
began to seek for Lethean moments away from it. 
If lie had to go out to, for example- -J. tk W. 
Campbell's, along Ingram Street, he hurried there 
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at fever heat, but not for the sake* of busing 
hurried there so that he might, when the duty tin 
took him thence was accomplished, return in a rouni 
about route, return by the little court:; that lie q 
A rgyle Street beyond Candleriggs, where are hit 
fanciers’ shops, old clo’ shops, and such emporiun: 
of light and shade and colour, and many fusdnalhj 
tones— such as have always appealed to the artist 
Once seen, they called him back. IJ<* imagiiifj 
that he struck an honourable balance by rushing tj 
his journey’s end, when business took him out, stroll 
ing and gazing in these dear haunts then rushing 
back to the warehouse again. Hut calruhdion wa; 
not his strong point. He had never been an adi'p 
at school in the trick problems that premise if So 
and-So and So-and-So make so much, how mud 
will Something else, upon certain given conditions 
make ? This rushing to a journey's end, then loaf' 
ing, and anon rushing hack was, it is to be I'earii 
a piece of trick arithmetic beyond him. 

Even with his lunch he began to play tricks-^ 
as to spend as much time as possible in the Mi Icin' 
Library. Ho began his visits I here, to see The Shuh 
The Magazine oj AH, The Scottish AH AVchv. in (h 
upstairs newspaper-room. His migration down 
stairs to the reading-room was occasioned by ivudin; 
in one of the art magazines a quotation from |ofi; 
Addington Symonds's The Renaissance in 'ltd, 
What was The Renaissance? Had In* ever heari 
of it at school ? Ho could not recall. Probalik! 
not. One book led to another, for so uuuiy hoot 1 
helcV reference to others. He was a daily visitor k 
the Mitchell Library, a familiar figure at the broil 
counter. His lunch hour expanded it is perhap 
hardly necessary to say to those who are themselwf 
'aders. It was now only nominally the *' lund 
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hour ” ; it was actually an hour and a half. That 
passed unnoticed. He. was not the.' only junior 
whose lunch " hour " was a nominal hour— -and the 
seniors had been juniors themselves once upon a 
time. Finding antidotes for manufacturing became 
almost a mania with Martin, though he was neither 
argumentative nor philosophic enough to draw up 
in his mind any protest against a condition of things 
that relegated what should be avocations and pur- 
suits to the category of antidotes. 

II is father and mother thought that he was 
developing into a thoughtful and steady boy. Of 
art he never spoke, to Mrs. Muir now. flow could 
he? It would only bo when the engine blew up 
that she would know of the great, head of steam 
within. It was the period of the. Illustrated Inter- 
view ; hardly a magazine t hat did not conduct its 
readers into Hits homes of prominent men. And 
now and then an artist in the sense of the word 
that implies an easel or a thawing- table -would be 
interviewed. lie used to road all the interviews 
lie could find. To Raymond Blalhwuito ho owed 
an immense debt of gratitude. A hunger for inter- 
course;, a necessity for kinship with, and confirma- 
tion from those, who came from his own planet 
(as it were) moved him. Tin; gregarious, the com- 
munal, (lie sociable instinct he fell strongly. lit; 
talked to everybody - ear conductors, the maids at. 
home, the cook, even the gardener- --a morose man, 
sourly considering rules of horticulture, values of 
loam, ami seeming to look upon all flowers as 
tilings he had made instead ol as miracles. Still 
- even the gardener's bawdy stories (mild ones, 
suitable for a boy in his teens) were better than 
the conversations of his mother’s friends. These 
seemed all dead to him. They were no more so- 
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ciable than mummies or tigers -for she li;ul hot 

kinds. 

Martin's greatest friends were thus really Hi 
portraits of people, in the magazines. Chance (n 
God, I do not know) hurl made Mariano Foit.uii' 
the first of those friends; and I he. early al'feclioi 
remained. He might, later, meet portraits o 
greater men than Fortuny ; but: Fortuny would sti] 
be great to him-— a great friend, an early alieclion 
one of those men with a certain look on (he face- 
the look of what to him meant, friendship. 


At homo he came to be considered odd ” and 
"unsociable,” perhaps " unhealthy.” lie. never 
considered his mother " unsociable ” because sli 
did not care to look at his photographs of artists 
And seeing that at: home ho felt most lonely wlirr 
the house was most full of visitors, lie took her word 
for it and believed that he was unsociable. The 
"parties” in winter-lime, given by his mother, or 
given by her friends, to which he was forced to go 
were ordeals. He had never played In,, ml i roill ' 
school; but more than once, dispatched p, „i 
"party,” ho had spent the time of tin- *• par| V h 
sitting on some one of the many seats in the ( hn-oVs 
Park, shivering and happy in a secretive way'lislm 
mg to the sounds of the city below, of leavesVustiim.| 
of people going past with lapping sticks, l, ri. 
liurned, foot that loitered. I 

Ho was found out once in such a truancy Tin 
was just a little while before, lie left school and c.u* 
to the warehouse. He was found out, cross mn-v 

Uoncd. toid tl ,at 1,0 | liu l insu I ||», 

had invited him to their " young pcmlo's m 
and also had deceived his paron ts. 1 1 was his n mi hi 
■ho told him that. Mr. Moir said: “ < m i" 
hat s too bad. lie didn't want to go I f wouldn’t 
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say too much. If we had known he didn’t want to 
go as badly as that " Wd,u t0 

" ^rh l r lr !,! K Vf’ d:l ' l > , 10 , 1 ,'' his «““** had said. 

, 3 ,, l J{fP^ ' ]L d°csn t like the Smith-SmvHiM 
ell P I hat was the droll name of i lw> i * 

had given this “ evening “ 1 tho l* 0 **® wll ° 


Mrs. 


" I don’t dislike them— I didn't ,, T 

- &°U 

“‘“'I • J^HWh m^Ln^SKoiil^ 0841 ' 

And where did you spend all the time ? “ 

Moir had asked. r 

,r In the Park." 

, A look, that even in those days he had bomin in 
dread name on her face. It communir -it, .If J 
for a brief moment to Mr. Moir's face ; hut Mr Moir 

had not a sinister mind. ‘ Mou 

u And you came home and told „s ym , ( , n j owd 
ihepar ty ' Jus mother had cried. “You licd J y » 

^ t)h I tut, lot I said Mr. Moir. “ Let him he 
fins is too much like Army (Hscipliiuj. If a soldier 
5? ^ <:a j'°dd he can be arrested not only for a specific 
Time, hut for iialf a dozen others— drunk, soiling 
us clothes, being out without leave, resisting arrest’ 
nd so foi tli, whim drunk would cover it. didn’t 
o to the parly ; that’s all. Me didn’t want to go 

^saklsoXl’’ *> t0 U Pillty ’ »** m y *>•” 

“ Oh well, 'that’ll do." 

: tho B lifH ,i "vJ™ W -i y ™' that «mo alone 

loir had “ui<l. V y wry stra,i e <! 1 " Mrs, 

Now she began to think that perhaps he was not 
tei all, growing “steady." He wa s dcveloiS 
cretivcness, she thought. And doubtless he wasf 




almost anybody who is mocked because of his love 
will crow secretive regarding them- -I hough secrek 
will not be his word for the silemie ; fmUec^ 
perhaps. There was such a ready Yes uithor!, 
always came from Martin when Mrs Mnir aske* 
him if he enjoyed work, that she felt: oddly unsaid 
tied It was more in a tone of suppressed lulling 
than of genuine acknowledgment that he spot* 
Well might he say, " Yes lather ! She had wap 
war on him, for his own good perhaps, hut lie h! 
put up no defence. She doubted if he was vat 
finished. He was not vanquished. He had m 
to earth — to borrow a phrase from our ladies nit 
gentlemen who hunt foxes. I lie lunch hour <>: 
nominal hour-was devoted to gulping uneh an! 
devouring hooks on art in the Mitchell l.ibiiiRj 
But there were, other mid half-hours in tin- day tli( 
he could snatch. For example- Charlie MaeDoujj 
would send him down to Stewart & MacDonald's! 
Buchanan Street, with half a dozen patterns t 
show to somebody there, and to bring back ^ 
order. Invariably Martin arrived out of Inva 
at that great rambling store (murh mole ninihlir 
even, than it appears from the sited), giving oa 
sion for the head of the department that lie scout 
out there to say jocularly to his own young rati 
" There’s an example in celerity for you hoy* 
"You hoys" grinned. They knew- -ami the li« 
knew too— that such haste did not always imp 
devotion to business. 


Hurriedly would Martin return up Buelimi 
Street, hurriedly would lie turn the comer ai f 
wards’s, hurriedly dash on to Ingram Street. Tfc 
suddenly he would disappear from the paveirc 
as if swallowed up. He had indeed mid in Ira 
“ run to earth." He had plunged down into i 
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basement smoking-room of a tea-shop. There hr 
ordered a cup of coffee ami a cigarette. There 
sat and dreamed on the brand and liapi y nh, 
divan wlnle hrs heart returned to its non’nal ff 
With .1 Graphic, or an Illustrated London Neman 
ns knee he an at rest, out of the odo mnfLttZk 

the KhI & hTu 1 ' 1 'htt'ie r 1«>TO with 

Tliat added t'o the plousiin! of ncciiifr, suiTeptiUonslv 
from the unsought lid,! of action. Tl'e Si 

and Hift Jnmguto. and in Wall Street, w .,« “ o! * 
shops as Venice seemed to «iv« to the r i M >r ti. ' 1 
K» « ««hum.ut in Quetsi^Street, \vitere men 
to oat, a place that provided (in* most faseinalmif 
poses, <|uaint poses rosombline h,,. ,,i, ,. s , Pk 

SaisraSH,??- 

sSS it,!',', clr, 

Kingston Dock- - --for he ] ia d wuiuloiWl 
r-wandering one day, looking at tin river ,, the 
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brigantines, with car-ringed Iberians unlnaditij 
oranges. Somehow a box broke, tin* manges fc| 
out, and the brown hands gathered up the goldtt 
fruit. The soft goods warehouse was very far away, 
This scene had additional joy, was intimately drai 
to him because a reference to Vierge, in a magazine 
article on pen-and-ink drawing, had sent him recentl;! 
hunting for the work of that artist of the IVninstii;[i 
and lie hacl found, and poured over, his illusl utionJ 
to Don Pablo de- Segovia. These little Spanisli 
orange boats, with their Spanisli sailors, reminded 
liiin of Vierge. But there were many other pieim^ 
etching themselves upon his mind tin* pigeon' 
fluttering down from the cornices of the Exchange 
light grey and blue against the drab smoked stone 
dainty on the broad steps and pavement ; the mu’ 
with little straps round their trousers below tin 
knee, tearing up the streets, swinging pick and wield 
ing shovel, men such as lie saw in Urungwyn draw 
ings. The fact that he was never censured at lli 
warehouse for being out too long (seldom had evci 
the comment: "They kept, you a long while! 1 
made to him on his return), caused him to goo; 
labouring under the illusion that he was giving ||| 
father, as they say, a fair deal, caused him in hclunv 
that he had evolved the rigid answer to his j unhid) 
in arithmetic. 

When he became a devotee of the umlcrgronni 
smoke-room a room kept fresh, despite its posit Ik 
below street level, by the fanners that perennial!! 
changed the. air— -he, as the phrase was among \l 
ware us' ” fellows, for abandon, " let her go (hi 
lncher 1 " In underground smoke-rooms, lit by so!: 
electric light that twinkled on silver-like coffee' mid 
on brown sugar in blue bowls, sugar that was. si 
delightful to play with, to heap up and watch as if 
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sagged together and settled down again— in under- 
ground smoke-rooms, before the doors of E, 
hung straight-folded heavy curtains, Martin recov- 

f! cd . . of , tl |° r . out 0 us ceased to remember 
tlie black background, forgot to repeat : " You will 
never draw as well as he did at seven ! ” He saw 
man drinking something amber-hued from a ‘Sa4 
set m a silvei cup, an amber liquid with a shred 
of yellow lemon „> it. He pricked his Lrs an 
hcailctTiied foi its name— and discovered Russian 
tea So, over Russian tea and Turkish ciganlttes 
he let the time pass, dreaming and hualiiuAiinRclV 
thl r i ;! {in ^, ( 1 ,f ^ l<! s lcepy face of Fortuny. * 

His father knew naught of nil this. His mother 
knew naught of it ; and it w,s well n 1 lct 

that she did not know iff u u ‘ 
to-day. Here he 

It was ,!s d the enemy of occupation had abruptly 
left his dominions, Risine he h*ist<>neri ^ 

bought a sketch-book and a B.H. pencil, returning to 

SlfV-M 74° (arUn ; I “ lvil ^ hm ' "" l throe to 
llalN past foui , mcM»lv to mi from ( ilnccfAiYi » 

r,*- J. 

t imploded Charlie MaeDmigall. " Here he 

fe" SUV " WJmt hilV(; y°« * *y twyour- 

L . i:a ” wiY is tliat I wish I was not Ebeue/or 
noirbson, Mr. MaoDougall, and then you could re 

I? ^d^r V ° rCd 

l h "l whaUtls mV duty Un"p»n yoTas itls l^I 

11 ‘l" 1 " 1 "' "f ™ hour's 


1^1 — ‘in afternoon ! M ^ 

£ J he worst of it is," suit! Martin, 
eport me I won't get the sack I " 


that if you 



IK! 

afternoon, s 
’* as he cu! 
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Old Charlie looked into his face more 
as if studying it. . . „ 

“ Oh well— come and give '! 1C a * ia 
and heaved a sigh, and they fell to \v< >1 k hai 
pieces from the many stacks, sending 'In? 
the hoist to be calendered — then omit up tli 
again. Martin was trying his best- '! us V(!| ‘ 
to build decently and in order. Jhil h< 
got what old Charlie said, that 
stopping in the "brick-laying 
building of cloth stacks. 

" Mr. Martin Moir," he said slowly, y 
gi’e a spittle for your work I 

Charlie had got the truth of it 1 Hut hi 
six o'clock, closing time, time to go home, 
sorry again, sorry for Charlie morn Ilian hi 
much as Bowles, on being discharged, hud 
to be more sorry for Ebenczcr Moir than lor ! 
Charlie had known the truth a long time, (Ik; 
had never stated it. But there was unmet! 
his tone, when lie did make the statement,' 
uncouth Crown Street terms, not at all an if 
censuring. In fact the voice stuck t he inter 
and though the words were drastic, din'd, ni 
the intonation seemed to imply half-desj wait! 
instead of annoyance. Shamefacedly Mai lit 
down to wash and prepare to go home. Tli< 
ooy/ was downstairs at the same employ. 

■ Is my father gone ? " asked Martin. 

Yes— he's off. V 

: O^ers were waiting to wash, some eurryini 
own towels and soap, some content with tin: 
munal roller one and the yellow bar. Marlin 
up again to the warehouse. Employees were 1 

" 1 TnnT y - T, th „ the ^Shtsomc StO]JS of im>ii sri 

Good-nights were exchanged. Charlie wa; 
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gomjfone!* WtUCh0USC COat and doimin S his home- 

" 1 sa y* *{r. MucUourall/' said Martin, " I do hope 
l, » d erstand that I don't take longer to go to 
jlacos because I in Ebencser Muir's son. I 4m 
Jo it anyhow. I only came back at all to-day I 

!Moi%«m I " ,S<! 1 rcmombeved tlmt I EbcnSer 

" Fine, man, fine I " said Charlie MacDoiigall in a 
gen lo low voice He arranged his coat, put l is h i 
p behind ami tugged the waistcoat clown, turn'd 
the lapels, peered at Martin’s eyebrows, " As sure 
is I m lookin’ you m the lace, my lad," lie said “ I 

lent ytm' here 1 . 101 “ Br,s,t nliBtllk ‘ ! when he 

'' Am I no good, Mr. MacDougall ? " 

• Naive question I 

” Oil, you’re nil light ! Hut, man. it’s evident in 
he very way ye move that ye wasn't meant „• 
nanulaeturor I It is indeed.” 

Martin laughed oddly. 

,(Ash>d l WUU,(I y(niadvisi ‘' tll( ‘ u * Mr. MacDougall ?" 

" An man, an artist I Jlan, if I could < m lv 
esure o geltm your father in a wide-eyed frame 
f nimd I d suggest il lilctr, him it like.” * 

II«; won t hoar of it,” said Martin. “He says 
ic mdv art l can go in for is Applied Art.” 

« An T?™ < ‘ a V y ,? «Pl»ly il here ? ” 

n p ,T. , , n l the business designing doth-'’ 

11 y^p , !* lS I ’ !l< 1)0 y° kuow what I’m goin* to 

*' No, Mr. MaeDougall.” 

Ye II go to hell if ye stay here. Ye'ye stopped 
iokin'\h ,U tUC<U 1:0 n Uill ‘ in ^nwke-rooms and 

wkm they ceegrottes. 
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“ How did you know ? ” . 

« I've seen ye goin' in ! Sixteen is i, or seve 
teen ? Get back to your skitclnn . I bat was bi-tU 
Not a sldtch have I seen under t lu; no, 

nor in the blotter, for writs. I Mm-w \\\ sp,j 
to your father — No, I don l see Inn I .m All, 
all I’ve worked for him fifteen years, lull t hat finest 
mean that I’m his adviser. Anyhow, ii.y hi 
vc wad get on with your skitelim nr, am. 

^ " But they tell me they re no good. 

“Who do?" . . 

“ Er— oh " Martin stammered. 

" Oh well, it's beyond me, said Mi. M.irlH»nj»i 
" Good-night, lad." 


Vli 



CHAPTER V. 

It is to be feared that tlio emotions awakened in 
Marins heart by that "Good-night, lad/' were 
emu ions of self-pity. Though his hat was a-tilt 
!! ls straight, though his general bearing was 
. S T I^ ' H, JV? hi; joined the home, ward-bound throng 
in Itigiam Street, it was a dolorous countenance that 
he wore, How pathetic it was, thought lie feriHe il 
at last toward what, so far, he l.ad takon for granted , 
that he should be spurred by outsiders to follow the 
calling of Ins predilection, stimulated to pursue his 
true bent by strangers, and at 'homo be discouraged 

S If/T" 1, J Ic Was vni<l (,f !L1 »y word on behalf 
pf his father s attempts to meet him half-way, to 
acknowledge lus inclination even as a " hobby, to 
look forward to the day when I»is love for art might 
hud useful outlet- designing new patterns for flannel 

ft fen ft iR "j v vor(l . y M y sor,y for Uimcll ~ - 

and fell at he same time a little proud of his silence 
v ion MacDougall had asked : •• Who told you your 
drawings are no good ? " y y 

fti ' V(!St wurd so considering, he was 
pleasantly importuned by the odour of newly-ground 
[fee-beans. ^ His heart stirred ; and instead of 
|omg on to Gordon Street and the homeward train 
f disappeared abruptly from (lie pavement; he 

Sftun S ift? Vn r ll i s 1 s ‘ n ;y tn{U ‘y* tlw tea-house in 
nit, nun olrixt. io-night there was nobody in the 
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smoking-room when he descended. The felt-slip 
pered waiter, in ordinary lounge suit, bmugfr 
coffee and cigarettes, set the polished mateh-linj 
and ash-tray, stood beside him chatting ; then 
having laid an illustrated weekly beside him 
departed. 

Not a sound was to be beard but Hint of footstep 
in the street as homing people trod over the dullt* 
bull’s-eye lights set before the window in the pave- 
ment instead of gratings; just that •••and anon tP 
sound of coffee-grinding again, or it might be. knife 
cleaning, or of the working of the. air-rleamin 
apparatus. At any rate it did not jar the quiet, j 
feeling of exaltation came, to him. This might b 
what Walt Whitman meant, by " I loaf and invit 
my soul." There was much of subdued ritthnes 
to Martin's eyes, in this deserted smoke-room. Ii 

was like reproductions of Velasquez rich and solw 

and velvety. The door opened gently and two nm 
entered, talking quietly, and took seals at a far tali 
The waiter drifted in to them, listened tu their lav 
spoken order, drifted away. They spread a rhis 
board before them, set up the pawns, the kings, tf 
queens and the knights nil in order, and slowly Marti 
slipped the sketch-book out, and began to drai 
again— within the month, lie was " skilehin* 1 
again. 

The artist in him had triumphed over the meb 
choly youth of seventeen. But the rest from aclii. 
drawing had done good — the sad rest ; for he hs 
been looking at things, had been observing, lu 
been seeing with a poignant clarity. lie knew liiu 
self, as lie looked at the chess-players and nut thflj 
down, that this was the, best site tell lie bad lira 
made. He was utterly engrossed, so deeply ef 
grossed that lie did not know the waiter had ^ 
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vcd liis occupation and was standing behind him 
looking over his shoulder at the progress of the 
pencil-sketch. "Man! You're an artist I ” made 
lum jump so that he knocked over the sugar-bowl 
Th ? W[li ‘f caught it before it fell to the floor; 
am, muttering Well caught I" set it „„ another 
table. He was an artist I Someone had told him 
he was an artist I Another man now entered and 
called the waiter away. 

Good life! Time was flying. 1-Ie liad better -bo 
hieing away to ( . onion Street Station and the train 
for Langside, Oil he set, once more, upon the home- 
ward way — perky now instead of dolorous. As he 

C 2Trn° of l >1 , lvl;mol ! t ,l h‘Un. having crossed the end 
of Miller Street, a voice arrested him. 

" Hullo, Moir ! " 

He wheeled- and saw his one-time Literature 
Master at the (rraniniar School where he had been 
as the word is applied, educated. 

" Mr- Miukei ! ” he ejaculated. 

. V 1 '? 1 aro you iloing in this part of the world ? " 
asked Barker, with high-held head, twinkliue a 
greeting. ” 

."Tins is my part of the world,” said Martin, as 
(hey shook hands. 

n"i° h ! is , y°}\ v <>f support?” and 

Barker loll in step beside his ex-pupil, 

„ * m * n n *y s place,’’ replied Martin. 

; Vou are I Modern instead of Classic still rules, 
joes it r iou look very cocky about it. Unite a 
r young map on change,' I suppose ? " 

'} ‘ lo n’t know about (hat I ” And Martin 
anghec I ve just been told to-day, in the ware* 
louse, that I m no good for a soft goods life." 

(j . rcat pw*iwarity 1 ” cried Barker. " Who was 

he wiseacre ? w 3 
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" My department head." ........ 

“ You seem to flourish on affronts and iHdiltling!;" 
said Barker, bobbing along beside him, head half 
turned, twinkling at him through pince-nez that 
were constantly sagging to right on Ins nose, dragged 

down by a slender gold chain.. 

“Me? Oh yes. I'm accustomed to bring told 
I can't do this, and mustn’t do that.” _ 

« Ah 1 ” said the school teacher, glittering glee- 
fully. "{It’s the young martyr age you’re in at 

present, is it ? ” . ... 

Martin smiled to himself, laying Ins lmnt 
the edge of his sketch-book that prolrudei. 

his pocket. ■ „ „ 

"Come and have something to eal wilh me, said 
Barker. “I’m ravenous. I’ve had unlhing to cat 
since one o'clock,” , , „ _ r . 

' “I'm afraid I should be getting on, Marlin an- 
swered. “I'm awfully glad to see you again, 
but ” 


upon 

from 


" You must come ! ” 

" I've just had some grub 1 ” 

" Unselfish youth ! Come and watch me cat 
then. I want to inquire into you. I am anxious 
to see the young man in business who once knew 
of ' all things that move between the. quiet poles’: 
and of the death of Marlowe, hut learnt of Arith- 
metic and German nothing more than how it fed; 
to be flogged,” He cocked bis head afresh for the 
focus of analysis — and saw nothing. lie almost 
let Martin go. 

“ All right, I’ll come with you,” said t he hoy, for 
the line from Marlowe had given him again a sens 
of abandon, or of freedom. Tins supper gong might 
ring at Queensholme for all he cared. Tie imd sud- 
denly beheld the street before them us with new 
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eyes, saw it soaring and stretching, marked the 
clouds above falling into the grand scheme or ar- 
rangement, as of a stage set for an ecstatic play. 

" Where shall we go ? ” said Barker ; and answered 
the question himself. “ Yes, here we arc— I know." 
He led the way across to West Nile Street, and en- 
tered a restaurant there, a restaurant' with a luring 
glow in the frosted glass of its window, a sense of 
brightness in its yellow front. There was a bar- 
room to loft behind swing floors on which the large 
twisted brass handles glittered brightly. As they 
passed this door, a man in blue livery swung open a 
farther one, giving them entrance to a large cham- 
ber' with many lights and tables, a twinkling lire, a 
thick carnet, thick as the drawing-room carpet at 
Quoonsholnie. 

Barker was ravenous. He had muttered some- 
thing on entering about a Welsh-rarobit ; hut when 
they were seated and a waiter (who concentrated the 
high and low tones of the place in himself, with his 
splash of white shirt and his black suit) had pre- 
sented a menu card, the teacher discovered a deep 
appetite, and gave orders for its satisfaction. Mar- 
tin thought at first that ho would eat nothing, hut 
a creamy tomato soup to begin with suggested to 
liim that he was ready for more. The soup finished, 
Barker felt able to talk. By nature and occupation 
lie, was inclined to cynicism, and when he was hungry 
;io was to some people intolerable. If those on 
-vhom he directed his dialectics took umbrage at him 
md declared he was " all wrong ” and arguing for 
irguing's sake, he would persist in his contentions, 
laying: "Well, refute if you can!" He had, in 
irgumont, the confidence of sparrows, and the agility. 

? “ Whal: on earth did you go into your father’s 
>laco for ? " lie asked, wiping his lips with the nap- 
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kin and frowning at its ovor-starohed^ conditio 
" He is in the cloth business, is ho not ? • 

“ My people wanted mo to.” 

" Oh— that was very self-centred of them. 

« Well, I must tell you that my father explain! 
that things were not at all what they should be- 

of course this'is between ourselves 

“ oh, quite ! ” Barker said, and twinkled, with 
suggestion of derision. “ Your father explained i 
you— I see,” and up went bis head perkily. 

“ All the manufacturers in (llusgow arc feolir 
worried just now,” Martin explained. ” My fntlu 
told me that ho was worried about the future, mi 
would be glad if I could see my way to go into 11: 
soft goods business.” 

■ Barker smiled mom broadly. 

“ So you went in for bis sake ? How long ago ? 
"Over a year now. Well, you see, lie explain* 
that things necessitated one. of ns going in soon, an 
my brother is doing so well at school that he 1 1 »« mgh 
if I didn’t mind about it ” 

■ His old master stared and frowned and his nostril 
dilated. 

” You seem to lie developing into a prig I ” lie sai' 
” Prig ? I do fuel that it sounds a bit oneer, a* 
tell it. But that’s as near as I can explain. V 
had along talk. Anyhow, 1 went into the business 
“ And now you imagine that, you are a mini 
facturer I Playing at being a manufacturer, I e: 
<pect ! ” 

Martin stared now. He had thought it was 
conversation, they were engaged noon -a slight! 
rude conversation, perhaps, lmt old teachers ha* 
rights, he felt, just as have parents. Now, hot 
even it seemed that lie had been under i ross-o 
animation. 
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" It’s all side and rubbish to talk about going i nt „ 
business for papa's sake ! " scoffed Barker 

" I’m only telling you the truth I ” said Martin 
indignantly. 

“ Then you are a prig." 

Martin did not take umbrage. He sat considering 
whether he wore a prig or not— and so annoyed 
Barker, who wonted, erroneously, in Martin's kick 
of anger at the charge, a high sense of superiority in 
that young man. 

" I'm not a prig ! ” Martin said suddenly, looking 
fairly into Barker's eyes. 

"Ah I That's better," said the teacher, and 
teamed on Ins ox-pupil. " I’m trying to discover 
f there is anything dynamic in you.” 

Martin's gaze roved blankly dvor the man before 
lim. He surveyed the. egg-like forehead. From the 
parse eyebrows to the crown of the head seemed 
ill forehead with one or two beads of moisture on 
t and a little Huff at the top. 

" And I thought you were just having a queer 
and ol chat, Martin answered simply, and won* 
jered what Barker meant exactly by " dynamic.” 
,o catechise 1 rankness leads to annoyance — some- 
Inies to the catechist (li st. Barker stopped in time 
ie ceased trying to be clever after the whitebait 
enmins had been taken away and the veal balls and 
asst potatoes and etmlillower had been set before, 
ini. ft suddenly occurred to him that though lie 
'as intensely clever he need not whet his wit on 
!us young man ; so, instead of trying to bore, into 
lartm s soul, or ego (which was so open, indeed, that 
oring was absurd —dipping was the only method 
>r anyone who wished to sample), he ordered wine 
**« n Ar ,ok u,) tlu ‘ rdIt! of adviser instead of catechist. 

Of course it's perfectly natural for your father 
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to want you in his business," said he ; " but froi 
what I saw of you at school I should say that on 
of the arts was your wilier. Do you ever try ( 
write ? " 

“ No." Martin sliook his head and fell into i 
disconcerting far-off gaze. 

At that moment a young man mimed, and, pass 
ing their table, said : " Hullo, Barker ! " 

"Hullo, Wilson!" cried Barker. " I low are you? 1 

" All right," and the youth passed on, firing nvc 
his shoulder: "What are you up to? You'ri 
quiet. Not debating ? " 

Martin, glancing after this cheery person, libs 
his appearance, although he thought him ratliei 
unusual. His hair was very long. Tie had a car 
riage of head that reminded Marlin of " Velasquez, 
by himself.” 

" You know who that is," said Barker. 

■ "No.” 

" Don't you remember Wilson ? " 

Martin turned to the young man, upon whom lit 
sense of courtesy had kept him from looking nvc 
markedly till then, and recognised an < »ld sc In n >1 fellov 

" So it is I He. looks like 1 an artist I " 

" Looks like a young fool I " said Barker. " Bt 
ho is an artist. I'm told lie's doing big tiling 
Wilson I Wilson I He doesn't hear 1 " lie m 
and went over to the. table at which Wilson lia 
seated himself, and they exchanged a few word 
Then Wilson looked over toward Martin. 
i "Oh I" lie. cried, and leaping to his feet cam 
back eagerly, Barker behind him. " It’s you 
Moir ! " and they shook hands. " I didn’t rerognis 
/on." He turned to the school-teacher. “ Leo! 
lerc, Barker, don't begin arguo-bargying. Mo can'i 
lelp it, Moir, must always be taking sides," hew 
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XuoHn^ tlK i s ! d0 ' s 

V JOs Xr/4 

stwar bfe i*A r 3 

■ «m of dark Imir .'.so t ^Vl fJlT ’ " tte 
Martin was dclif-lited with lids spa, .cl, U id will, 

lila; an old friend, and as a relief ’ Ito CMW 

toons ^^ t nSdly’?“' ,ilV " y °" *•« <**»« ™ 

i)|( “ T adrml it," Wilson replied, l„,wi„ K , but clearly 

wns-.- sa i( , 

worn an artist” nu J nst «<w yon 

how/j' nmlnl.S 1 mmlj'tuiiuK linwn' 1 "^'?;;,,"!^ 
^ K * ,l, " , * t ^ 

Oh, you artists ” oriel n., r j.,„. >• r f , 

i picture for a joke • ~ U l ’ ff - v<m 

Wilson JiuigM, delighted, 
i'tiiw for a joke is ijood 1 ” ht« sniii *< t 

,ie 
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had not been produced — and here it was now, boint 
hauled out to show to Wilson before they were fnirlj 
seated again. 

Wilson looked at the sketch. Then he turned to 

Barker and said drolly : “ Did you— -say- (hat— 

our — friend— is — in — the — soft — g< >ot Is — hi isi 1 less ? *' 
It was the manner of tin; man that made lm« e 
the charm, and Barker smiled. So did Martin. H e 
was liked a parched flpwer under tin* ties I i aim hop. 

"In my father's warehouse, learning inanufaetur- 
ing," he explained, and added : " ostensibly.” 

"Ah! This is better," cried Barker. " This is 
more the true man I ” 

Martin, in this new society, was more alert, Hi 
turned to Barker. 

"No,” lie said. “The other version wav. I 


too. It was your leading <|iiestinns that pul a 
different complexion on me. Anyhow- 1 ,tm kern 
on drawings. And I'm going to draw again too 
after to-night." 

" What’s the mystery ? ” asked Wilson. 

' "Oh, nothing I Somebody told me 1 nmldii’l 
draw for nuts, anil 1 chucked it for a hit. I.rt us' 
talk of something besides Me ! ’’ 

"Hal For a bit I Chucked it I You're sensi- 
tive. Tf you listen to people who talk rot like that 
to you it is time somebody also talked about you to 
you I You've got the. gift, Moir. You've observed ' 
You vc observed not only what's round about you 
but how other men f’d Him in the same subjects 
there s a bit of Vierge in this, is there not ? " 

„ V«y likely. I've done some peering into Vierge." 

w,tiI°DUT ?- ot t r e glft IJut you’ve been crushed 

oy jwje Philistines I suppose, ami all you want is - 

r° let your hair grow," said Barker. 

Wilson glared at luin. 
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“ Don't he blasphemous 1 " he said. 

“ * w * 8 merdy completing your simile I " 

, \ ou re all right, old man/' Wilson said to Mon 

and handed the sketch-book back. ,f You net 01 

with your work this work. Don't worry ahou 

people who catch your coat-tails and haul you bad 
— let them go to the devil." 

;; What would you advise ? ” asked Barker. 

does lu‘7" ^ 0 lUmn,t Wllnt iuWk{ ' ,J cjw>nd that 

" I believe I do? " said Martin. “ I fed bad in 
the soft growls. My lather wants me to go on with 
it, and then Iheres my mother " 

M,m> i, l 1 1 Wil - vs is '" «nid Wilson 
Mdly. And one is generally expected to do what 
they want. 1 here are generally sisters too. Of 
com so the trouble is that we never set up to direct 
them as to whet they should do. ft is an unwritten 

o ni “ W i !l< and so forth is given to the 
aitisl We have to be sociable with them, but they 

-- -T ,, ; h! WiUl US ‘ >» li sociable 

witli iigfiih I If you are sociable with them thev’ll 

V M 1 YuV-i V | ,i: °f l . f ,. y< ’ n 1(11 tI,cm ,H ‘ s ‘»cial.Ie with 

y<m -they 11 be familiar. 

, • l, 1 '! am very young though wondrous 

Wist commented Barker. ' But you’ll learn more." 

^ Perhaps well all learn learn a lot- " said 

Wilson, lie seemed .suddenly as if constrained 
seemed to freeze. .Barker rose. ' 

“ I'll leave you two," he said. 

you l ~~" lM ‘ Kau Marlln ' , ' I , fcel that 

■ "J P |, ;3 va J ,t8 to I st,i y w 1 itJ ! »*•»’' said Wilson, looking 

«L? i w !‘° i;u to 1,1(1 waiter, " but 

now it s not relatives that worry him- -it's his sense 
of courtesy I 
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" I'm Koine across the road to play a K !| me ol 
billiards. Barker told them. 1 hero am always 

some men there I know. . . • . . „ 

" Perhaps we’ll pop over anti join you later, 

W ‘^Ta«ta just now, then I won’t shake hands at 

that rate/’ and giving a smile to Mai tin, fiill of 
encouragement, ami a nod as of thanks to W ikon, 
Barker departed. After the. wink-wmk-wink of the 
swing door had stopped on Ins exit. Mat tin and 
Wilson began to talk of wlwt had happened to each 
since schooldays, of their likes and dwlikw. Uw 
sat a long time, dallied there indeed until he lights 
over other tables went out. and the darkness m 
croachcd upon them, so that towards the end they 
sat in a kind of pool of radiance. Martin looked 
round once for a moment, thinking that perhaps they 
kept the waiters. . 

r Are wo keeping anybody ? lie broke im 
" They’ll dam soon let us know if we, are ! 

Then the waiter’s shirt front showed in the sur- 
rounding gloom, and he came into the ligiik 
" Very sorry, gentlemen- -eleven o'clock, lie said. 
“ Eleven ! ,V gasped Martin. 

Thrw» had never llown so before. Wilson noticed 


the start, so did not, when they came out, propos 
to detain Martin longer. They walked through tin 
lane opposite, but though they saw Barker there 
they merely said good-night to him again. He \va 
in his element, standing before the closing doors o 
the billiard-room, deep in argument with uuotlie: 
man, on Tree Trade and Protection, u ring stand 
ing round listening with delight. 

” Queer devil Barker,” said Wilson, as they wen! 
on, “lie is shoving Tree Trade down that iimn’i 
hroat, Last time I saw him lie was in a crowd ol 
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Wen & ancl . wavin n the Protectionist banner, 
won’t h,mself ' 1 ^PPOse ! Look here-I 

>c i lnu\ y ! con i e to n W studio now, for I ox- 
! you want to get home. But take a note of the 

t ; ■ ,n y ° U tor V* it: 75 Wost R(, K <;nt 
t.ome Ip to-morrow. Bye-bye I ■" 

„ ” 1,:it Juno shall I come up ? ” 

beyon'if U S,,0rt ** 

cl!ih"l ‘!s fMn ti "f W i ls ‘ ll<mo 1,1 11,0 fwlinff 

past £_*“*'? . <»«? i-<4 

tl’i 

1] itched on to waiting 


tZ / mU <>f , *•*>* 

'-'f -' 1 clOTVn KonfliW Strict, th<! 
it ! f ttm K sMIc-atuldlu on tJioir 1 nicks wore 
1 , ' ot.tto foot of 1:1,0 hill (0 


'•“'■iwiy-u 

appiauJinig said . Come on ! Como on I Move 

Wh^i^iM 11 h r m l "~ w ! ult 11 full-packed 
, [1 ' r • . . aL ‘ °*V 1 ! 1 . iiniUon was 111 1,,s l»m» fc as he 
nvr. to Ii Mi * s . tutlon ' and the orangu-lit dock 
? wul Imn that in one minute a train should go 

fnlVn P would 'le t lC |,1 ; lt f on , n in il SP^ Umt brother 
|onn would have admired. Th> was so luinnv in 

laving met a man who understood, that he could 

^whooped aloud, could have kissed all the girls 

'"7,; » f 7">y ..»n ho mot hiollior mui 
, , * V 1, understood the meaning of Keats’s 

.™ <»«<*.” There. was an \ShcStX of 

K'rwivei ri-Jilf ! ,m - ■ II(! waH . in the mood now to 
' ! ^ u,lt meaning even m such a stain nent as 
X ^ ff r SJ nK fars sang together. Behold the 
hht m the big clock I Behold the sheen in the 
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shutters that were up before the bookstall I Be- 
hold the glamour overhead— the wreaths of steam 
and smoke showing pate blues and oily puipUv-~tlic 
smudged azure of the glass roof over all. He found 
a corner seat in a carriage ; and, as the ham wen 
out iogeling at first over crossing lmos, ho wanted 
to dance 5 to that dancing sound. I he tram ntmhlwl 
across the bridge; and it was, to-nigld, a rumble 
like the roll of kettle-drums, bar below was the 
river, the deep-dyed fuliginous river, showing 
dropped gold from masthead lights in the midst 
of its mugginess, showing swirling streaks, ^ oily, 
rouge-like— slimy purples, shudder v d«1>» bjjwky 
greens. A light slid under the bridge. Wharf 
lights suddenly, if dimly, showed that it was a, light 
on a launch that, as it sped along, disturbed the 
stream into a multitude of broken ripples. 

Then the river was left behind. Bridge Street! 
Bridge Street ! "—and they paused a moment, mid 
were off again. As the train rattled up to the high- 
level platform at Eglinton Street, a white-painted 
train • screamed parallel with them, and rushed on 
upon the low level, emitting sparks, showing its st reak 
of white with a blaze of lit windows, each going out 
suddenly, like the closing of a telescope, as it tore 
into the tunnel there, leaving only coils of grey 
smoke and steam in the empty station. 

It was not the half-bottle of wine I It was com- 


panionship I The mood lasted. Round tlm sweep 
of road from Mount Florida Station to Queens holme 
he walked gaily, very greatly aware of the stars, 
faint stars high above the ground-mists, and of the 
suburban freshness after the. city's oft-breathed air, 
A vanman, carolling inside a covered van, invisible 
between the two lamps (carolling with pleasure, 
doubtless, over parcels all delivered in the southern 
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suburbs, and bis day's work done), set Martin whis- 
hng and humming like a homing schoolboy. That 
lie was unwonted ly late and would bo " jumped on ” 
did not trouble him. I-Jc was so joyful that when 
hat thought came to him ho merely skipped. Ho 
had store of elation to stave off all censure I 
h . e . ? His mother opened the door. 

Oh Martin! she. said. " What has kept you ? 

tw Wciockl r ' rMl °" thC « 11 15 

ft s fill right, mother," lie answered. “ I'm so 
sorry to he late. I met Mr. Barker, and lie 


she asked. 


have me go to supper with him 

But when did you leave tins office ? 

Usual time. ’ 

" The usual time ! Six i And now it is close on 
twelve I You should not have gone to supper with- 

oycsT" n,nW nS ' ' wlMlt is tlK! matter with your 

, , ^ ‘J^'tknow. p‘> they look funny ? They do 
feel a bit stmgy. I here's a kind of nipping night- 
fog tunning along. It's ripping though I It makes 
everything a queer thill rich glow.” 

She eyed him suspicimislv as they walked into the 
sitting- room. Mr. Molr was still them, evidently 
keeping his worried wife company. At Hie words 
a queer dull rich glow " (which lie heard as Martin 

Cn S f O , ! nk0fI la,f whimsically at his son. 

‘ VJ, ; lt did you have to supper with him ? " he 
inquired. 

Moh Y<m 3,1011,11 1!ot ,iI?0 I ” cried Mrs. 

• Well, Tin glad he’s not run over. Your mother 
has been in a piekle, Martin afraid something had 
mpponed^ to you. How is Mr. Barker? Still at 
that flogging academy ? " 
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" He was no floggcr, dad. He was the best 
teacher in the school. ' 

" But six till past eleven, Mai tin I ’ said Mis, 
Moir, "Why " 

."Time flics when old friends meet, said his 
father. 

Martin had not intended In mention Hie meeting 
with Wilson. He was becoming self protective. 
He wished that Mr. Moir had not made that remark, 
for immediately his intention of secrecy was almost 
undone by his desire to tell all about bis long, tre 
mendous, inspiring chat with that other " <>]- 
friend," Wilson. Barker was eclipsed by Wilson 
But he kept quiet, for ho could not hear In hav 
another thrust such as had kept him from drawing 
paper for all but a month. The Adviser of Ret ieene 
within him assured him : " If you mention Wilsoi 
there will only bo fresh onslaught upon Art." 

"That boy is keeping something from us," sail 
his mother, after he had gone up to bed. 

" Do you think so ? ” 

“ I feel it. He is losing his frankness." 

" Oh, I think you’ve, just been worrying to-night, 

I was worried too, though 1 said nothing ; but I 
think it is a mistake to seem too anxious over one's 
boys— it reacts on them." 

up in his room, humming to himself an impro- 
visatory lilt of joy, Martin turned over bis colhv 
tiori of old magazines, each retained carefully for tin 
reason that it held illustration or illustrations show- 
ing the face,, or the studio, or the work, of souk 
admired artist. One of the most greatly eherisM 
was a Century Magazine,- already referred to, con- 
taining an illustrated article on Fortuny and Re- 
nault. I-Ic had not ever read the article, of ter 
though he had studied the accompanying iilustra 1 
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!i°" S, , f '!)'r ig ! lt ’ having looked for iho hundredth 
!" ™ 1 hoi tuny s studio in Paris (pen skotcli by 
k Blum from a photograph),” he turned the pages 
to look at reproductions of some of tiiat artist’s work 
again and, m turning the pages, some of the printed 
matter arrested his eye. It was as if one of the 
paragraphs stepped out from tho crowd of paragrap h 
and button-holed him. He read : *• The relic S 
interested us most, Jiowever, was Fortuny’s drawing* 
hook at nine years of age. Not a time ,,r i' ‘.o 
here, only a child's scrawls — wild flights' of the iinagi- 

1 1 1:L V"I , | UI( . 1 ( 'o])ies of commonplace drawing- 
Ciiid.i , out a li ensure nevertheless.” ” 

Why had he not read tliis before ? Why liatl he 

. (I,,s n ol<! knowing all (he illus- 

ti .ilmus so well, yet not read a word of (he article 
on article hat contained words so iuspiringly a n i ' 
cable to Ins own case ? Here was something ® , 

'T M . 1 m’v !!! lfll m 1 lil,: vo } co that whispered to him 
still . \on will never draw as well as he did at 
seven He would show this to his mother he 

w!S 1 f !! ,U l( ' r , to tukt! hack her wounding 

woids of comparison between his work and that of 
Reginald Ifamngway at the age of seven. No - 

her Th-’h-ld , . m tCr m iYf . to talk ,,f drawing to 
hi,,; -J ,l u , tkl H n ' \ vllcl determination, looking 
at Blum s pen-and-ink of Fortuny’s studio, to save 
up lus pocket-money and rent a studio of his own I 
1 would he near (ilassfonl Street. When he was 

?o 1 t 0 s. >ol l l Jl °. wonl ! 1 rmh to his studio, draw 

V !■ ,WM!k hi the warehouse 1 The 
d ti nmnation was sudden and wild -for ho was in 

,llt * m,mt ‘ , d he knew it for a mere 
Ju h fancy that could not blossom in thin 
£0 m hig-huuse of u world. Well, to-morrow at any 
tale lie would sec a studio. Alsu he would hear what 
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steps it was requisite to take to become a veiitabl 
artist To-day's talk with Wilson had boon ha| 
of past, of school, and half of pictures-but of ho\ 
to be an artist not a word hud been said 

Tust after he got into bed ho heaul Mis, Moi 
mounting to her room. He could heat her tires 
rustling on the stairs. At his door she paused 
How he hoped she would not come in. Ho hat 
been aware of something unpleasantly »|uestioniii( 
in her eyes on his return home lo-uighl. She was 
coming In to talk, and talk, mid question I Slu 

opened the door. 

» Are you asleep, Martin t she asked softly. 

He did not reply. He lay motionless, and she 
went away. Next moment lie wanted to call : "I 
am awake, mother." Should lie or should he not? 
He felt a great love for her, and yet he < hired not 
call her back. Had the room not been dark lie migl;' 
have done so ; as it was, he could not and he !c 
her go. But he felt intensely guilty ami t hankies 
when the frou-frou of her skirts had passed a\va\ 
thinking of years that laid gone hack and bud 
He saw her, it seemed ages ago, mending a toy gui 
for him, Tin: cork bullet had jimmied, and she tool 
a two-pronged fork, thrust one prong down tin* bunt 
—and the other clean through the first and scrum 
lingers of the hand that held the barrel, lie sav 
again her bravery when she stabbed her lingers 
*' AIL right, Martin," she said, looking very pair- 
and drew forth the prong with just mm sigh of pair. 
He watched her lave the lumd, wash it, bind up Ik 
fingers. He recalled how, in misery over her pah 
he had thrown the gun in the ash-lmekct. lie sa» 
her further back, tending him in some illness-j 

chicken-pox, lie thought tending him ever so gentlu 

holding his hands to keep hint from scratching bj 
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face. He saw her at the window, waving good-bye 
to him, on his first day a# school. Would lie call her 
yot ? She wanted to say something to him. No — 
he could not, ho had better not ; lie shrank from her 
because her love for him seemed all an amorous 
torture — a subtle killing of him, a robbing of all the 
light that lie loved, a leaving him in hopeless dark- 
ness, with her voice going on and on — telling him 
not to be selfish, but to try always to please his 
mother ; • telling him to honour his father and his 
mother-— and all women, and never contradict them ; 
and to apply himself to work. 

’ His father, in a friendly way, came much nearer 

to him than did his mother and yot it was her 

affection that ho craved, because she was his mother, 
perhaps. That affection she seemed to demand-— and 
ignore. When she did express affection for him (or 
asked him : " Are you not fond of your mother, 
Martin ? ") there was always, it seemed, a request 

',o follow a request for hiiq to do something that lit! 

lid not want to do. “ Because mother would like 
t, and you love mother.* 1 That was the usual 
)|mme. He gave 1 1* t love •but she did not scorn 
latisliod with that love. It. did not (alter his head 
:o consider that she did not know what “ love ” was. 
■To merely fell; wildly hopeless in the darkness over 
:lio belief that, to his mother, the proof of any talk 
){ affection could best be given by doing things he 
lid not want to do •“ for mollier's sake, because you 
ove mother.” And in his dreams lie found himself 
igonisodly loving a monster, part like, his mother, 
xirl like his youthful idea of (iod ■ -the while that the 
beloved monster stabbed him with long, curved 
words, such as were worn by the Moors in pictures 
by Regnuult. 
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ViiRY early in the morning lie awoke to a now worl 
So fresh was he, ami so light of heart, that it w 
difficult to believe this attic bedroom was the sail 
in which, feeling almost terrorised, ho hud falli 
asleep. Ho could not lie in bed when early sunligl 
made the sky overhead alia wonderful blue hue hi 
the inside of mussel-shells ; so lie rose, and dejparlii 
along the corridor, stripped and plunged m 1:0 
water, and was dressed before tint cool; was Mirrii 
and creaking in her room. Ho looked mil and sa 
how flat anti long lay the shadows of the hmises an 
their trees, what a drenched grey-green wav. the lid 

along towards the river Carl (hat Held now hni 

upon with houses. Me marked (lie wet and glittc 
ing gravel before the .house, the dewdrops on tl 
drenched iron gate ; and going downstairs he dre 
the chain, unlocked the door, went out. Me w< 
so eager for the hours to pass from now to alter iiooi 
when (he was decided) lie would run up to We 
Regent Street, that lie must ho doing something i 
them. 

He climbed the hill to the upper end of Queen 1 
Park. The gates wore open, b at not a person show* 
on the long, broad, rolled walk. The well-kept gras 
glowed wet, the clumps of well-ordered hushes sloa 
dark and shining. A coil or two of smoke went u] 
om chimneys here and there, round about, T te 
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part of Glasgow 1ms altered during recent years • 
.a great number of houses and streets have sprung 
up, and the vicinity is odorous of suburbia— papa 
and mamma, with a little reserve fund in the bank 
the pretty girls singing in the choir, playing tennis,' 
being loved by the amusing young men with wide 
cuffs and well-groomed lmir and ambitions in the 
city. Hut on this morning it had a rural air. A 
wall, sweeping round the semicircle of one of the 
branching roads, showed a door in it that was fascia* 
ating pietorially. Round the corner were little cot- 
tages. One was a kind of meagre shop. It had 
bottles of peppermint balls in one. of the windows 
boxes of bar chocolate, and when the dour was 
opened by little children, who stretched up one lmnd 
to the handle and in the othor.elutohod two farthings 
the belt sprung wildly. The " Monument ’* lmd not 
been erected, the Christian Endeavour Societies of 
the neighbouring churches had not yet begun to use 
the hit of open hilltop space as a Sunday evening 
plinth for their harangues to the strolling young 
people in picture hats, or with whangee canes. 

There was a feeling of having come to the end of 
Glasgow there, in the recent and yet how far-off days 
of this part of our story- -a sense as of Keats's line : 
"I stood tiptoe upon a little hill.” The sensation 
that was wont to come to the sensitive pedestrian, 
passing from the city by this hill-road, was that if 
he could just stand a trillo higher, .and look over the 
garden walls round about, all the vast open. country 
that rolls south of Glasgow, (dear up to thc.moms of " 
Ayrshire, and upper Renfrewshire, would be open to 
his : gaze, The branching roads, at this hilltop, held 
the lure of country travel. ( >n this < dear and spark- 
ling morning, when the only signs of humanity 
being astir were the pillars of blue smoke, the call 
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was very dear to Martin as lie gained his first wind 
cresting the hill. He turned the corner and took 
the road to Mill-brae, past a quiet road of pleasant 
houses that looked out on a farm. Somebody rlut, 
texed with a pail in the stables ; there was the hissing 
of an unseen man grooming a horse, in the paddock 
a rooster strutted and suddenly Happing his wines 
crowed vigorously. The sun showed its ton 
a segment of gold shield, over a garden wall It 
was like a Caldecott rooster— a Caldecott sunrise 
Martin laughed at the vigour of the crow and 
swung into his stride, passed the dotted houses of 
solid and gran deportment that stood behind low 
walls or behind high railings that were barked by 
ti m laurel hedges, came on to Hit; steep " bine " or 
hill, and -swung down it with the stones Hying 'from 

It had the an of a terrace and a house or two lifted 

The 
not 

was I-*— MiuiA-ity. jneyoiuj over Curl were fields 

unirJhfi • i '1^ lo ",' a,,tl I,!lt * tllis «»rly morning 
undei the high white clouds) and one or two farms’ 

,^ ac ^ c ^ ro,n i^ad, showing wedges of sun 
and shadow on roofs ami gables 8 01 91111 

siSEtSSw 

KKiS:s;n' :s ! 

to Giffnock Ouarrics’ T o , rii ~ Clu ', vll,, fc: 
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as he made up on them, and bellowed : " Fine 
mornin' ! " Obviously he belonged to a different 
class ; hut in that morning air they hailed each other 
easily. Martin must have been up, like them, even 
before the sun. On he posted, turning neither to 
left nor right, excepting where the road bent round 
slightly when, had it continued, it would have led 
to a large gate in a wall. After swerving here the 
road led between walls for a little way, high upon 
the left hand, hiding the garden of a house, low wall 
upon the other, allowing the passer-by to range his 
gaze through long vistas of wood. Then came fields 
again, and beyond them the unkempt tops of the 
quarry lands showed, barren lands of out-cropping 
rock and deep dust, tangled wild hushes and tufted 
dry grass a region that had been to Martin at one 
time the Bad Lands of Dakota (the Mauvuhe Terre 
of the old dolphined atlas at home), where he, a white, 
renegade, lived among the hostile Sioux who took 
refuge there ; and at another time, more recent, as 
he developed and discovered, had been to him part 
of" the forest ground called Thessaly,” 

The little coppice by the roadside, just before the 
quarry road turns off to the left, still held— held 
what ? It could not be called shadow ; it could 
not be called the last of the. night. It seemed rather 
an atmosphere— a sense— a presence — of intense 
peace. Perhaps f lic entrance of the sun-rays into the 
wood had much to do with giving that impression ; 
they stretched into it so nearly level that the leafy 
floor was lit only in those parts where it rose slightly, 
while the soaring tree stems overhead were dappled 
and splashed with sun, a pale, washed gold. But 
the best explanations of such experiences are no 
explanations; and with the spiritual, as with the 
temporal, with moods of the spirit as with conditions 
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of the physique, behind the lust explanation is t! 
mystery which turns the explanation into me 
evasion. There was a great sound of rooks in t] 
Merilces woods away behind ; a lark was already » 
in the tender blue dazzle overhead. l'Vom far awa; 
perhaps from the farm out of sight up the <|iiari 
road, came a sound of hammering, every ta 
doubled in an echo. Sparrows chirped and darted 
It was so quiet that Martin, standing there, enjoj 
Ing, motionless as a tree, could hear the, rat-a-tat < 
milk-carts tittuping to Glasgow on the Kihnarnor 
road — a broad, purposeful-looking road into wliic 
this rambling lane, upon which lie had been walkinj 
eventually led, though they were hen; held upm 
by a triangle or wedge of wilderness and deserts 
quarry holes ; for there is u kind of delta of road 
where the Kilmarnock road draws near to Glasgow 
He could hear the milk-carts, with their cans ral-a 
tatting maybe over half a mile away. Also then 
was a sound, very slow and very deliberate, as of; 
giant brcathing~-thu sound of a nump in the great 
workings beyond the hill to left. There came the tip 
tap, tip-tap again of the far-off hammer ing the rutllt 
of the distant milk-carts died away ; a blackbird 
trilled and half flew, half scuttled through the wood 
Martin was in a quiet ecstasy, or a tpiiet ecstasj 
was in him. He knew, knew deeplv and tremrn- 
dously, that he was alive, and that, all” this early sun- 
light, and these drifting blue shadows, were liis, 
this thin washed air, this blackbird song, this 
flitting and perching of endless sparrows tin! 
showed colours Invisible in their city brother*. 
Hal If he really grew tired of Glussford Street, 
of the smell of flannelettes, fancy goods, shir Him 
winceys — and how they did sielceningly smelt « 
lamp days I— he would leave home and join a bawl 
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of gipsies ! There were still real gipsies to be seen 
occasionally on the roads here — not mere tramps 
lodging-house tramps who fawned or intimidated as 
occasion advised. No— he would . . . 

A change in the air, or in the quality of the light, 
told him ho had better turn. The preliminaries of 
day wore over. It was not early morning now ; it 
was morning ; it would soon be forenoon. Two 
horses went swing-swinging up a hill to left as 
he returned, a squat hoy stumbling after them in 
the new-tumed furrows. “ Haw 1 Gee I Whoa— 
vein 1 ” name the ploughboy’s voice on the wind. 
The team showed on the crest in a picture that 
appeals to the artist and the Christmas plate painter 
alike, to gods, to madmen, and idiots, to supermen 
and simple souls. A long sprig in the hedge, soar- 
ing above Us neighbours, lured him to out it for a 
pitch to wave and beat out tunes with in air as h* # 
■marched home. Put he discarded it at Mill-bnu. 
becoming self-conscious there, because of thre 
pretty girls in a window, waiting for breakfast, win 
iStood with the curtains held back, bending and 
'Coining erect in peals of laughter. lie looked down 
jto see if Ins waistcoat buttons were undone that they 
should be so amused at him. No, the buttons were 
i&ll right. They nudged and laughed again ; they 
^showed their pretty teeth in merriment. He 
poked at his boots. They were redly coated with 
iemth. Perhaps they were only laughing at his 
jfhrty. boots. Al: any rate they made him self- 
conscious. I fie ecstasy of the morning would have 
to bo treated as a secret. If the three had asked 
bun : What went you out for to see ? ” he would 
have been tongue-tied ! Too sensitive i Too sen- 
sitive ! Wilson was right. 

As lie came again to Queonshohno, opened the 
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gate, and swung up the short "clutcky ”-stre 
drive, ho saw the white tablecloth on the clinii 
room table, caught the flutter of Mary s apron ass 
set the table. He hastened upstairs, had wash 
again, and was fumbling with his necktie, trying 
tie an ordinary tie in the way that Fortuny h 
tied his, when the gong rang below, a gentle note 
of soft pliable metal. Breakfast am l business call. 
The ordinary sailor-knot would have to serve. } 
it wouldn't. There! He got it something li 
Fortuny’s, and went down to breakfast. 1 
father was already at the table. 

“ I-Iullo ! Been out ? " said Mr. Moir. 

" Yes rather.” 

“ Where to this morning ? ” 

" As far as the Giifnoek <p tarry road.” 

” Ah ha I You'll have an appetite.” 

“ Well, Martin 1 ” 

He turned to his mother. 

■* Good morning, mother." 

She was pleased that he had been out thus carl 
for of late he had worried her. lie was in t 
period between boyhood and manhood, and shew 
doubtful of him. Often, often she wanted to km 
what ho was thinking about- -what, was inside 1 
head. She had been worried last, night, over 1 
unusual excitement. Of late she had been atten 
ing a " drawing-room” held in Kolviuside. by an o 
friend. It was a serious drawing-room, lnstc 


of just chatting, and sipping a cup of ten, « 
spending thereat ten minutes to a tjuartcr of i 
hour, somebody arrived who “said a few words 
She had heard, there, most alarming and serin 
matters. To Mrs. Snuth-Smylhe. (the woman 
this drawing-room) might well have, been said ns 1 
the sick king of Bokhara : 
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,, . " • • ■ all tho earth round 

If n mnu bear to imve it .so, ’ 

w,licl ‘ vex him aliall bo found.’* 
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Now ft frock-OKlted All) mmi i mu uiitli o r_„ . , , 

chair, told them of massacres at some nl-ut Iwli US 
really must look im on Z 1 ' E lace 11 a * 


Now, is that made in liiipootlum 0 f w 
onc. 5 widows worn burnt, J f)i lt no 1 not now. cH 

9hu<ld(” wYtli EripS^^ 

sympathy upon behalf of purity ; and she t Id 11 , 
many scandalous stories. She had m-e-.tlv , 

Mrs. Moir. She had 

wn ltf, fi f Ult / ww tllt! tinU! of puberty with young 
mn. It had never oecnrred to her before, but now 
he was worried . 1 1 was for mothers to trail! tS 

toS’to «Rwf.T 10 sll " w 11,0,11 tliolr 

yw. Ul <- otate, to implant within them a sense 

. l J U! uuuredneHH »f the bodies, as well as the souls 
if women- -■••and the little fat woman had nodded her 
tecid gravely and looked at them over her spectacles 

ora momont! ~ lho th '“ **>» *> 

was smotivc about thuso mootini'S • 

° hcmHhp “ , ’ on * t'x'in. l»it about all 

I, {• , Slu! w,lH w secretive about these 
uts ovu Indian tea as was Martin about his after- 
anil i eyeries over Russian tea in the other-worldly 
- ,lUi (,f ^mnston s smoke-room in Ingram Street, 
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nigh unto Virginia Street. While Martin .sat bean 
ing over the devilled kidneys mid toast, and lookin 
forward to seeing Wilson's studio — wondering if j 
would be like Fortuny’s, or like Monet’s — she wa 
wondering what his thoughts might be. Was i 
possible that her son, perhaps, was brooding ovci 
some simple and innocent waitress in the restauran: 
where he lunched ? The stout person had told the* 
a terrible story of a waitress, it had filled them : 
with shudders and creeps, and caused them to sic 
home wondering wlmt was going on behind ovei 
drawn blind. She looked at Martin now and said 
“Martin, were you with Mr. Marker all Mm ij„ 
last night ? ** 

Mr. Moir was looking at I lie Her all just deliver 
and feeling round it lor his fork on which was 
piece of kidney. 

“ Oh— another fellow came in, and I yarned will 
lnm— Wilson— you remember, lie used to bo at Ik 
Grammar School." He paused and considered 
Yes, he would tell all about him, and if it led b 
trouble he would go and join the gipsies I jjj 

artist He has a studio. I'm logo up and see hid 
You said nothing about him last night. Whcr 
did you meet him ? ,Y 

“ At the restaurant with Mr. Marker. We hat 
heaps to talk about, We would have staved lonca 
but 1 thought you would be worrying. Tie’s invite 
mo up to his studio. I say, dad, could 1 get off fa 
an hour this afternoon ? " 

“ Where is this studio ? " asked Mrs. Moir. 

What die you say, mother? Oh, where 

hS^w Yf Rcgcnt Str f t '" ho M» 

!l Wll bein K open and daring about il 

Three stay s up, and the name’s on the jaw-box 
he added with a chuckle. 
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o'clock, when most of the m..,. , T .. J 

promptly recognised by < L ° l ! t ' Ko was 

to find Beveridge in Vs j ( !w, A W l ° ( liastlinod off 
Whisper news of Liu; arrival ni’VK lcstai, rnnt, and 
countermanded his hmeh coffee f? ?i U ' tIlllt he 
and humcl bad, t„ si™ fl “ *■"» bd ”« 

the utnadian wm it.-nO ; ,, 


men 

fir 


Thu Canadian Ztlu‘%- , 

.mi and lnokrd uH Jt ? mcc y , 

-..reton considering flio Kiffei r ° hhe a 

face on which < , His a 

trol of tin; facial muscles. Hn lvul tlm '* 10 1U t! con “ 
aw, puckered eyes, an t ur u i ” ^ lv< ' 1(i ^ in 

SS" i" tWyrith u Z Ei h l S3?' 


ng of studios undaSshr 11 ' ,MW ' UM,,1,in K« 

.How do you do, vouiip' nvm ? a 

barge of this dee-parLment • si-,,? n , Ar , ( ; yin f. 111 

,! )™ Martin within lha od™ llt^T ‘ a '‘' 

" OI, V T' », V in 1 (1 ° s<MUt,ll 'iug for you ?■" 
^01., X .Inn t know. Everybody at iTmcIi, I s „ p _ 

A good many arc out, The ,,r n ■ , 

Mti limit is not in at present V ' Ji* f, lh, . s <*«" 
iow you what, von want ? *• ' 1 l,l,l l 3s 1 can 

indomd lien! and Hu'rr M u t in el n ° I i ll ! rry C 

rn^ and produced a W “ 

Hu. Canadian turned more fully and rmshW.n 

J young man, smiling y (, uisi(!eied 

' Very pleasant, llmiik you, Little fog, little ice ; 
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some poker, re-clted, as usual, ' Excelsior/ at 
Concert given by passengers in aid of Seam 
Widows. Quite a normal passage — thank you.” 

He said all this, after the first brief,* pier< 
glance at Martin, as if to a pile of goods. And t! 
having spoken, lie turned again, and looked simi 
and twinkling at Martin to see if that young i; 
appreciated him. Martin showed puckers aroi 
his mouth, wore an expression of smiling hut cc 
teous interest in this visitor. Thu buyer was hide 
as he would have said, “ feeling good." preset 
he drew from his pocket a little notebook, m 
" Say,” he said, " yon could show me some i 

S ieccs, I think,” and began to voice his war 
fartin dragged piece after piece to light and 1 
it on the counter. On went the buyer with 
quests for more, even after he had evidently , 
hausted his notes. The counter was soon pi; 
high with various qualities and shades of wincey, 
“Yes,” lie said to himself, “yes; curious---L 
I ve come across it before.” 


Martin did not understand. 

■' I noticed it by vour doubt once, or twieo—y 
had to look at the ticket to mala? sure, and yet ti 
light is quite good enough to see without having 
do that. That last lot T asked for were all test 
Young niau, you arc dc-iieient in your sense < 
colour. You are wasting your time iii this ec-stal 
hshment. I shall say nothing to the pro-priete 
of course, nor to your dec-par tment head, but 
should advise you to do so. You are colour-bib 
•-nominally, you understand me ? Don't misun 
derstand me. Nominally. You cannot- -if I m 
use the phrase m this sense— always see rod.” 
ii L tlllnk l ~ — ” began Martin. 

y es ' of conrso you can see red when it in 
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9. cgi tain re-lation to other pninm'n >> ■ . ,, 

I reckon you 5 ud h P buyer. 

But a scarlet thread such as I 1«L* °f rcd 1 j lk f 00 - 
now, might be brown so Var as vni, y ° U f ° r ^ Ust 
You could see — let me see wh^ £2 arcaware * 
yap.” With Cleiinitenoss, " you coui(f c^ (l !? ll c , s , ee ; 
such as they stick oil pictures in Jl n n? < 1C i C tag 
signifying sold ; you could ^ 
i cut, but you would miss the iwi i .5* f bloocl 0,1 
f the light didn't catch them ust so Ti° n 
•ions of the green on to them* wmlcl'sinl f^, t rc/lcc : 
or you, 1 reckon. Yes T’ll , SIn ; c r °d 
guarantee that you would show me £2 fa |' tll0r ~~* 

oulcl do for a locomotive engineer 1 I sunrise that 
; certain conditions of atmosphere you couldn't 

ghX£ WyM Sh, ^come&o “ ^ 

§£&“• K,r ‘ y0 " 11,1,1 1 " llll ' <l OHt ol 

ilici in nli., ! oi a man in this country can't nmw 

umd from one hue to another, the way we can 

m p anada. Wo value varied cxpSce an 

meuale the capacity for picking up tilings. * The 

. Vil ]' uw MlM^ialised knowledge." 

3ut at tins MacDougall arrived. The two men 

>ok hands warmly, Charlie peering at the Cana- 

ns blows to show Ins directness, the Canadian 

[ling as if almost amused at Charlie's effusion 

\our assistant has been looking after me ti per- 
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faction, Mr. Mac-Dougall,” ha said. “ I think tli 
is little more to do in your dee-partment except 
shake hands with you, and I feel that 1 have <1< 
that," he added, nursing his right hand in his li 
“ You have a grip like a lumber- -jack I " 

Presently he strolled on to the Flannelettes, le; 
ing MacDougall and Marlin to rearrange the c 
turbed stacks. Martin was in an orld state of mil 
He felt that he should bo gazing out cm the wo 
with horror over the discovery of his visual clefet 
but he was not. He was heedless, stonily hoodie 
He had liked the man who discovered, and i 
nounced the discovery, of his lade. I In had h 
still in his eye, as it were--- kept considering I 
contour, his large bulk, his whimsical and frieiu 
pomposity, his air of the paternal, part humbi 
ging, part shrewd, part innocent, ft did not occ 
to him that the man might ho wrong for at me 
tion of examination of the tag to verify the elotj 
colour, lie had thought: “ Yes, I have to do tli 
often, especially where there is scarlet in the well 
So he believed' that the charge was true. Hut 
remained unmoved. He was unmoved liccausc 
a thought in his mind--a thought that he refused 
consider, kept crushing down, Dm thought that tl 
settled the Art question. Hut it; persisted : ho 
was a colour-blind man to he an artist ? Hath 
than consider that point he centred his mind c 
another facet of Die exposure. It settled the quo 
tion of designing cloth, that for certain ; and jnol 
ably also settled the question of being a mum 
facturer. 

He went to his father’s room after closing liir 
that evening. Mr. Moir had been out with tl 
affable Canadian buyer, and had just returned atom 
Martin told him all, and lie listened witli heavy fac< 
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lips twisting and puckering. Then he heaved a 
big sigh, opened a drawer, and taking out a heap 
rf yams and spools, tossed them on to his table 
‘Range these," he said, “the way you have 

1 llinm vonmmr m * 17 *. T~\ V u 



Martin ranged the spools in order' 'colours and 
iliades, Ins father watching. Then lie looked at 
VTr. Moir, but found him expressionless 
“ We’d better get this settled," said his father 
grimly. Look here— we’ll go to a good man. 


nicer tl 

It will cut your mother up too.' - She "was saving 
.only last night, that she hoped you would stick to 
:the business with interest." 

& But when they arrived at Professor Earle's house 
he was out. They loft word that they would call 
n the morning in the hope of seeing him, and wont 
home, both rather quiet, only now and then Mr. 
Moir pausing to ask : “ WJuit colour is that ? " 
Sometimes seeming at once relieved at Martin's re- 
ply, sometimes looking a second time at the colour 
upder consideration and saying : “ Well— yes so 
it !»— in a way. Huh! This is very droll- --when 
pile begins to look at colours in this way ! " 

. Over the. dinner-table at Queens! inline Mrs. Moir 
listened, with unconcealed scepticism, to the whole 
story of the deject. She even had Martin up to 
00k at dresses in her wardrobe, at balls of wool ; 
me led him from room to room, with the carnets in 
lacli for examination papers. She puzzled herself 
iiomontaiily, at times ; she puzzled him often. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. Moiu had very definite reasons for wishing to 
be the one to accompany Martin to the oculist's. 
She considered that her husband was altogether too 
easily gulled, and also that he lacked a right sense 
of fatherhood. Many incidents had conspired to 
convince her in this view since the day when Mr. 
Moil* first sided with his son in argument against 
her. Though not religious, she believed in bringing 
up children with some knowledge of Scripture, and 
was wont every evening to cause her boys to learn 
a text of Holy Writ. One evening she had ciuoted 
to Martin, and told him to repeat after her : " Hon- 
our thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long upon the land that the Lord thy Godgivcth 
thee,” 

” But if I don't honour them God will know,” 
said the annoying child. “And lie wouldn’t give 
me long days upon the land just because I said I 
honoured them. 

SI 10 had stared coldly at him, but his father had 
act down The Voyage of the Challenger which he was 
reading, and smiled. 

“ Yon must not say that l *' Mrs. Moir had com- 
manded. 

" Logical 1 " broke in her husband. 

" Disrespectful I *' said Mrs. Moir. 

; “ Not to God, at anv rate," was Mr. Moir’s re 
joinder, with a chuckle. " The remark shows a 

no 
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fairly exalted view of the Deity, such as you try 
inculcate.” 

"And if you weren't honourable, mother, lio 
could I honour you ? ” persisted Martin. 

Mrs. Moir had taken this with gravity, Mr. Me 
with a burst of laughter. He had clapped Martin 
shoulder and said : “ There, there, boy, go to hi 
—and don't worry I ” but Mrs. Moir had refused • 
give her usual good-night kiss ; and the misery . 
the lack of that wiped out the pleasure at tl 
father’s friendliness, and the bedward stairs seemi 
dismal to the boy. 

Mrs. Moir recalled the scene now, and others lil 
it— recalled, with revival of the old indignatio 
her husband’s gentle admonition : “ My dear, 
don’t think you should teach him texts like l:ha 
These things are really our look out.” She felt tin 
it would break her heart if this, her younger so: 
were found out in an attempt to delude his parent 
after all their thought for him— or her thought: at leas 
But she could not leave it to Mr, Moir to verify tl 
truth. He was too easily gulled ; she must bepre 
ent at the examination. Would that she could sin 
her eyes to the facts, would that her mother’s 1m 
might not be hurt— and yet how could she be ungl 
but suspicious of this story of colour-blindness ? 

" Will that Canadian buyer be in again ? ” si 
asked her husband across the breakfast-table. 

" I expect so. Why ? ” 

“ Could you not ask him about this colom-blinc 
less ? ” 

Martin looked from one to the other. 

" He won’t know more than the oculist,” replic 
Mr. Moir ; " and we've seen already that there 
something in it, enough to necessitate ktiowin 
definitely where he stands regarding his eyes.” 
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mother, but be infuriated tluit they laughed, 
blushed angrily. The girls exchanged words, loo] 
at him, laughed again, and drew Mrs. Moir's 
terest. She turned to her son and found him tl 
flushed and apparently highly self-conscious, j 
looked at the girls, saw that they went very pret 
glanced at their clothes. The ear stopped and tl 
alighted. 

" Wluit were you soling staring at those l 
girls for ? " she said. 

“ They were laughing- -I thought t hey wore hint: 
ing at you ” 

Mrs. Moir gazed at her son thought fully, « 
pondered, with a sense of terror, oil tin* ago 
puberty as described by the lady of the " few wont 
at the Kelvinside At-home. 

“ Which is the house ? ” she asked. 

" Here it is/' 


They mounted the steps. Mrs. M< ii r rang the be 
and anon they were waiting in a quiet room with 
charming convex mirror on one wall to utoue for tl 
eugravings after Watts on the others. The coim 
minor charmed Martin, with the fascinating mint 
ture it offered of tho room. Tie had to rise an 
move about before it to sec all the various effects, 
Martin I Martin I What arc you doing ? 
never saw such an exhibition of egoism I" 

“ Egoism " instead of " conceit ” tempered tli 
lemark to him, and lie was able to say : " Do loo 
at this mirror, mother, Do look how the room i 
turned into a picture in it," 

UkltiSffire?” b * m y °" ,u>v,!r SC,!U » mi,T0 


"WU1 you come, please?" said a voice at tin 
Professor Earle was an elderly, venerable man, 
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■ v itli lank face, silver hair, kindly eyes, and a rasp- 
ing voice. Mrs. Moir began : 

« 1 have brought my son to see you. He is in the 
soft goods business, and yesterday, he tells me, 
lie had it pointed out to him that lie was colour- 
blind ” 

' " Yes, yes." 

" A Canadian who was in the warehouse told him 
that he could not see red.f 

Professor Earle beamed. !) 

" A Canadian ? " he asked, cocking his head on 
one side. " Now what is the significance, in that, 
to wiiicli I am blind ? " 

" Oh, 1 just mentioned it — or Mrs, Moir 

thought Professor Earle either rude or childish. 
After all, ho was going to take a fee for this 1 " He 
was told lie could not see red.” 

“ Ah I Yes, yes I Curious, that phrase, 1 hoy 
talk, I believe, in Canada — or the west of Canada, 
at any rate- -of * painting a town red.' Interesting I 
Interesting phrase. We have it in Dante, you may 
remember, madam -Mrs. Moir was slightly flurried 
' We are they who painted the world red with 
our sins.' Yes, yes. Now 1 How old are you, 
’young mail ? 11 

1* » Seventeen." He was afraid that, this morning, 


ho must look more like seven 1 

" All well, you are not dumb 1 I was afraid you 
were, fust come over here ; " and Professor Earle 
withdrew a heap of coloured wools from a drawer 
and cast them down on a table in the window recess. 
Martin felt that lie was about to look on at some- 
thing. That was the feeling, He felt most im- 
personal, and lie was interested to note that Martin 
Moir was delighted with the display of colours. 

" Tell me the names of these, said the oculist. 
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Martin began to make order out of the heap, 

" Red — yellow — blue — grey — brown — " j] 

felt his mother start behind him. She was then 
looking. 

" Tut-tut-tut I " said Professor Earle to her, ovt 
his shoulder. 

"Brown," repeated Martin, " but with a lot of re< 
in it." 


" Now why did you say that ? Why did voi 
make that addenda ? " 

Martin laughed. He liked Professor Carlo. 

" Because my mother started," lie. said, laughing. 
“ I believe it is names not colours that he is went 
on," Mrs. Moir interjected. 

"You hear that?" asked the oculist. " Your 
mother believes you are trying to make an interest, 
ing case of yourself. Well, we shall see. Go on." 

" Brown— blue— yellow - -(a pause)- blue ” 

" Shaky about that, eh ? ” 

" Is it blue ? " asked Martin, looking at Professor 
Earle. 

" No, it is pink." 

So on it went. 


_ “Very interesting, is it not ? ” said Professor 
Earle to Mrs. Moir when all the experiment was 
over, and Martin's doubt of certain shades con- 
taining red was clearly shown. 

She seemed dubious. 

Yes.” she said slowly, with a drawl of doubt. 

But it may still be names, You observe that lie 
pauses before giving the wrong names ..." 

: Wel1 1 Wo shall see." Then to Martin : " Do 
you arrange samples— patterns ? " 

"Not in my department, but 1 have seen it done." 

Ernie took up a selected handful of spools of wool. 

Range these," he said. 
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“ Oh— yon have— — " began Mrs. Moir, but Pro- 
fessor Earle said : " Tu-tu-tut I '* almost vindictively 
to her. It was very cruel, slie thought. This old, 
proud-looking man did not know her anxiety over 
her son, her own son, who was to bo a manufacturer. 
Martin ranged from light blue to dark blue, but at 
the top of the dark blues ho sot down a purple spool 
that the oculist had given him (not inadvertently) 
in the heap, and at the other end lie sot down, two 
places up (esteeming it as a blue not so light as his 
lightest), an undoubted pink. Professor Earle 
turned to Mm. Moir and spread his hands like a con- 
juror after a display. 

" Ino-noverknew'," she said, and her voice quavered. 

" Look I ” He held up a card with red spots on 
it. " How many spots ? " 

Martin counted and replied. . . 

" Eight." 

" Oh, he can see red 1 " cried Mrs. Moir, thinking 
that Martin had been taken off his guard. 

" Quite so ! " said ( lie oculist. " Now let me show 
you something else." lie took out more yarns 
from the pile and east them down. " It tinge these." 

They were delightful colours-" -purples of sunrises, 
purples of irises. Marlin ranged the purples easily ; 
and very easily, in among the dark purples, he put a 
deep blue. 

" Now 1 " said Professor Earle. " There you are I " 
/‘What can ho done?" asked Mrs. Moir, con- 
vinced at last. 

" Nothing. Take him out of that business. It 
is not fair to him in these days of competition. 
What do you want to he, my hoy ? " 

" I wanted to be—" he smiled a distorted smile, 
iie waited for the laughter of contempt, " an artist I " 
he said. 
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Poor boy I You can't bo that now. p oc 
poor boy I ” said his mother, and her eyes we 
awash with real tears. 

“ Tu-tu-tut I ” said Earle. " Stranger tliiui 
have happened. God tempers the wind to t 
shorn lamb, as the psalmist Sterne says,” and h 
beamed on the mother. Her handkerchief was a 
her eyes ; he claimed her shoulder and repeated hi 
tu-tu-tut 1 ” ‘Your boy may lie another Micha< 
Angelo. When The First Cause, my dear lady. d oc 
not let a young man sec red, it often gives him' 
sense of form. I am not surprised (hat ho want 
to bo an artist, not at all. Nothing surprises me 
1 an , °! d nmn, and even surprising thinirs- 
wlncli this is not — do not surprise me I And vot 
must remember that if lie does not see red the wav 
that you and I do lie does not see a hole whore red 
is ; he sees something. And you will observe that 
he knows it is— He broke off, for the t m 
came flooding in Mrs. Moir’s eyes. ” Why, he mielit 
make a name for himself as the Artist for St 
Coloui Blind I he said, hoping by the jocular word 
to close her lachrymatory valves. 

SJie laughed and gulped, laughed again. 

When they left the oculist's house Mrs. Moir fell 
very great y broken But Martin was ...Idly lumpy 

Your father will want to know,” she said. •* W 
had bettor go down and tell him.” 

vvob°M Ca f r i COniin ?. d( ; wu Elmbank Street while they 
took iirkl\Tf Wa k r. U1 ' to ‘S;iuchieliall Street, and 
T?nf *°i? CIiaun S kross to Gordon Street 

Sn, blo f ui tlic traffic at the turning into Hen. 

^mSnL n ” C -%w‘ M ° ir V v G U1 i (l Martin to 
^ ^ome along there was a lino of stationary cm 

SMf r ^d°t cr ' aU *» SS 

U 1 , it would lie as quick to walk now, cutting 
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facross to George Square. Before a little shop 
fwindow, as they came clown from Renfielcl Street 
{corner toward Queen Street Station, she suddenly 
fstopped. She looked into the window with, at first 
fan expression of doubt in her own vision then 
fvvith expression of grim exultation. It was a 
/little shop that sold bundles of cigarettes, bundles 
I tied round with tape, black cigarettes from Havana 
fat and Hat cigarettes from Algiers, clay-pipos with 
'faces shaped on the bowls, weird tobacco jars news- 
'papers, home and foreign, French, Spanish. What 
arrested Mrs. Moir was an envelope with the words 

thereon : " The Grecian Bend -For men only 

Price Two Fence." Martin looked at his mother 
at the envelope! that so markedly enthralled her* 
at his mother again. Something had come into her 
eyes, such as he had seen once in the eyes of a 
woman at Glasgow Green who was standing on a 
barrel, screaming and calling: “ Friends I The 
Blood of Jesus 1 J say to you— nil ye who pass by 
—the Blood of Jesus I As you all walk past me 
imiling and content, l say to you now is the ap- 
pointed time, now is the day of Salvation. Rc- 
momber, friends who pass by. The Blood of 
Jesus I I he face of this poor person (whose un- 
conscious mockery of the Christ was almost as bad 
(is the other mockery of Christ— that of the Church) 
Imd haunted him for weeks, Ilis mother's face 
(recalling that one) now appalled him similarly, 
ind more keenly - -because this was his mother. 
He wanted to clutch her, to hold her back, but she 
:tad gone into (lie shop. He followed and stood in 
the doorway. 

The man inside set down his pipe. Never had a 
of , nearly forty, in rustling raiment, come in 
Ufa looked at lum so fixedly. 
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■* Yes’m ? " lie said. 

“ Give me that envelope on which are the words 
' The Grecian Bend — For men only, Two Pence." 

“ Yes’m,” he said, looking ready to protect 111 
eyes from the scratches of a maniac, if necessary, 
She was chagrined that lie made no objection to 
serving her. She had imagined herself on the trail 
of something — on the point of uncovering something 
to report to the ladies of the Kelvinsido Purity 
League. When she had the envelope indubitably 
in her hand, and had laid down the twopence on 
the counter : " Why," she asked, in tones of iron 
does it say on it ' For men only ’ ? " 

“ Oh, I don’t know, ma’am, unless to play upon 
curiosity. We sell an awful lot both to men and 
weemen — maistly weemon. I suppose it’s the same 
principle as makes books denounced from the pulpit 
such, a success at the libraries. Whiles,” he added 
slowly, seeing that she was at least not raving mad, 
whiles, ma am, the readers tire highly disap- 
pointed. 1 

She went out with pursed lips, and they walked 
on, she gripping the envelope. In George Square, 
ciossmg the bur snares of pavement, she slowed 

:>po, first making sure 
turn* band to observe*. 
>d it thoughtfully, and 
ilnrtin, 

e said. ** You see it is 
unging fashions,” 

entertaining a series 

md, showing the com 
the advent, exuggera 
» He handed it bad 
ie wondered why his 
though unable to ex- 


down and opened the envoi 
that no one was near on c 
She withdrew a paper, Hindi 
then, laughing, handed it to 
• ” That s quite amusing,” si 
a little pictorial jest at the cl 
Martin found it not liighh 
li drawings, by no master h 
ng and going of the crinoline 
ion, diminution of the bust! 
without saving anything; 
“other had bought it, and, 
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ilain his feelings oven to himself, he was in a kind 
)f terror of her. There had been something in her 
nanner, until she offered him the envelope, that 
nade him the prey of an inexplicable, wish to run 
iway from her 1 She looked at the paper that he 
landed back. 

" I’m a silly old woman,” she said. “ I'm a silly 
)R1 fool. Oh dear, oh dear, Martin. I'm afraid 
/our mother is a fool. Take earn of this crossing 
rfartin ; I’m always so timid about it. Help your 
jld mother across now ; look out for the traffic.” 

Puzzled, lie took her arm, the way lie hacl soon 
lis father do, to convoy her across. They came to 
lie pavement on the south sick;. 

" Purity League 1 Rubbish 1 ” she said. Three 
[arish women went: past, the nearest one bumping 
lito her, although Martin had fallen behind to give 
hem full share of the pavement. 

" What did you say, mother ? ” lie asked. 

" Did I speak ? I didn't notice, my dear.” 

When they arrived at Glassford Street they were 
old that Mr. Moir was out, but would be back in 
lalf an hour. The cashier wanted Mrs. Moir to go in 
.hd wait. 

■ " No — we’ll come back. We’ll have a cup of tea, 
Jartin,” said she. " Do you know a tea-shop near 
icre ? ” 

" Urn cp ~~ yes, I know a rather decent one,” said he. 

He convoyed her to his own especial tea-room, 
u t not, of course, to the underground part. Nor 
id lie mention that, below her feet, was a place 
lore sacred to him than a church, with an odour 
f smoke more excellent than smoke of incense ‘ 
nd after they were seated he leant across the table 
nd said, finding her ever so much more compro- 
cnsiblo now than she had been when inquiring into 
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" The Grecian Bend — For men only— price Tv 
Pence " : "I say, mother, isn't that an awful: 
pretty girl in the desk ? You can just sen her faj 
through the hole for paying." 

She trilled a little laugh. 

" Well, my young man ! You have an eye f ( 
beauty as well as tea-shops," she said, shook a finm 
playfully at him, turned to peep at the girl in ciue 
tion ; then turned back again and smiled at hlj 
"She is a pretty girl, a sensible-looking girl toe 

but ' and she held up her linger once more asi 

playfully admonishing, and held her head sidewise 
coyly. Martin had never soon her like this before 
Presently, feeling too warm, she stood up j< 
loosen her cloak, and lie jumped to his feet to lu>|. 
her. She looked on him with the sweetest smij 
imaginable. She was strangely excited and (bitten 
I think you would look awfully nice in onooi 
these crinolines, mother, and with that hat like a 
coal scuttle arching all round your face," ho said 

Bend” 8 ° f ° nC ° f the r, « urcs iu " Th " Circcisn’ 

“ I did, my dear. I did," she said. " Wind: nice 
cakes! I soo you can get meals here too," as she 

1“ ,V >ellu “«'• " Is tills where you 
come to lunch ? J 

■*' Generally," 

He told her nothing of the room below. A corr 
mumcative word about it was on bis tongue, bn 
something restrained him -some preventive ini 
pulse, which he acknowledged and followed. The! 
she lapsed back into meditation, puckering her eves 
* ta,,co ^ and considering. 1 t 
t wa f t“ r l they returned to G assford Street m 
K MoiVl discovered ui^leno 

« her deeper meditations. 
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" I’ve been thinking,” began his mother : " v 
should he not loam the business side -.[ moan 
counting house? You say yourself that if i 
^Mlook after that as well as the warehouse-.; 

Eh ? Oh yes — just a minute,” said Mr Mi 
pondering ** Hoes ; Earle not suggest any remedy 
<( -No. He says there is none.” J 

“ I cun see that the designing idea is all knock 
on the head now,” said Mr. Moir. ” This h 

would, always be in the way far more really 

designing tlian m painting, funny though it sound. 

Of course, that was always more or loss <, 
welh a siij'gestion— ti,l he should setllo down', 1 ' n 

j” ^ Mmr * Martin looked from one to the otlie 
he felt a sense of horror. 

i r ‘ l * a ^' ll0 ^ ^ *dl I ” answered Mr Mr 
definitely. “ I really did look forward to him doir 

:*?&■ ?£* ? t;:.k t -g. 

Bu he let the sentence toil «0T. S h t £ 
back to depressing issues. " Lot me \ u £ 

Wnan, " WJ ,,is “lUH-inOnontd 

** 

I promised to go up and see him—” 
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Bui; you don't want to make friends with artists 
low,” she persisted. 

Martin raised his head ; lie could not see rightly— 
here was a mist in the room. 

“ Eli, Gad ! ( lie's felt it, you know I ” the father 
mmmired. " Yes, you go, Martin ; you go and 
ce him — yes, yes. Don’t object, my dear." 

" Oh, anybody could play on your synv she 

icgan. 

"let him go, let him go," said her husband. 
'It can do no harm, and lie must feel this. The 
joy feels it.” 

“Then we'll go up together," she said. "Per- 
laps by evening when you come home you may 

lave some suggestion. 1 suggest- " 

" Sit down, sit down, dear. You can’t go up with 

"Can't go!” 

" No, no." 

" His mother I I should think wc could call to- 

ether, lie could surely lake his molii- " 

"Oli no, no, not let the boy go and see his 
riend by himself. He’s not a child. This is ai- 
m'd; you might as well expect him to demand to 
ccompany you to a. mothers’ meeting. Off you go, 
lartin. 

And off Marlin went. 

It was a good thing that no one was slowly mount- 
's the winding stairs of 75 West Regent Street ; a 
wd thing I lia I, no one was coining slowly down 
fading a newspaper (as the manner of some is) ; 
ir, lmd such been, were he the former he had surely 
:cn hutted as by n goat from behind on nil fours, 

• were lie the latter assuredly had lie shut up like 
pocket knife ; for Martin was striding wildly up- 
ard — two, three, four steps to a leap, on a tre- 
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mendous run for the summit. IIo reached the thin 
flight thus precipitately, then ascended inquiring 
on the wooden stairs beyond. At their end was : 
corridor, and he paused, peered along it, for i 
heard a voice chanting : 


" At tho Cross, at the Cross, 
WJioro I first saw (ho U^ht, 
And the harden 0 / my soul 
Roiled away, rolled away, 

It was thorn by faith 
I received my slj;hl, 

And now I a'm hnm>y 
All the day, all the clay I M 


He must have come to the wrong address! H 
thought of turning away and going down l„ have an 
other look at the number, when he heard (he sain 
voice carol: By God it's good 1 I know it’s good 
I know 111 think its hellish to-morrow- Init that' 


Aik 


all right. Thank God I am an arlist 
then the refrain, sung more feelingly : 

" It- was there by faith 
I received my sl^hl, 

And now I am hannv 
All tlio day, all the .lay 1 “ 

Martin stole along the corridor. On tlio first doo 
he came to was painted the name " Robert Wilson 1 
and he pressed the bell. It tingled inside ; quid 

Th0 d0 * “ 

‘ Ah ! Enter !" ho said. 

lookTt in ; ll ? d to " k om comprehensive 

porium. Worksl,0 P ^ not a curio env 

app ° intment *- 01(1 man.” said 
wuson, resting hands on hips to study his visitor. 
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M couldn't yesterday. I was not able to get a 
ajimde al day Oh, I say I I do like that head I " 
You do 1 [ was at it when you arrived " 

“ What are the colours ? " asked Martin 
"No colours. But that's a great compliment I 
dt was that queer sense of colour in your sketch of 
the chess players that made me get on to this again. 
Its a black-and-white I" b 

1 " I wondered --! seemed to see colour in it I've 
nist been to an oculist. I'm colour-blind I " lie 
fired olf. 

“ go But you usk«l me if Unit was in colour ? •• 
Well, I dido t know. 

; " -lon't Jimlurehuul you. Who says you 

are colour-blind f J J 

; " Tlie oculist. I made some mistakes in colours 
offt. hhu-E ’’ ,<kLy IU buS1,M!SS ~“ a,Kl 80 1 was trotted 

‘ " Who’s 1 Carlo ? " 

" The oculist: 1 " 

" flood man ? 


" My fat her says he’s one of the best m Glasgow " 
Never heard of him," said Wilson and smiled 

Ihat s the way they talk about us," he explained.’ 

Hut it s dam cheek if we talk that way, eh ? Cloth ? 

t0 <l ,lU; tlU! ot,M!r ni «lit— soft goods you 

" Yes." 

" Soft goods is a quaint phrase, isn't it ? " 

" Perhaps it is." 

So, said Wilson, " an oculist told you that you 
were colour-blind I Now I (old yon the other night 
that you had colour in a pencil drawing. Why do 
K ou go to an oculist instead of to an artist to find 
jut whether you are colour-blind ? It's preposter- 
jus I I must put it in the book I " 
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Martin felt infinitely better. 

" Sit down and tell me about it," said Wils< 
and Martin sat down and told his story, Wilson li 
ening with interest. After fill was told, said Wilso 
“ You know I've often thought Anglo-Saxon nutki 
of cloth must lx; colour-blind. Pm glad to hem- 
verified like this. One can forgive them. Onlyt 
Latins have colour in their cloths. Hut why dicli 
you bring your father to see me instead oi lottii 
him take you to an oculist ? It's so well meant 
him, of course, and so hopeless. Now that you a 

colour-blind— certified colour-blind you can dint 

up manufacturing and go in for art.' 1 

"Oh, Wilson, don't jest I I may tell you tin 
the oculist did say I might have an ’eye for form l 
compensate, but it was only to buck me up I " Tli 
was not the view he had. expressed of Kurin's wok 
in Glassford Street. Perhaps ho wanted moi 
stimulus from Wilson and therefore spoke so, c 
perhaps, being now among pictures, he really <li 
fear the worst, whereas, when in the odour of mam: 
factunng, lie had hoped for the best. 

■ Wilson stared. 


How amazingly credulous you are I " be said 
You let these people kick you in Die stomach, am 
then you are mawkishly grateful over the kind m 
they help you to a sitting posture. You must knov 

yourself that you only need some instructions tin 

technicalities. And not too much either ; you nmsl 
beware ! What you lack is what you roulrl lx; told 
by any communicative artist who knows about life 
tools. And then— practice I I would say l luit now 
that your people consider you unfit to follow the 
family business, you could talk them over into inv- 
a 8 1( ? w they might give you (ill you're 
twenty-one— stump up to let you study art. * Thai 
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should appeal to them— majority, yon know, give 
you till you are twenty-one to study art. The fees 
are nothing to a man like your pater. I expect he 
Spends more per annum on cigars to give away to 
Customers than your fees would be at any School 
of Art." 

■ ''It's no use," Martin replied. " I know when 
|ie looks in a certain way that it’s hopeless." 

" Has your mother any say ? Couldn’t you get 
her soft side?" 

" I don’t understand her," Martin said. " No- 
hot but what the old lady cried at the oculist’s." 

" I thought you said your father ’’ 

" Oh yes, yesterday. ‘ But to-day she went with 
me.” 

Wilson shook his head and made a sound as of pain. 

'■ Are your people religious, or worldly ? ’ he 
isked. 

1 " More worldly, I think." 

M Mine are religious — they think that there is joy 
Itl the presence of the angels over a boat-load of 
Sunday trippers drowned, for their Cod is a jealous 
3 od . Religious Philistines are very had. So are the 
worldly. There is very little difference, really. Must 
ret on I Success I Smiles' Self -II dp ! They like 
:o be able to say of their youngest boy that lie is 
;ho youngest commercial traveller in Britain — or 
kings like that. Sooner or later you’ve got to 
rick I ” 

” It’s a. queer thing," said Martin, speaking 
slowly, trying to express how he felt. ‘ But I 
vould like to get through without having to put 
ip a light." 

"You’ve got to lie a tremendous big man to do 
:hat," remarked Wilson, " for they are fighting 
igainst you all the time." 
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" You really mean that from what you've seen 
my work " 

" Oh, be damned I Don’t ask me for repetitii 
Listen, for the last time, listen to me, and boli( 
me — I never flatter. A man came up here i 
other day and showed me some of his work. It \\ 
hellish. If I had flattered him I might have dc 
myself good. Not me. I looked at the whole Inmcli 
a portfolio full, and the portfolio had silver buckl 
When I saw the silver buckles I thought— 
and he shook his head. " They were, as I ss 
hellish. I didn't flatter him ; I never flatter, 
simply closed the silver-mounted portfolio and sai< 
‘Ah I Do you over think of trying Literature 
No, I don't, believe in flattery- — it's unkind. Ti 
me first — am I an artist? " He waved his hai 
round, indicating his walls, the bottoms of his wait- 
for Ins pictures were not hung, but all leant, mo 
of tliem frameless, against the wall round the floor 
Rather ! " said Martin. 

“ Ain I a colourist ? " 

" Rather I " 


. . Well, allow me to tell you that you are a colon 
ist of the kind that puts colour into blaok-aiu 
whites I And there arc not so very many of then 
my friend, that you should lightly allow your mm 
*° *^ e 4 ca J ^ without answering. That was on 
of the first tilings that struck mo the other nick 
it was so good, so full of colour, that thing vo 
showed me, that I said nothing about it ; it dicin’ 
seem necessary. I took it you knew that. Nov 
that you tell me of this defect -this charming fac 
that a soft goods oculist won't pass you- 4 under 
;tand better It's a gift of GoJl, tlifc that yllX 
sOt I know I I know ! It's the way the rays « 
ignt come to your eyes, or something like that 
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S'ou SCO tones, at any rate, old man— you see tones 
» keenly to compensate you for not being sure 
ibout a scarlet thread half-hidden throughout a 

)ioco of dirty drat) -what do you call it ? --wincey 

,ou see tones so well that your black-and-white 
mnvey colour. 

yon ‘V'- °“i y H< - on 0,10 of *«y sketches 
o fai, Mai tin cautioned, ‘ Are you quite sure? 
t may have been a iluke." ! 

“ Fluke J That’s a comment worthy of an art- 
ntie ! No, I ve. only seen one of your sketches 
lUt it was no fluke. You had nhsorved, and stated! 
ml knew how 1 You are an artist. But, I say 
Vhcn you have mode your way (for you will o 
curse; you w. I soon discard your diapers) low 
cur enemies will hug themselves if this defect leaks 
'■t I Ihnyll want to put it in the hook I " 

Ami I thought t would have to give on I " said 
[artm. 1 uu 

"Ohol You wouldn't give up-for long. Bo 
ou know what s the matter with you ? You're too 
msitivo. I m sensitive; I Hut I always get in first 
■fill the rotters. ( .olour-bliud ? Oh, all right-if 
lats what they call it. It’s u misleading word 
iiyhow. I in not interested in it. You take mv 
p and don t tell any gushing suburban young 
oman that you aro colour ‘blind, or she’ll say : 

, r ,no . \ f j} cn y° u «oe a sunset 1 ’ or 
■ ,* Hatl ' 1 lu - n y<>'» can’t see a rainbow I ’ 

nd a fellow with a. face, like yours will be hurt at 
ich comments. If you must tell people about it, 

11 only people who nave tin; creative and bucking- 
) instinct well nurtured, and never breathe it. to 
io lovcllers-down. Colour-WoW .*> Rot 1 I’ve seen 
liat you can do and I've heard what you anpre- 
ifio, You could see, more with half an eye than 

.S 
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the average sunset-gush person can with two, I'| 
interested in your work, and I tell you it’s criinin 
of you to go running about asking an oculist | 
give you the pip instead of getting on with yoi 
work ! ” 

" Well, let me look at your work, please," sai 
Martin. " I begin to feel ashamed of myself, as 
I’m asking everybody to worry over me.'* 

“ Don't apologise, said Wilson, laughing. " Bi 
why so suddenly self-conscious ? Has somebod 
told you not to be selfish— -moaning, of course, ha 
somebody suggested to you that you should ur 
selfishly do what they, selfishly, wish you to do ? ” 

Martin laughed, and began (without replying) t 
wander round, looking at Wilson's canvases — enjoj 
ing them too, despite the defect discovered in Glass 
ford vStreet, as Glassford Street could never hav 
enjoyed. Suddenly Wilson broke out : " I say I 
must get off I I've to meet the girl." Martin won 
dered what she was like ; she. would be a queen, li 
was sure. 

" I'll come down as far as the Cftly Station will 
you. Wait till I get my hands clean," and Wilsoi 
strode over to a little basin behind a folding screci 
to wash, while Martin walked round the walls, look 
ing at the canvases a second time, all in a controllci 
ecstasy and exhilaration over his first day in a studio 
Behind the draught-screen was the sound of soap 
lather and water, and gaily Wilson sang : 

" It was there by faith 
I received my sight, 

And now I am happy 
All tho day, nil the day I " 

Martin chuckled to himself. 

" I heard you singing that when I came up," li( 
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said. “ I thought I must have come to a Mission 
Hall. I nearly went away ! ” 

: " My song ? Oh yes I Wilson laughed. “ I read 
somewhere that an evangelist said he did not see any 
reason why the devil should own all the catchy tunes 
!md so he set evangelical words to music-hall airs! 
[{ I may bo permitted to be as cocksure as the evan- 
gelist— 1 don't see why I shouldn't take their lilts 
inti sing them with genuine feeling I 


‘ It wiih there by faith 
I received my 
And now 1 am happy 
Ail tho tiny, all the day J * 

Jrcat thing, sight, by God I It's splendid to see I ” 
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" No. Wc just had a cup of tea.” • 

“ Well, conic and have lunch, come and have 
lunch. Wc 11 go to F. & P.'s. It isn’t often you 
come into town to lunch with me. Well have a 
good lunch.” 

I He wanted to dismiss the subject for the present 
P did not really hold, as part of his creed, that 
things righted themselves, he did believe that things 
fussed over might as well be Hung aside. If a cigar 
did not draw lie never " faked ” with it. If, with 
Bowles, and now with Uoveridgc, designing new 
patterns, lie came into a condition of uncertainty, 
t was typical of him to say, putting his hat on the 
back of his head, and thrusting his hands deep in 
his trouser pockets, then taking out his watch and 
glancing at it ; What's the time ? Leave it just 
now, leave it. Come back to it freshly, later ” 

Under that large, comfortable, tweed exterior, as 
\\e sat at lunch with his wife in F. & F.’s, strange 
^motions were in progress, emotions that lie felt 
<eenly, although it was not in his line of business, 
is lie would say, to give words to them. There was 
tanoyanco at himself. Perhaps he would feel better 
liter he ato ; ( he hoped ho would. He recalled 
[ unch s heed the brute ” — with a grim pursing 
>1 Ins lips. He was perilously nearly angry. There 
yas a kind of nebulous annoyance against his wife.’ 
Fhere was annoyance with himself, or regret, that he 
:ould bo annoyed with her. lie hardly knew why 
ic was so annoyed. It was not often that they 
(inched at l.\ iV h.'s. These lunches were something 
f an wont, Ho recalled earlier ones, and they led 
he way back to far-off ones, when he did not feel 
Ins sense of annoyance, when the thought did not 
:cep popping up in his mind : " Ah well, I suppose 
nc lias to make allowances for a woman.” Now 
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she talked oh and on, not about Martin, but about 
Art and artists. They were spendthrifts, she said; 
that seemed to he the summing up of her many 
words, : 

" I suppose they work a long time," said he, 
" before they make anything, and then they're like 
poor children when you give them a penny— they 
want to spend what they’ve made, after not having 
cash for some time, pay up their debts, and then 
go round sticking their noses against windows to 
see what's to buy ! " And lie tried to give his un- 


troubled smile. 

"And then they're so idle,” she persisted, "so 


lazy.” 1 

"Yes, yes — yes, yes.” And he was irritated at 
himself for this " yes, yes.” Twenty years ago it 
was not thus. 

" And their long hair I ” she said. 

At that he gave a little laugh, benevolent. 

" If they paint well,” ho. said, " if they do their 
work well, I don't think we should begrudge them 
their long locks 1 Perhaps they’re imitating the first 
artist,” he added, trying hard to be jocular, to bestir 
himself to pleasantry. " Or perhaps it's got to do 
with the gift — just the way stockbrokers run to bald 
heads ! Eh ? ” 


" I would suggest,” she began again, very grave, 
" that Martin goes into the counting-house. John 
can take up the other side.” 

" Yes, yes ; well, here you are. This is very nice 
ox-tail.”. 

" We’ve done all that we can for them,” she re- 
marked presently. 

He said nothing, 

"We've done all that we can for thorn, I say,” 
die repeated. 
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" Well, well ; well, well, we’ll do more," said lie. 

" And now lie's gone to an artist's studio. I’m 
iery doubtful of artists ; they’re often very lax men.” 

He was bending over Ills plate. Hardly raising 
Ills head he gave her now one puzzled glance, under 
iliis brows, the white of his eyes showing under the 
pupils. Then he cleared his throat— and wont on 
with his meal. The wine to-day did not seem to 
suffice him ; he < matted two liqueurs with the coffee 
that followed, which was unusual with Ebenezer 
■Moir. He. was trying to raise in himself a spirit of 
oyance. There must be something wrong with him 
o find his wife irritating ; he hoped he wasn’t going 

0 he ill. 

" A cub ? " the man at the door inquired, when 
they were departing— still in a condition of dis- 
satisfaction. 

; " Yes," said he. 

1 He took his wife's elbow to usher her in, never 
more conscious in his lifo of trying to be husbandly 
[with her instead of just spontaneously being so. 
iBy gad ! He hoped he wasn't going to lie ill ; it 
Wouldn't do to be ill just now— the way things were 

going all round -Beveridge not quite as much in the 

swim as Bowles used to be. 

" I must return to the office," he said. " You'll 
get along to Hie station all right." 

" Yoirro not coming, then ? Oh, very well," a 
little disappointed. Do think over Martin. I 
ftm sure he could get alon{( on the business side, if 
he applied himself," 

> " I am thinking," lie said ; then *' Caledonian I " 
to the driver, bared his head to his wife, and, turning 
away, felt a sense of relief. He walked back with 
that long, deliberate stride, almost grim. A school- 
boy friend of John's had once said to that boy ; " I 
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say, old man, that father of yours would make a 
dandy centre-forward.” Doubtless the youngstet 
had seen Ebenezer Moir in some such puzzled mood, 
It was much more a puzzled mood than his exterior 
suggested. The exterior suggested grimness. He 
had walked off the first vigour by the time he came 
to the warehouse ; but those of his men who were 
not at lunch heard the thud, thud, of his feel, and 
the slam of the front door, causing them to con- 
sider that if their employer never did " rag ” them, 
he assuredly could it he cared to.^ Tins " boss*' 
marched into the counting-house. The cashier was 
alone, the clerks at lunch, that honourable employee 
always remaining in the office during the lunch hour 
of the majority. 

“ Nobody been in ? ” asked Mr. Moir, passing 
through. 

" No, sir.” 

■ “ H’m t ” 

All this without stopping in his inarch so that 

what the warehouse heard was the pad, pad, pad, 
and the slam already mentioned, then two more 
slams in quick succession — slam of the door from 
the corridor into the counting-house, slam of the 
door from the counting-house into his private room, 
And what the cashier heard farther was the scream 
of the big chair within us Mr. Moir sat heavily down, 
also a deep bass clearing of his throat. Next 
minute the chair screamed again ; thump, thump, 
thump came Ebenezer Moir to the door that opened 
on to the inner side of the counting-house ; and 
vigorously lie opened that door. The cashier, stand- 
ing at his high desk, had the appearance of trying 
to focus liis eyes so as to look over his shoulder, 

" Got a match, Caird ? " 

Caird clapped both side pockets hurriedly, pro 
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ducecl a box, shook it, and tendered it. Mr Moir 
put his fingers in and said : “ I’ll take one or two 
if I may. Send the boy for some matches, Caird! 
when he comes in." 

" Strike only on the. box, sir," said Caird. 

"Oh yes." Tie stepped back inside his room, 
then wheeled round, biting the end oJ'f a dear. 

"Keep the box, sir." b 

"That's all right." Mr. Moir lit his eigar, and 
s handing the box back commented : " Strike only on 
'the box ! No use trying to get them to strike any- 
where else, (ill, Caird ? " Then ho turned round, 
land slammed the door ; it was as if he. slammed it 
lin the cashier's face. Creak we.nl; his chair I Caird 
tiptoed back to his desk, nodding his head, holding 
,it on one side, eyes very wide. " Had a row with 
the wife," he thought. The chair creaked again, 
ithc door opened, and Mr. Morn's voice, came, thick- 
jened because of holding the cigar in his teeth : 
T. Cigar, Caird ? ” 

■i Caird turned slowly from his desk, turning from 
itlic waist us though it wore a pivot. Round the 
corner of tin; door was Muir's large hand, clutch- 
ing a cigar-box, the. lid open. The cashier stepped 
over hastily, murmuring : " Thank you, I am sure, 
sir, very much," and extracted a cigar. Then 
the door shut gently on a kind of satisfied grunt, 
hurl Mr. Caird, balancing the. cigar carefully on 
Iho top rest of his pen rack, stood a few moments 
Slaving at it, and ruminating. Presently Rbenozer 
Moir came out of his office, hat on hack of head, and 
fiood in the middle of the counting-house, looking 
jp through the dear lop of glass, gently raising 
limself upon his toes, coining down upon his heels, 
tnd considering the high windows opposite. 

'■ " Been painting recently, Caird ? " asked Mr, Moir. 
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Caird recognised the tone as affable. 

" Oh, just a little j I’m always at it. more or less 
he answered. ' ' 

" Ever seen any of Martin’s drawings ? ” and Ml 
Moir turned over a handful of loose change in hi 
trouser pocket. 

“ Only the other day, sir. Remarkably clever 
remarkably clever, sir. I wish my boy had a tim 
for drawing, sir.” Mr. Moir looked at his cashia 
as one who should say : " Oh yes, of course, it never 
occurred to mo before I He‘ 1ms a. domestic life 
and a family, the same as II” 

" I had hoped,” Caird continued, M that ho michi 
have been able to make a life-work of what his fatliei 
has just had to make a hobby.” 

Mr. Moir lifted his hat, stretched his arm aloft in 
air holding it, scratched the back of his head, then 
banged his hat on again. (” We arc vulgar, m 
dca C V 0 arft vul 8 ar in Cl ass ford Street,”) J 

" Still, it’s a very fine hobby,” lie said. 

„".A nd .f„ very fmo P™f<.»ion," declared i|« 
cashier. You see, as a hobby, one always feels 
how many lungs one lacks. Now look at me 
t eople that have seen my work praise the coloii 
very highly, but I am always being baffled in ottos 

. t 01 . 1 t know what Mrtis t« would say of< 
little tuck I have to resort to so as to got my land 
scapes well balanced and proportioned.” 
m, ^^kymi have? What’s the little trick?: 
J?' ¥ 011 cl . as P. cd hls lj and9 bol,i nd his buck, and 
housetops. ^ th0 8rCy ‘ )U, ° sky over tho opposite 

‘ i'ustdfkfthn li w° l )ifc of a * ram «” explained Caird, 
V i the pla , 11 . 1 framo of a school slate, and l’v« 

tid tC fo?n 1 Z SS t[ r VT 0 fo !! r thr0ftda horizontally, 
nd foui perpendicularly. When I go out in ib 
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country, on Saturday afternoons, I fix this to the 
'side of my easel, you see, and then I stop back a bit, 
you sec — 

i Mr. Molr turned to listen. 

" — And then I make a mark with my heel on the 
ground, a certain length hack, and study my land- 
scape through this frame, do you sen ? And on my 
canvas I've faint lines, spaced, the same as the 
threads on the frame. But if I see anybody who 
looks like an artist coming near, I take the tiling 
down.” 

" I see," said Mr. Moir, looking whimsical. " You 
mean you wouldn’t: have to resort to these subter- 
fuges if you had been able, to go .” 

" - -to the schools, sir. Ah, it’s the training." . 

“ Yes, yes," said Mr. Moir. " I daresay one is 
apt to look upon the artist's life too much as a case 
pMf you have this gift you have it, and if you don’t 
you don't.” 

" There’s a lot of hard work,” said Caird, " as 
well as gift.” 

:?«" It always has seemed to me,” remarked Mr. 
Moir, " as if there was a great deal of loafing too.. 
Mow, wluit do all young artists go to the Continent 
for ? ” 

Oh I For the galleries, sir, and for the tuition. 
Many of the big French artists take pupils ; and 
nany others of them are visiting masters, and come 
found the ateliers, criticising the work.” 

I see, I sue. I know a young fellow — lie's been 
0 Paris, Italy, and Morocco, I think— yes* Morocco." 

"It's the colour, the colour, sir, the colour of 
he Latin countries 1 Why, it’s tremendous the 
•fleet it lms, For my last holidays, now, I got a 
fiend of mine in the Bilbao trade to arrange for 
no to have u run to Spain on one of his company's 
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“He says it can't be remedied. Porhaps it's a 
pity, considering the boy’s so keen on drawing, ch ? ” 
‘‘Of course there is black-and-white work," said 
Caird. 

“ You mean for the magazines ? " 

“ And books, and book-covers, and posters.”. 

" H’m, yes — quite a range, eh ? But I shouldn’t 
think artists would do that sort of thing,’’ said Mr. 
ifoir. “ Rather looked down upon, isn’t it ? ’’ 

" Artists, sir ? Why ? Oh, there are big men 
ill black-and-white. For instance, now, there’s the 
Bcggarstaff Brothers. J see a rumour in an Art 
paper I take in that they are not Dutchmen at all, 
but two Englishmen. 'Their posters are all works 
of art- -should be preserved in our galleries. There 
may bo a great future before the poster, and our 
black-and-white illustrators— such as Phil May and 
; Ravcn Hill; oil, and then there’s a very good man— 
il’ve seen some excellent portraits by him. He also 
evidently does not look witli contempt upon the 

drawing for reproduction a man of the name of 

Maurice Greiffenhagen. In these days of the advance- 
ment of reproductive processes there’s an immense 
Held for black-and-white work with brush, or pen- 
and-ink drawing, for example, one of the most charm- 
ing methods of work." 

;■ “ Do you tell me so ? ” 

But as one of the clerks came in now t he convnv 
Button ended. _ i 

“ Just before you take off your eoat,” said Call'd, 
j" get. a box of lhalclies." 

IE “ That’s all right," sai<l Mr. Moir. “ I’m .going 
Into the ware' us' ; I’ll get a box from somewhere.” 
f ; He strolled into the warehouse, looked down th< 
well to where the calender man was at work. Hi 
was now in a happier frame of mind ; lie felt like a 
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captain who sees the fog lifting. The calender in; 
looking up, touched his hat. Being paid upon pie 
work, with a small salary, a retaining fee, as it we 
he considered himself less an employee than a ki 
of tenant. His manner towards Mr. Moir slighl 
amused that big man, and the staff as well. ] 
was a roguish person, very quick to take his bearing 
to know when his rogueries would be appreciate 
and when found tedious. 

... Well, William,” said Mr. Moir, “ how are yc 
this afternoon ? ” 

Just wrastlin’ away, sir, with the worries inc 
dental to ma avocation,” came William’s voice u 
the well. 


„ A nd what are these, William ? V 
t> f n , J M 1, Moir - ma heid’s full o' fluf 
centers ha* the colic, masons get marble dust in thei 
lungs, ^ I get the fluff o’ the pieces up ma nostril 
ineres only one business, so far as I ken, tin 
diTuT V. orries ° J w hich are mair like a blessin' ir 

expected of Mr. Moir to ask, a< 
ne md ask : What business is that ? ” 

f,„J2 nothing, sir. Man, there's an awfu’ lot o’ 
!f fluff ? t ! le f e last y arns y e ’ ve been buyin'. 
can L / ge °/ adulte ^ l ve live in 1 And naethin' 
i?our pfr°n le f °V ' Petlt , ion Parliament ? What 

intonnH^ 1 t ment co ™ posed of > 1 ask y e ? ” and his 
ft the &J^ eCa r me t h at with which he harangued 

a m rk W 7 Gre ? 111 hls leisure eve nings. "lust 
^r Miv ?n dsU S g gulls and cormorants ! " 
.■r* thought to remark : " But gulls do not 

f ? " Insteid as that 

be wrS ^ ask , ed - bein g in the nicod 
^ rom ' himself for a space; 
-now is the Socialist party progressing ? ” 
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the same wi* everything. The only Socialist I cvoi 
met was a conservative — called Kbene/.cr Moir. 
It’s the same wi’ Christianity. The only real ad- 
mirer of that wonderful figure, Jesus Christ, that 1 
ever met was an Agnostic. The priests and nicen- 
isters, it’s ma opinion, took Christ in tae their midst 
just to make a reedicule o' ILim, His aiu disciple 
began it. Peter comes numin’ to Him, d'ye mind, 
and says lie : ‘ Oh,’ says he, ‘ horn’s a man casting 
oot devils round the corner, and we told him to stop. 
And Christ says: ‘What did ye do that for ? ’ ssws 
He, ‘ He who is not against us is for us,’ says lie, 
Everything is whimsaleerie, Mr. Moir. If you want 
to see n parcel o' ruffians and self-seekin’ folic, go tc 
a Socialist dub ; if ye want to see Christ re-cniciliwl, 
go to the lioose that is ruled ower by some aulil 
Christian lady. Hut if you want to find a real, kind 
Cliristian—do ye know this, Mr. Moir, it's mv 
opinion ye'll have to go and look for him in a hell- 
fine club. We're a’ wliimsuleerie, sir. And look at 
tlie letters to the papers, and see which letters is tin 
most savage. It's the letters from folk that waul 

to put an end to war ! Talk talk -talk— talk, Mr 

Moir. A little less talk about what’s wrong wi' tin 
world, a little less looking outside would be good; 
a little more trying to bo honest wi’ ourselves first, 
and then maybe we would manage to be honest wi 1 
the world, and mean what we say, and what we talk 
No, Mr. Moir, I’m not a Socialist, and I’m not a 
Christian." 

Mr. Moir had stopped smiling, was looking clown 
the well very thoughtful, 

” There is a lot in what you say, William," said lie, 
“ Much in what you say ; ” and lie walked on. Ik 
came to the Wincey department and : 

" Good afternoon, Charlie," said he. 
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"Good afternoon, sir," answered Charlie Mac- 
) 0 UKa ll. “ Wluit's the verdict ? " 

" Verdict ? " 

" About Mr, Martin. . 1 , . t 

" Oh yes — quite. Well, there is no doubt, it lias 
confirmed. There seem to be shades of pink 
11 which he can only see the blue. He’ll range a 
link in among the blues. That would be fatal for 

inney-goods work." 

" How's the hui takm it t* v 
'Again the same question 1 That was evidently 
the point of view that, first struck strangers. 

" Ho seems to be bearing up very well. I ve let 
him off this afternoon, seeing that the day was 
broken into, at any rate, with the forenoon at the 
oculist's. I expect you can spare him. 

" That’s all right, sir." ... . 

" Indeed, lie’s gone to see an artist, an old school- 
fellow. How did you liml him, Charlie ? ” 

" In what way, sir ? " 

" Interested m the business i 

Charlie shook his head. . , . . , 

" lie tried to lie, sir," he said, “ genuinely tried 

t bo M 

I thought he seemed very satisfactory." 

" Mr. Moir," said Charlie, “ I'm very greatly vexed. 
This news of the colour-blindness has upset me ; for 
if vou’ll pardon me. saying it, it has been on my 
mind recently whether it wasn't my duty to suggest 
to you to put him in some other business where he 
would have scope for his pencil.” (| 

" Did he speak to you about that < 

" Nft, mi l 1 used to see his sketches^ Have you 
iseeii tiie last one he did of Archie, sir ? ' 

: "No. He didn't show me that. I wonder why 
he didn't show me that ? 11 
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“ I believe Archie has got it in the ware’ ns', \yj 
I go and see?” 

“ Yes, you might.” 

MacDougall returned presently with a frame 
sketch. It was a drawing of Archie, hat on luicko 
head, moustache drooping, one tooth showing, j 
little quiff of hair over his forehead, in the attitud 
of talking, scratching under his l ight knee. 

" It's a little bit of a — what ye might term a tak 
off, sir, but — — ” 

" Yes, it has a touch of caricature,” said Mr. Moir 
He was frowning at it very seriously, " It’s { 
portrait— but there's just a bit of the young rogu( 
in it." 


" Ay, it’s Archie all right, ” said MacDougall. 

“Did Archie have this mounted and framed?’' 
asked Mr. Moir slowly. 

“Yes, sir; when i asked him for it just, now lie 
told me he'd just got it back from tho framer.” 

Ah-lia ! and again : “ Ah-hn, I ” Hero was a 
stranger having his son’s drawing framed— -while 
he- He cleared his throat and frowned. 

“ It’s all the more wonderful seeing that he had 
no training,” said Charlie. 

. “ To niy mind,” said Mr. Moir -” I don't think 

it s only because I'm his father but to my mind 

this is as good us many a published cartoon/' 

"Every bit, sir.” 

Mr. Moir held the framed portrait before him, 
considering it. 

" PH take it back to Archie,” said lie. He walked 
on to the Dross-Goods department. “ Can I have 
this for an hour or two, Archie ? " he said, holding 
up the drawing. 0 

" Bring it back, sir, bring it back. It’s no’ for 
sale. I vc been talkin' to the missus aboot it. It's 
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been at the framers, and she hasna seen it yet. 
Isn’t it duin impudent, sir, and awfu* like me ? I 
can see it maself.” 

“ I'll send it bade to you again,” answered Mr. 
Moir, and turned to go. 
b " Well, don’t forget, sir.” 
j, " No, no, Ardiin. I’ll send it back to you very 
soon.” 

Going through the counting-house : " Mr. Caird 1 ” 


he said. 

“Yes, sir? ” • • 

i And as Mr, Moir went into his room by the near 
dooi-j Caild entered by the further. 

“ Have you seen this, Mr. Caird ? ” and Moir 
exhibited this drawing at arm’s length. 

Caird stretched out a hand. 

“ I have not,” said he. '* It’s got liim—Archie to 
the life. Three generations of ham and eggs, and 
tea, and new white bread, holidays In the fair week 
to Gouroek or Rothesay, a pen’orth o’ wilks, and a 
pin sticking under his waistcoat, I’ll be bound, 
ready to pick them with-*- Archie to the life ! " 

“ That’s what 1 feel.” said Mr. Moir, chuckling ; 
he would not have said these things of Archie him- 
self, being further from him in the social scale than 
his cashier, and the speech struck him (incidentally) 
as an interesting sidelight upon the various social 


strata in his warehouse. 

“Who did it? Is it——” 

“ Martin I ” 

“ Mr. Martin ! I wondered. It scorned the same, 
hand as the. last I saw, but —it's wonderful, a big 
Advance.” 

“ What about the technique of it ? You know 
about that sort of tiling, Caird.” 
i- " I should say really quite wonderful,” Caird re- 
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plied. " It's pencil ; and, strangely enough, thorn, 
pen and ink is much more tricky, from the pen-aJ 
ink drawings of Mr. Martin's that I have seen I shon 
say that lie was better at handling pen and ink tha 
pencil. His pen-and-ink technique is, of course 
little old-fashioned. He uses the old cross-liatrh 
mgs, works at right angles a good deal, instead 2 
adopting the new method of oblique crossings, p! 

perhaps ( '' lly ^ kiml f (tsllion more than methoi 

” What about the colour-blindness ? " 

"Do you know, Mr. Moir," said Caiid slowly "1 
don t want to cast doubt upon your son —but l ean 
conceive of a boy being so keen ujkhi art as to see? 
a subterfuge." Hu paused abruptly, and then saiS 
with vigour: " Not No. that*! not it. S t 
wide awake a young man to pretend he's colour-blind 
so as to get out of the cloth business when what h 
wants to be is a painter." e 

Dials what I said to Ins mother," replied Mr 
Moir— -and was sorry the moment after. It was that 
suggestion of Mrs. Moir’s that had been hurting S 
.ill day. But he felt, as the words slipped out that 
he should not have let them slip out -telling of hfe 
ifes suspicion. For Caird to be suspicious in the 
same way was. not so had and even S too 
hack the suspicion before it was fairly voiced 
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;he business by tins time I was twenty. He's taker 
jrizcs, and so lie’s been kept at college, Martir 
lidn’i; win prizes, even at school, so wo took him 
iway.” The door opened, and Martin entered 
* Oh, it’s you, Martin 1 I've just been showing 
his drawing of yours to Mr. Caird, and he tolls nu 
;liat there’s scope for black-and-white work, monej 
;o he made at it, nothing infra di\> about it " 

" Infra <///' / I should say there's not, dad." 

Caird nodded greeting to him. 

" I mentioned Raven Hill," said he. 

"And Phil May, and Townsend,” cried Martin 
iftgcrly. “ And look al Frank Craig’s wash stuff I 

•*vo just seen a drawing of his an original— in a shot 

n Gordon Street. It’s a black-and-white ablaze with 
:olour ! ” he finished, piloting Wilson. 

" Well,” said Mr. Moir, “ Mr. Caird has just been 
iiiggestiug the School of Art ! " and he smiled from 
me to the other. From his point of view what Ik 
vas about to propose was something of a risk, but 
ie had decided, standing then?, to give Martin “ si 
how." It: seemed hardly fair that John, three 
/ears older, should still lie at school just because 
10 was a prize-winner, while Martin, with a gift 
or drawing (in black and white at any rate, in which 
,fr, Caird said there was a living to be made, too 1), 

houkl not be sent to a school a School of Art, 

nstcad of Grammar - where he, also, might prove 
ibility by taking prizes. 

" Wilson has just been speaking about the School 
f Art to me also,” answered Martin, Jiis eyes glow- 
'Hf 

" then we are not at: cross-purposes now,” said 
dr. Moir, and out- big " burden " from his heart 
1 rolled away." 



CHAPTER X. 

When Mrs. Moir heard, that evening, of the into: 
ti°n of her husband to give, as he called it " 
show to Martin and send him to the School ofAr 
she seemed like one aggrieved. How, s'hc wantc 
to know, could one who did not hoc every shad 
of every eolom-- -who certainly did not mi nini; 

ofl jT 1 : 0 ^ c ! ea . rI y untl fleftnilcly enough to allot 
oflns being a designer of cloth -ever hope to I K'coni 
™ ar ‘ ,st? / SJie had «bj,«tlo. M ail lH 
objections, o restate: length of time that nm 
pass before he could be self-supporting ; possibility 
of never coming to the front/ Lssihility »f C ! 
on poverty or being dependent 

str/ln hu* f S i 10 ,cs * 0,1 illld "" sl, o talked in thi‘ 
; tdl began to shake Mr. Moir’s resolves- 
and cventnaHy a compromise was effected, 1 

flMW’n? YV att ? nd evening classes at the school 
(Mi. Curd hod spoken of those as well as of hv 
classes) and go into the counting house “ r JS 
unng the day. It was about time thafthu office 

h ^ Virst^ ) wsr 1C !r to *] y ren * IC<!1 ! fro,! - und living fu 
ms mst yoai , Xia his second, and /is his third vru 

2 KS: ( ^ lcl , b(! '">*» vSS 

sjiifpssi 

«tds c L^ £ th* 1 ^ l n^s 
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that was beyond her powers. She puzzled Martin 
Something told Jinn that she had deeper reasons 
than any she mentioned for objecting to the nur- 
suit of art. ' 1 

However, the compromise was decided on, and 
iext day, cai lying a little package of specimens of 
iis work, lie went up to the School of Art, went up 
vitli qmek-beatmg heart, to ask for an interview 
vith the head-master, and to enrol himself as an 
veiling student, lie found the school door— an 
irdinary glass door with a lamp over it. The door 
open. A lady of char was applying pipeclay, 
r some such preparation, to the flags within, and 
eenifcf lam, drew aside her pail for him to pass. He 
Dole it from this that visitors did not ring the bell 
-hut went boldly upstairs ; so bowing to the lady 
net tip-toeing over her work so as not to soil it (a 
irefulness she acknowledged with a friendly nod) 
e adventured along the stone corridor, up white- 
ashed stairs, on the walls of which hung framed 
rawings, executed in red chalk, in charcoal in 
sncil. 

Ho. would have liked to stop to look at each closely 
it felt slightly shy, like a schoolboy going to school 
r the first lime. At the landing lie looked into a 
[•> room that seemed to contain nothing but easels, 
l over tlm lloor, and on the other side saw a cor- 
ior with statues from the antique standing frigid 
id silent. _ lie crept round a corner, wondering 
icro the living were and a man came out of a 
torway and looked at him. Martin speculated as 
who this might he ; lmt the man did not speak, 
he wandered on farther, pried in at a half-open 
or on which was painted the word “ Elementary.” 
Are you looking for someone ? ” asked the man. 

I have come up to arr i,M,wi 
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" Been here before ? ” 

“ No." 

" Just to begin ? “ 

" Yes.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right-- -Elementary, then. Jj 
you want to enrol ? ” 

" Er — ah— arc you the head-master ? ” 

The man frowned. 

" Do you want to see the. head-master ? ” li 
counter-questioned. 

“ I have some drawings with me. I should lik 
him to look over them, so that he might hav 

an opinion, hut— perhaps” he did not wish t 

offend this man, whoever he was -"perhaps yo 

would he good enough to ” lie took the pack 

age from under his arm, and prepared to loosei 
the cord. 

" I'll sec, I'll see,” said the janitor, and wen 
away remarking: " You are early. Me is in, asi 

matter of fact, but ” And talking to himscll 

he walked to a door. Martin, following in the rear 
saw him pause and slightly change, his maimer bofor 
he tapped on the door, and then opened, almos 
stealthily, looking round it as if he were stnlkinj 
a mouse inside, thought Martin, and tried not t< 
smile. lie disappeared from sight. A sonoieui 
voice sounded within, the janitor reappeared, closet 
the door, and announced that the. head-master was 
engaged, and asked Martin to come up later on- 
in the evening, about seven. 

“Very well;" said Marlin, and turned to go 

when there was a sound of hurrying feet, and a 
large, dark man came out of the room into which 
the janitor had peered, lie looked at Martin, 
lartin looked at him. There seemed to be some- 
lung like recognition— though they hud never seen 
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each other before. What was it ? What could it 
be ? Martin had experience of a queer, inexplicable 
sense of having come home. What was the cause 
of it ? lie looked at the big man with admiration ; 
lie was like Fortuny- -Mariano Fortuny ; perhaps 
that was it. And yet he wasn’t like Fortuny either I 

" I'm very, very busy just now, young man," said 
the big man. (As lie spoke Martin suddenly 
thought ; “ No, lie is less like Fortuny than like 
—no, I don’t, know ; he’s like an artist 1 ") " If you 
could make it convenient to come up to-night about 

Seven - ” lie saw the package. "Are these 

specimens of your work ? " 

"Yes. I thought you might want to look at 
them." 

" Bring them again at seven o’clock, if you 
please." 

"Very well, sir, I will," and Martin bowed. 

He went downstairs again, and came on to Sauclue- 
liall Street with a kind of singing in his veins. The 
:ity lmd taken on a new colour, it seemed, while he 
iiad been advancing up that white-washed stair to 
unit out the office in the deserted corridors. He 
.valked down to Glassford Street, to report to his 
ather, as had been arranged over breakfast. lie 


omul Mr. Moir just finishing the apportioning out 
>f the day’s correspondence. 

" IIullo, hullo I " said lie. " Well, fixed up ? ’’ 

Martin told of his morning's doings, and of the 
ippointmenl: for the evening, Mr. Moir turning his 
■wivcl chair round this way, round that, stretching 
lift legs. He was listening to Martin's report, but 
corned to have a thought in abeyance the while, 
laving heard all — a tame account that told nothing 
I the (]iieer feeling as of corning home, coming to 
omething already known, instead of going out to 
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something new— Mr. Moir stroked his face down i 
a way he had when about to make some aimouno 
ment, and clutching his beard ho growled : 

" Well, I don't see how you can work to-ckr 
You'll be too much excited, thinking about tli 
evening. Besides— I've been thinking it all ov< 
again. I met Reginald Ilamngway this nujriiiiu 
Funhy I I haven't seen him for a long time. \\ 
talked about you. lie seems to think that a decec 
show is best given by the day classes. We won' 
arrange yet about you coming into the office, 
think you lmd better, just for the lime being a 
any rate, go back to help Charlie MacDougaJl. Yo 
won't be going home for dinner, of course, Hav 
you money ? " 

" I have a shilling and some coppers.” 

" 011 1 You want more than that. You m 
have some drawing paper, or tilings to buy. Here' 

half a sovereign better take that.'' lie »trol<c< 

his face again, making little noises in his throat, sic 
nifying contentment. "Yes,” lie said. “ just fo 
the present we won’t make any more changes here 
Let me know to-night when you come home hoy 
things go.” 

"Thank you very much, dad.” 

” Yes. All right. Uh-lmh I " and Mr. Moil 
twisted Ins chair back so that he sat again four 
square to Ins desk. “ Tell Cnird, will you,” lie said 
I lie interview was closed. Martin went out, puck 
age of drawings tucked under his arm, turning ovei 
the half-sovereign in his pocket. 

His father was right -lie did not do much ener- 
getic work that day. There was a brightness in liis 
lyes. Charlie, hearing his news, did not expect him 
> be a very serviceable assistant, took, indeed, 
ity upon him very soon, and gave, him some samples 
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of a Fine Art Shop, of an exhibition of pictures 
Harrington Mann, Bang went ;l shilling out of 
father’s half-sovereign — and in the quiet-carpe 
gallery he sat on a divan, and looked at " The Cha 
of the Macdonalds at ICilliecrankie,” at " Wf 
wall, Blue night," and many other works that 
spired him to dream. Would In*, ever ho the si 
ject of a “ one-man show '* ? Conceited ! Absui 
It could never he ! This was too much to hope f 
He cast a last look on the pictures and passed aw 
into the street, walked hack Glassford Street-war 
hut not to Glassford Street, lie could not, 
simply could not, go into that piano of stack 
cloth and odour of cloth, jungles of cloth, out 
the thin air and the thin sunlight spread upon t 
grey-blue pavements, lie looked with eager ai 
appreciative eyes at the tones of walls, slice 
sky, and then stole down to his favourite sinokin 
room, in Ingram Street, to meditate. There w 
only the one smoking-room in those days, betwa 
Queen Street and Glassford Street, and, sittii 
there, in subdued light, he observed carefully wit 
out staring the lights and shadows on faces Ik 
bent over chess-boards, on hands t hat moved ov 
the boards. He drank Russian tea out: of a ts 
glass set in an electro-plate holder, smoked a Ini; 
pipe (to which he lmd advanced recently), bio 
smoke, observed, dreamt, and let the world m 
but on Ins return Charlie said nothing causti 
Charlie had not expected him to hasten back afl< 
lunching that clay. Great clay I Wonderful clay I 
Twilight came over it at last, and Marlin poste 

'?hn J | UC c 1 \ G ! a T 'r tlwt t0 ,lis appointment at tli 
’ 5, llju H ° w Rxw ^nt were the street: lamps 
lSht«1n fi tab J C *- lu \ viinously coloured bullVoy 
ghts in the fiont of the tramcars (they were bill 
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horse cars in those days), the lights in the sta- 
tioners' windows, the notepapers and packets of 
envelopes in many hues — blue, cream, white; the 
sticks of sealing-wax— pale blue, dark blue, purple ; 
the leaden ink-pots, with tall decorative quills 
thrust in them. How paintable, in the furriers' win- 
dows, were the rich furs, sables and marten ; the 
muffs of black and white ermine. How mellow, in 
the dulled windows of a hotel buffet near the Ar- 
cade, did the inner light suffuse itself. The subtle 
effect of all this spangle of light upon the faces of 
the human beings nu the- pavements was adorable 
to Martin to-night. Romance was reality ; reality 
•Was romantic. What glamour of lights and shades, 
flesh tints and half-tones, were on the faces that 
went past him. I low keenly he noted momentary 
glimpses of the pnssors-by, shadows of hat-brims 
sweeping over cheek- bones, (lipping under the eyes ; 
high lights on the chins or rounded cheeks. Fas- 
cinating was the lighting of the face of a man who 
paused in the shelter of the Arcade to light his 
pipe, Martin was on the way to a place where there 
awaited him those who would advise him how to 
put down on paper, card-hoard, canvas, all these 
things that lie saw. I low his heart leapt as he per- 
ceived the line of a girl’s neck, at sight of its subtle 
sweep from head to sweeping shoulders, while she, 
carrying in her arms a great fur cloak taken from a 
dummy in a window, thrust aside a dark curtain 
that backed the window space. 

It was as if he had already begun his training as 
an artist. Rose Street 1 I loro was Rose Street! 
We thrust open the door and entered, immensely 
alert to all impressions and sensations, A draught 
of cold air followed him ; he walked down the stone- 
flagged corridor, heating the echoing ring of his heels, 
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Ion— boys in spectacles looking half timid, half 
ulien, with unpleasant down on them* chins, as 
hough their mol hers, objecting to them growing up, 
' &( 1 prohibited shaving as yet , and occasional clip- 
jugs with scissors surreptitiously borrowed from 
he sewing-basket, had rather pathetically failed, 
'hero wore older boys, men indeed they seemed in 
js eyes, who had a hearing as if they were at home 
1 the place ; limy mounted gaily three steps at a 
[me; they saluted loiterers on the landing and 
trolled oh. There wore men who looked as if 
jothcH did not interest (hem. There were extreme 
undies. Put heedlessniw. in the matter of apparel, 
r meticulous attention to apparel, seemed, here, 
alueloss as indications of caste. Prcsswl-pants 
hatted with Baggy-knees. To he a denizen of the 
ftst End meant here no more t han to be a denizen 
{ the East: End ; In (act, if there was any cliffer- 
ace, perhaps Kelvinside was less esteemed than 
pringlmm f Hero was a society in which, if his 
rat sensings were right, he could ‘lie sociable. 

As Marlin proceeded up the second flight lie 
oticcd that, those who overtook him were all of 
n age to wield the matutinal steel; the downy- 
hiuned ones had disappears! in the corridor where 
as the door with tin* word ” Elementary " painted 
r» it. As he. reached the second landing he. looked 
p suddenly, shaiply as a deer in the forest; for 
c was being observed. There was a group of young 
icn upon this landing looking down, several of them 
ith elbows and hands on the rail, chins on their 
inds, bending so that I lie picture struck Martin 
j " rather weird " or half weird, half droll. See- 
ig his sudden consciousness of their scrutiny they 
flier immediately averted their gaze, or gave him 
ic faintest sign of friendliness, to be discerned only 
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by one fitted to receive it. He took quick sto 
of them. There was one with bantering eyes r 
hair close cropped, pointed red beard ; so yo„ 
was lie that he could not, despite his beard, delu 
the onlooker into thinking him more than a striplfo 
Martin thought him oddly reminiscent of Rave 
Hill, whose photograph he had recently seen— pc 
haps in The Idler. He evidently answered, perlcj 
and beamingly, to the name of Smith. There \ Vi 
another, who showed, at the top of a very di$r' 
putable suit of tweeds, a massive head, with lojj, 
golden, dishevelled hair. There was a little J 
black-lmircd man, hands deep in pockets, lookit, 
very grim. There was a tall, cameo-fared, willow 
person, with hair longer than that of Rubenstcii 
There was an extremely cheeky and ehnrniin 
young man, whoso face was the face of a bad Uttl 
cherub, hair perfectly normal, save that across lii 
forehead it came clown in the manner of a bano 
Doubtless they would all live and learn, thouri 
perhaps some of them, in discarding the foibles o 
ardent youth, might he less likeable. "Than! 
God," someone lias said, '* for the young men wit 
brains enough to make asses of themselves,'* thouri 
to be sure, to Martin, these young men were no 
laughing-stocks, hut magnets. * They are described 
hero from the point of view of that correct self- 
righteous circle in which Martin had lived and 
moved so far, that great class that may not be 
judged, but that judges, rather than from his own 
; ecret point of view, nurtured despite his birth. 

A bell rang somewhere, and there was a rush of 
i °y. cv the l)uil(lin «- That sound passed awav 
id Martin was alone on the stairs, with the frame 
drawings, and the sound of hissing gas-jets, E 
was just wondering where ho would find the head- 
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jjstcr now if In- would be in the same room in 

hich the janitor had found him— -when the great 
suddenly appeared beside, him. 

Ah I There you are. ! Come in." 
jMartin took otf his hat and followed the. Chief 
to a very small room that boro no extravagant 
ms of m iiiiess. 

’" Brought your sketches ? " asked the. Great Man, 
id Martin surrendered his packet. Then, speedily 
;an adept dealing cards, the Head rapidly dealt 
it the drawings on his table. He east them down 
cards are dealt for two players. And hern, at the 
ay commencement, lie, as our American cousins 
y, "made, good" with Martin, caused the hoy 
look upon him with respect, esteem, admiration, 
r ho perceived what was being thus featly done, 
is batter work was being selected, his worse dis- 
rded. Tile celerity of it amazed Martin ; tlio 
Jilness of the judgment won his deepest confi- 
ne, c. He had taken no a dozen and a half speci- 
ous of his work ; and now the Head definitely 
rust aside a full dozen, and leaning one hip ncgli- 
ntly on the table, he look up the half-dozen, and 
nsulered each of them again. 

"Wiiy so much pen-and-ink work?" he askccl 
lickly, in a rich voice. 

“ Well - or- -I like it." 

"Yes, obvious reason. Wlmt possessed you to 
■ this? " and he held up a drawing that snowed, 
ion a high poop, a man of the Captain Kidd order, 
ning a pistol at a villainous-looking seaman who 
is falling all usprawl over the ship’s side. 

" I don't know. 1 suppose I was thinking of 
jgazino illustration." 

" Quite so," said the Chief, tossed it down, and 
Id up another that showed the stately soaring of 

fi 
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" I sec," said tl«> Chief. " Hardly care for you 
>come oven for the evening, eh ? ” a dry note in 
Is voice. 

"Well er---my niolhcr er- doesn t. at any 

!jte,” Marlin ;ulini* t«*<l. 1 tying to make out that half 
i lis progenitors (as il wore) was not despicable, 
or the atmosphere here was very different from 
latof Oui'ensholme. and among (he Ouernsholmo 
sitors 'Mrs. Ilarriiigway excepted— there was a 
ding that Art should lie apologised for. Here lie 
jt that hi; should apologise, and find extenuating 
renmstanees, for his kindred. 

1 The Pig Man thrust his hands in his pockets and, 
jevated his shoulders. 

"It doesn’t mailer to w/r, you understand,” he 
aid," lull il does mailer to you ••and to art.” 
huhlonly lie asked quiekly : ” Can’t you coax ? ” 

I" It's no good,” said Marlin. 

Tiie Chief glared al him liiieHy, as if to discover 
(l his eyes limv haul he had (l ied, 
j" No rich uncle ? ” lie asked. 

!"1 have,” said Marlin, thinking of his Uncle John. 
"Why not ask him to stump up ? ” 

"No I ” Martin nipped definitely. 

"Oh I” said the Chief. Hr put head on 011c 
Ido, gave a family waggish smile, and inquired: 
Any rich mini by any chance ? " 

" No. 1 have no mini.'* 

“All well,” he sighed, " your father won't stump 
p; you won’t ask your mirle (o; and you haven’t 
n aunt ; so there you are! Hut I don’t hesitate 
0 say that after I wo years here [ could pass you 
lit as a magazine illustrator. That is surely a 
easonable appeal to your er if I may say so— 
omnicrcial progenitors. However come up to the 
,i(i* Class with 1111:.” 
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Martin followed him upwards to the top []j e 
at either end of which was a door, upon the 1 
the word Life, upon the other " Lecture Theat 
Life classes were held in both . The Chief ad van< 
to die latter ; there he turned and said : 

You are going to see a Life Class. When v 
go in here you will see a matter of twenty men 
easek .1 want you to give me your word of hone 
that you will look at none of these easels, that v 
will look at nothing but the model. } 

I give you my word of honour," said Marl 
olenmly.^ lore might haw bwu the first £ 
initiation into some secret society. 

door ’ y ° U '” Wlid tlK ' opened (I 

inSlrn, GXI)CC r tc(1 10 He ? ^’nwthing, but saw not) 
)g because of a curtain hanging before the clot 
™ semi-circular rod. Above and beyond till 

E& tu 10 CU . rtlun ftl 1 * ™y» <>f light showed and 
igh, glimmering coiling. The dig Man closed tli 

te A™* curtain, and advanced ; Marti! 
Her« nVn m ’ 00, ?‘ ( | ,trai K | d down over deseondin 

Mmf{n f (f° 0r 'i t ^ fc J 1,0 was an old man- 

Maitm thought it tlic most amazingly life-like hr 
^ttnaaiiiaWe-Hm old bearded man, sitting oi 

left knee “ 1 woo . do, 1 l Ptotfonn, left hand 01 

IT, , , e > light hand raised holding a (all staff h\ 

Ov\ r Xnt^n Uk0 tlK! Umt tl 

S°« flaming gas jets, with reflectors cast 

5ri g d , ovvn> Whilt U life-like figure it was' 
Martin could do nothing but stare at it even X, 

le became aware that the Chief was standing* stili 

ho Zn him - A ' 1 ' 1 ilt to* mZmt t O yos 
w™ i'„ n r e M in tl,cir , a*Ai 

e"ofnZril Movement here an cl them, upon tin 
Of flowing between them and the old man in 
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illuminated pit, caused Martin to observe the 
venty or ho young men regarding whom he had 
>cn cautioned, and quickly he evaded from them 
' glance which their movements had drawn. . 
"Now?' suit! the Chief, seeing that the now 
udont’s first: astonishment was over, " where would 
m jilce to stand ? ” and he stepped down slowly. 
How do you like this?" He looked keenly at 

[ai'tin. . 

" 1 Hke. it, wild Martin. 

"All right. Will you kindly just bring over one 
(these easels from the wall.”' 

■ Marlin brought an easel, and placed it: erect. 
"Have you paper? 1 ' asked the. Chief. " No-- 
bu haven’t ! Never mind -that piece of rough 
rotecting board that: you have for your sketches 
,111 do,'* and taking it from Martin’s hand he put it 
n the easel. ” Now let me see ; did you ever use 

harcoai to draw with?” . . ‘ . 

P'jifo [ cun 1 T draw with c harcoal, said Martin 

a The Big Man had been standing with right 
bumf! and forefinger in waistcoat pocket. Up 
amr. the hand now. presenting to Martin, as by a 
rick of legerdemain, a little piece of brittle black 

lick. . ... , 

“Then you had hotter draw with charcoal- 

ceping freshly in mind your promise to me not ti 
lok at the other men to see how to use it. Jus 
irocecd. and if you find yourself making your nape 
irty, don’t lot flint worry you. 1 have to go down- 
tairs; I shall lie hack aiion.” 

He stepped away, then stepped back, 

"I don't know how long the model has been 
loscd,” he said. " He may rest before my return, 
f he dot’s st 1, the other men are certain to come 
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round and look at what you’ve done. They « 
say various things to you. They will say, fo rf 
ample: 'l like your drawing; it has charade 
Or they may say nothin/? at all, 1ml move on in 
furtive sort of way, ns if (he new man is disuppoir 
ing to them. .Pay no attention. And, above a 
in the rest, do not look at their work." Then 1 
was gone. 

Here was a fine stale of affairs for Marlin ! ft 
much though he desired to draw the old man, J 
did not know how to hegiti with Hie dum'oa 
But lie must do something before the Chief return* 
if only to prove how grateful he was In him for hein 
so splendidly kind and interested, lie was temple 
to have just one peep at the oilier men, to see \vh; 
on earth they did with the charcoal, whether the 

sharpened it "or what.” Ilo used it al lirst a 

one might a writing-pencil, found Hull was wiom 
clutched it in a new way, holding his hand wif 
its hack to the paper, the charcoal pressed agains 
his forefinger with his llmmk Tins was hotter 
but ho was glad that the Big Man had told bin 
not to worry if he dirtied the paper for he dirti* 
it deplorably. In a moment of anguish over ; 
smudge he. did as the uncouth, who seldom \ui 
pen, do in the moment of anxiety over a blot : k 
gave it a quick (lick with his hand and found tliai 
by doing so lie effected a compromise wiped mil 
the black smudge, but left a grey one. Derided!) 
it was going to lie a dirty drawing! I te was excited 
keen. He must see, simply must see, that old mac 
truly, accurately, before touching his paper, or only 
a mess of smudges would he the result of his en- 
deavours. And gradually, on the. hoard, the old 
man began to appear us he peered and worked 
pceied aud drew, ail things forgotten save the mode! 
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fl the setting him down. Then a voice said : 
? ' 1 | n 

The model grunted ; stretched. Some of the 
, n j e ft their ousels, and (.0 scrutinise the 

irk of their neighbours. Marlin remained fixed, 
MVatcliefl the interested observers of the work of 
liers pass from easel to easel. The first of these, 
infill* near him, saw that, he. was a stumper, and 
Heeled from his course. The. second did the 
me, perhaps seeing, also, signs of shyness in the 
wanner. A third, whose appearance was at least 
■t repellent to Martin, paused before his attempt, 
If closed his eyes at it, nodded a commendatory 
dand said: “1 like it; it has character,! '' 
totlior followed suit. “ I I’m, character,'’ lie 
hoed. A third was now advancing and Martin 
[1 not like him. lie pave an impression of dev- 
iation and sneers. Marlin wished that he would 
off at a tangent, as some of the others had done ; 
it tlie wish was not g ratified. The. red-eyed young 
\n bore down on him, limited id the drawing for 
me little time, studied Marlin, looked again at 
e drawing, and raid: "Kid that chap in the 
isses criticise your work ? ” 

" Yes." 

"Well, don't pay any attention to him. lie’s a 
,m foal." 

Martin said not limp, and the young man moved 
!,■ Hut he of the glasses came hack again, bring- 
!j another with him. They stood looking at the 
awing together. 

"Well," asked he of the glasses, “wasn’t I 
jilt?" 

The other nodded. 

" Yes, you were. Jolly hue nervous handling. 

" Pose ! " cried a voice. 
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The model fell back into the old position wli 
the young men resumed their places. There w 
some movement, some looking at one anoth 
brief exchange of comment on the renewed po 
which the model seemed to catch, oven before 
was addressed directly. He moved slightly. 

" That’s it 1 " cried several. 

Martin was afire again, all eagerness, and at wo: 
He saw, once, the model’s gaze move toward hi 
and away again, without any other movemci 
That was probably when the Head returned, i 
suddenly he was aware of the deep voice, just 
his ear: "Yes, quite good.” lie looked tom 
startled, It seemed lo him, from the way the 1 
Man stood by his side, that he must have been 11k 
some time, 

" Now there are two things you can do," said t 
Chief. "One is to take a duster or your han 
kerchief— and Hick that all off ; the other is to ta 
it homo, preserve it, and look at it later on to * 
what you have learnt and what, in tlm learnir 
you may lose," 

That was the beginning of the new life. 

^ When he returned home his father culled fn: 
The Don. He entered. Mr. Moir was sitting 
his saddle-bag elmir, meditatively smoking; av 
to Martin’s intense astonishment, 'there stood jo) 
on the hearthrug, jacket: nushed up behind, han 
in pockets, thoughtful, They gave the impressi 
of some understanding having been mine to 1 
tween them. 

" Hullo, John 1 " amazed. 

" Hullo, Martin ! " relishing the amazement. 

“ Well," said Mr. Moir, " how did it go ? ” 

" Splendid," Martin answered. " But whut n 
you doing home, John ? ” 
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His brother moved a little more to the side of 
\ G hearthrug, as though to give Martin a share. 

' “ I’ve just been discussing things with John," 
iicl Mr. Moil*. “ I telephoned this morning for him 
) come through and have a chat. He’s coming 
ito the business. Sit down." Martin took a 
hair. " I've been thinking about you also. I don’t 
jc tiic sense In having two family greenhorns in 
jio warehouse," lie gave his affable twinkle, " and 
on won’t like the counting house even as much as 
ou liked the warehouse ! Would you care to have 
'■couple of years at the Art School ? " 

You mean all day ? " 

■;» All day and all night if you like,” replied his 
itlier. " You’ve always wanted to bo an artist, 
had another talk with Marks of Montreal yester- 
ay about you, and he says he knows an artist in 
ancrica who makes fabulous sums on his work, and 
larks says that: he has heard on good authority 
hat lie: has much the same defect of vision as you 
aye. He explained il to me. Funny thing it is. 
onto shades of green he. sees only the yellow, and 
hat seems worse than being shaky on reels ! One 
aii’t touch a landscape without coming up against 
10011 . I don't know, Martin, but what, if wc only 
new," and he laughed, " you have a superior vision, 
cnietl to us ordinary mortals. Eh, John ? ” He 
lanced at the brother, to bring him into the con- 
creation. " Some, reds you can see, some, you 
„on'l; see as red hut as something else ; but where 
you should see the red you don't just see nothing 
at all— isn’t that it ? Perhaps you see moro colours 
than we ordinary mortals ? " 

"I’m afraid t can’t flatter myself that way," 
answered Martin. " In so iar as colour goes it is 
a defect, not a- -a •••’’ 
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t you or only wanted inn to take it up as " 

he paused before (lie haled word--" a lmbby." 

Mr, Moil' shot his son a look almost as if he were 

STioid him that mother wasn't keen on it at 
” Martin added. 

Mrs. Moir looked indignant. 

» Y 0U gconi to have been very eoiunmniealive ? " 
f coi ni uen led. 

"He wassnderent I do like him. lie asked 111c 
I hadn’t any wealthy nneles or aunts." 

"How very extraordinary!" eried his mother. 
Iam quite sure that no quod will come out of tjiis. 
'hy should he not go into the count ing house ? " 
"(live him a elianer," said Mr, Moir, " give him a 

"'i 'think,” she replied, " that you are making a 

•cat mistake." ...... . 

« oil, but I say, mother! eried Martin, as she. 
ade a' movement toward the door, " look at what 
did to-night . 1 teed as it l 've learned a lot already," 

ul lie disclosed tin- ehniriial drawing. 

She looked at it eahnly. 

" jf you are going to tin* Ai l School, she said, 
yen’ll have to provide yourself with. proper tools, 
lilt seems to me a very dirty piece of cardboard." 
John took it from him and stuck it up on the 
lantelniece, eyeing it like a connoisseur. 

" jolly gooil charcoal drawing," he. remarked. 
It reminds me ol those old I toads in the (.ctiluty 
fagasiiies that we used to have." 1 

" By j. W. Alexander, yon mean / Martin askeu, 
" Don’t know who they were hy." . 

" That’s all settled, at any rate, ’ said Mr. Moir, ns- 
ig, and knocking his pipe out miner the mantelshelf. 
Mrs. Moir had left: the. room, 
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most afraid to speak. " I'm sure 1 don’t know” 

As you please 1 ” "Oh, if you say so "—“I 

ally don’t know”' ” I have not been consulted.” 
icli wore Mrs. Moir’s rejoinders to all Ebcnczcr 
oil’s attempts to make conversation. 

About a fortnight la ter, over the break fast- table, 
jyioii* turned to Martin and said : " Well, Marlin, 
)\v would you like to pull an oar to-day ? ” 

"I should love, it,” said Martin. '* T wish we 
mid go clown to Millport instead of just out to 
1 / * 

His mother broke in with : " Oh, you can't go 

, Millport for tlHMlay 1 ” # 

« 1 didn't mean lo go out just to that model yacht 
)nd,” said Mr. Moir, ignoring his wife’s remark. 

I meant to go down the Clyde somewhere.” 

"What about the boy’s studies at the. School of 
r t?” Mrs. Moir asked and Martin felt infinitely 
ippy In think that she was interested after all. 

'■ Oli, 1 am oil' colour to-day,” said her husband. 
I don’t think ! need logo into thcwaro’us’ to-day. 
hoy’ll manage all right. And Martin would be 
one the worse of a blow.” 

"Come with us, mother,” Martin suggested. 
"Perhaps your father would rather be alone,” 
,id she. Marlin Ml himself in the midst of things 
c could not fathom. 

" Could you come '! " usked Mr. Moir. 

" Whore do you intend to go ? " she asked. 

He raised his head anti looked at her, met her 
axe. Martin felt oddly excited. 

« Millport 1” answered Mr. Moir, with a note in 
is voice aa of defiance. 

It was beyond Martin. He lacked the key to a] 
his. Ilis mother smiled in the strangest way, and 
ler voice was icy as slat said : 
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I think I’d butter not. There n • 
done. I Wiin t to look after the maids !'P 

much.’’ 10 * ^ Hl " Ihauk you^ 

There was sometime behind it •.n . 
it ; but Mr. Moir merely eleared his thm.fi ^'r “ 
—and took his diary from his wiio ! ' ' 101 

see about the train's. The uiiov'n,. o' " i 
outing was delightful to Martin- v" 
thing he um erstood-- u.i, u •' 1,1 Ul ° km 

of » 

a^W?n jwt ««««,, it," m.1,1 hh fa0lw< „ c 

excSuiy ‘fli wEr *h I'"'" ,l,! ™"-' 1>"« t 
upstairTTAin'. lulnw"', <!| >“'K<*I hi 
b k loose Norfolk junket l l ' i "' si '". lly with 

? u < matches into a pooled ’ in ^ 

hall, and she w-.mi ,,,! i ' , l " t A,n|r was in i 

sovereigns im„ 10r ll " sl,iul11 l"'Uin« t 

<»’ .nol“ .S 


!«>o much 


Oh no I ’’ replied Hr. Moir' 

" Or VV WUttc f. ( ' :ltl ' | 1 > 11 ' oralis.' ” 

, OitVomyss Huy/'. souls, 
ty. . w“il g,™ about Wen* 

>ok(:ci ttt'hcrsho’niklKp Mi' 0 " 1 ‘)*y- . i* 1 " 1 when li 
mg time." ' U won’t |;ivo you sucli 

ie name " MiUnortp* J7’ to'fore oNpInelinj 
» toko this stmi’iTd Mr ' »Wr W 

ai tm there was somethin, r i /• >l ,H l ‘ l| d'- , d, hut t( 
ipleasantly affectau!”' I f”/, •}. «»• Ue ® 

10 W1S ' V0,lt “> * offectod Wto ft mi Zfi 
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{9 childhood days, used to come into his room and, 
•tting on the edge of his cot, talk to him in the dark, 
lunny, thought Martin, the way his mother held up 
gr face for Mr. Muir to dab a kiss on ; it was as if 
fie turned it into stone for him. 

' They hastened off. 

r" I think we’ll lie quicker,” said Mr. Moir, " if we 
lit across to Queen’s Park Station instead of going 
5 Mount Florida." 

■It was going to be a happy day. How full of 
romiso was the morning air 1 What a new mean- 
ig-~ us they crossed Clyde in the train on the high 
iihvay bridge - had the paddle-steamers lying in 
ie river ! Mr. Moir consulted tins time-table again, 
5 the train, slowing, rattled into the station. 

"Yes, down to Largs would he quicker,” he said, 
fitting out before the train stopped, Martin follow- 

ig and he went, hammer, luumner, hummer down 

ie long plat form in haste. Taxi-cabs were not yet ; 
icy bundled into a hansom which took them 
ieedily to Saint Enoch Station, and soon they were 
looting through wet, green Renfrewshire, as if the 
ig buffers at the platform’s end were springs of a 
union that shot the trains out under; the gaping 
id of the high glass roof. The train sped so that 
ie sleepers of the parallel lino were not individually 
isible, but made a blurr between the rails. When 
icy screamed past Lochwinnoch, Martin was less 
iborly affected than usual by its grey, desolate, 
lid suicidal appearance, lying amid Hat, grey-green 
elds. It was more like a pleasant hint of the 
li'thcr waters to which they were to come. From 
args a little tossing paddle-steamer churned them 
dross to Millport. They paid the pier dues, and 
ime out into the sniall islaiid town, with the two 
jck islands in the hay, the little curving strip of 
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raptanado, the climbing streets. Before one of 
betels Mr. Moir paused and looked at his son 

What do you say." he asked, 11 lunch lu st astir 
or take some grub with us ? ” 1 S lc 

The boats joggled at their moorings a 
wind sang through the little town. The stn, 
seaweed, and the salt smell of the sea 
waves swmgiug about the jetties, clodded the ml 

Take the grub with us," said Martin. 

‘ Good." 

So they had a picnic basket lilted for them „ 
crossed over to the bay-side, walkini as , li 
walk who intend to -■ talc' a boat.” Tlu'ri » 
two boatmen with the name <>( Walla, ' in t 
days-, me wondeis if Ihey are still t ‘ “ 
md been Mr. Mob’s custom lo r, f o,,, ft. 
alternately, i Here was one of them now 
greeting with a wave of his hand. 

You re a stranger, Mr. Moir 
your taste for the old place ? " 

How are you, Mr. Wallace ? No far from i 

w!w ;fir™' M ‘ lir ' " My Wife has 

,« course one must study the ladies ” 

us ?8 Uite ' Well, what In 

tlmt """ ,imvn ■>“- 

Oh'yes" S(!<! tlUI ral °" tlwt ’ Martin ? " 
Wallace turned to Martin. 

ot ? ■• ! ho 3 S. m "" “ “ ,mliW " f lh " l*«». ^ l« 
“Yes” said Mr. Moir, " a native," 

*°°- " 1 ,* 


Have you loi 
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m i haven’t pulled an oar for some time," said 

They wandered down the jetty, some early 
liday makers stopping to watch the embarkation. 

' Moir slouching along, hands in pockets, bent 
'htlv to his son, and said he : " Remember your 
amanship now. Let us do it in style. Evidently 
e suggestion of white horses makes some people 
ok upon it as a trifle daring to go out to-day.” 

» rigid, dad,” and Martin laughed. I won t 

!isli off with, the blade 1 ” t t 
“That’s it. 1 think youd better take stroke, 
nw Mr. Wallace, lines and bait,” and Mr. Moir 
upped his hands gleefully, and breathed deep ot 

U, ‘ T necdn’t tell you about the tides, Mr. Moir,” 
tid Wallace, as one of his assistants came 1 tinning 
Jtn the mussel-bait and the leaded fishing tackles, 
'hey stepped into the boat, sat down. 

"Are you ready, Martin > Now I” Up went 
he oars and down, and they were off, Mai tin feeling 
>erv greatly pleased with his father- -and with lum- 
olf. They fell easily into the swing. 1‘oathei 
,0V, feather 1 That's it. that’s it- splendid I t 
The little group, hands m pockets at the jetty- 
. nc L waned smaller. Mr. Wallace made a move- 
neat of adieu with his arm like a semaphore la llmg 
md turned away. Tlie town dwindled behind tin 
Vaeh, The grey-blue strip of esplanade wal 
dwindled as tliey pulled out beyond the two rock 

■; ** (lotting the spray on the back of my neck, saw 
Mr. Moir. ” It's a little bit white out here. V 
head straight on, and then go with the waves. 1 
old Millport 1 ” On tliey pu led, the bow going p 
plop, plop, smash- -and a dash of spray. T 
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now, I think wo can go with the run of it. Yes- 
there's a bit of a breeze. That fishing boat over then 
has got a reef or two in.” 

" Look at the waves cm Earl and Point ! " crict 
Martin. 

" Well, we can go easier now,” said -his father 
" and take a long slant across. What's that poem 
Martin ” but the wind blew his words away. 

“ Eh ? ” shouted Martin. 

“ What’s that poetn in English literature books- 
yem know, it's always quoted ? Always makes mi 
think of Millport.” 

“ Can't hear,” answered Marlin. 

Mr. Moir shouted to him : " Something about oni 
last look at the while-washed \vl iit:<'-waU<;d — town 
and the little grey church on the shore." 

Martin turned his head. 

“ Oh I ^ ‘ The Forsaken Merman,’ clad." 

“ That's it I Always makes me think of Millport, ’ 

They pulled on into a calmer water, lea ving tin 
race of white horses, came into as it were; a held o 
the* sea that seemed as if compressed. Here* was ( 
different colour— -a kind of yellow glimmer throng) 
the green and blue ; and little strips of broken foau 
strayed over the rolling surface like veins in marble 
farther down the. tirth they could see the two squari 
ruined castles-* •-one on the mainland, one on tin 
Utile Cnmbrae Isle, -of which the fairy-tale, tell: 
how the giants who built t hem throw the one stone 
hammer that they used across the channel, one t( 
the other. 

" Wc ’)[ try here, Martin. Just you steady. I.el 
me sec if this rope’s all clear. That’s all right;' 
and over went the anchor with a splash, Mr. Moil 
watching the line pay out. " Yes, that’s about it/ 
lie said, when the line stopped running. 
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They baited their hooks, lowered the weighted 
lies overboard, touched bottom, and then drew up 
lglvtly. Martin turned about, his back to the stern, 
ho lunch-basket was opened. Folk of tender appe- 
te. might not have enjoyed that lunch, for the 
minders wens nibbling the bait as the,, fishers ate 
icir sandwiches ; and the sandwiches were set down 
tore than once while the lnnchers pulled in a line, 
tok off a flounder, and re-baited. To the inquiring 
sh below the bait probably tasted slightly of ham 
nd beef sandwiches ; to the fishers, sitting high 
bovo in tlm little skill', at the end of the anchor's 
jpe, the sandwiches tasted slightly of raw, salt 
mssels. 

" Well, how goes it, Martin ? ” 

" Kipping 1 ” 

Mr. Moir sal munching, one hand over the gunwale 
olding the line, looking at the mainland off which 
icy had anchored, surveying the strip of shingle, 
ic steep little hills behind, the irregular treo- 
iftcd crests with houses peeping through. 

“It would look very pretty. on canvas, Martin, 
ery pretty on canvas, he said. 

Martin looked at it all without a word, then nodded. 
“ it's jolly,” said he at last. " But do you know 
lmt I prefer ? ” 

“ No. What’s that ? " 

" Did you notice as we came down Wallace’s 
•tty all that little cluster of boats nosing together, 
iid the painters stretching from the bows of each of 
icm to an iron ring ashore ? J wish 1 could draw 
uit I ” 

Mr. Moir considered his son from under the 
irncd-clown hat-brim. 

“ It would be. very difficult, 1 . should think," he 
iid. "It would be a pretty stiff exercise in know- 
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umbrae had put an and to this amazing effect, 
aye, boy, that was a great sight. Even the biggest 
-tist could never come to an end of his 'prentice- 
lip.” 

Then he fell brooding again, only withdrawn from 
s brooding when another ilouiidcr was caught, 
e seemed to forget the turn of the tide. The son 
d not ; but not for worlds would Marlin remind bis 
, tiler of it. There must be no suggestion of funk, 
iitklmily Mr. Muir started. Tim bottom of the boat 
as banked with tish. lie looked out at the waters 
'the channel. 

"'(lad I" In' broke out. "We'll have to pull! 
idn’t: you notice it ? ” 

“ T left it to you,’' said Martin easily, though 
tilling in his line with precipitancy, now tlmt the 
tlicr luul come back from his frowning and deep 
ivories. The anchor was weighed, and they started 
'uin for Millport. 

" It's not so had,” said Martin, stretching at his 
ir. 

"Wail a bit," warned Mr. Moir, looking over 
s shoulder ; " save yourself, hoy. This is where 
begins. Feel that t Take it easy." "That" 
as the beginning of the runout. There was no 
)uht of the nndeiLng at the limit; and it was 
hale-hearted rowing that begun now. They put 
eight on every poll. " Take it easy, Martin, take 
easy. You must save yourself yet." 

" I've got to put it all bn already ! " said Martin. 
Slowly they crept on, lint at the turn of Farluncl 
oint they ceased to make any headway. If either 
i much as turned to glance* over the bows, back 
icy went ; they had simply to sit light and row, 
*\v, row, so as to remain even where they were, 

1 “ Damn I " exploded Mr. Moir at last. " We 
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can't make an inch. It's tide and wind 
see.” • ’ J 

" I think I could do a desperate spurt,” Mnr 
declared. 

" All right,” answered his father, “ give i| ( () |, er 
They pulled strenuously, in a fresh niuleavo: 
and inch by inch rounded the point. There j 'p, 
made way better how. Then.* seemed to ho 
one pleasure boat out in the hay, a reefed hif'-sj 
with one occupant enjoying himself in the stci 
On the shore road pedestrians ha<i stopped to wat 
him, and them, and now moved slowly on, seeii 
that the rowers were at last victorious. 

“ Wc c ; m hike it easier nmv,” said Mr. Mo! 
there are some things we can't do, eh Martin 
And one of these impossible things is to take a bo 
out from Millport fur the day and have to laiulc 
the mainland because of the tide. We cannot: tab 
boat out of Millport for the day, h avi- her to boeallc 
tor at Largs, and semi a telegram over to the jslan 
announcing the fiasco, and go home with our tai 
between our legs I How are your hands ? " 

great !” t0lCd 11 bit ' Thllt ' !; u0,1,in h r ! It m 

^ They came in under the Jen of the two rock islands 
1 the windward side of whirli waves were siirain 
up and spattering down. A little group of prop 
deployed down the jetty to see thuin lanll. 1 P 

Moil n ” fc S °?/ 1,( i 1 ” claimed Mi 

ai ye K ot t0 stay l lie night.” 

Mmtnr did not deeply regret it- -neither In 

g nt0na T? n ’ (,os i >ito il « ‘‘xclamaton 
hands J h , Cy tanded w itl' burning 

!If, n btamin 8 tired, and strung their fs 

«1 takinSnS® M !:, W-.Huoe wlUiM*, bund 
“ tak,,lg llle othw with them to find n hotel and 
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ivc it cooked. There. Mr. Moir dispatched a. tele- 
ram to set liis wife’s mind at rest against their non- 
•rival at night. It was while they were enjoying 
ie flounders, in a dining-room looking out on the 
av, that a steamer whistle sounded. 

Yacht ? " asked Mr. Moir, clutching his napkin 
a liis knee, half rising and craning his neck to look 
ut. 

The waiter, standing m the corner beside, the 

ha low, answered : " No, sir- it's tlie steamer." 

" Passenger steamer ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

“ For up river ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" I didn't know ! I thought we.Vl lost the last 
no.” 

"She's just mi this month, " the man explained. 
They he/'Jii nnmiiig round to Kilelmttan Bay again 
Ills month." 

"I see. Oh well, it doesn’t, matter, it doesn't 
latter. You’ve sent off the wire for me, have you ? " 
" Yes, sir." 

There were no pienots or hanjoists at Millport 
lien, though perhaps there are now. The at true- 
ions were hoaliug, walking, golting on the links 
hove the town. They strolled out in the twilight, 
/lien lights twinkled all round the. hay, and strung 
ut sparkling up the hill. The pavements were 
tauntingly fresh and dean under the beginning of 
lie night! Lighthouses Hashed, and darkened and 
lashed’ again in the tilth. Little C, umbrae rose 
.wosmnely mil of the unseen sea, the murmur of 
diich sighed and echoed in the streets of the little 
own. T hey came hack very healthily sleepy to the 
told, each carrying a suit of pyjamas. From a great 
iyramiil of carpet slippers iii u coiner of the com- 
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« I can lend you a nice kettle, sir. I’ll get it all 
5 ady for you." 

So they rowed across to Little Cumbrae, hiring 
ie boat for to-day’s row from " the other Mr. 
/allace," in pursuance of Mr. Moir's old-time habit 
'hen holidaying here. In the lee of the Little Cuin- 
tac they found the sea fairly smooth. 

" I think we can go close,” said Mr. Moir, looking 
p at the gloomy precipice that comes down sheer 
\to the water. " Now this takes care, remember," 
e cautioned. " There’s more motion in this swell 
long the cliffs than you’d imagine." 

There was something eerie about those clammy 
liffs. Rowing gently along at a couple of oars' 
jngth off, Martin felt something like horror of them 
tiiTing in him. Averting his eyes from them lie 
joked over the boat’s side, and far below were forests 
,f seaweed, brown, red, green, and yellowy green, 
(retching up toward the surface, as trees stretch to 
he sky. Melancholy and lonely-sounding pUp-plops 
ycre going on all along the cliff, sounding and echo- 
ng, as they had sounded and echoed, thought 
Aar tin, for ages. The place was strangely thrilling 
md awesome. Martin glanced at his father—who 
vas watching him. 

" You don't funk it, do you, Martin ? " 

" Well-— 1 . don’t think it’s funk exactly," the boy 
tnswered, looking a trifle foolish. 

, " That's all right, then,” said his father ; “ sort 
)f gruesome away down there." 

" It's all so quiet," said Martin ; “ and when 
hese sounds come from alongshore it makes me 

'eel I don’t know. Like the. Forsaken Merman ! ” 

:io finished. 

" But look at the ripples of the boat,” said Mr. 
Moiv. " There's some man paints nothing else 
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/here tiny black flics bobbed and jumped on the 
liingln and a manifold insect life was going on. 
'hey lit their lire, among some rocks, and talked 
bout Jules Verne's A bumloncd, and The Secret of the 
slaiid- - or at least Martin did. Jlis father sat eross- 
igged beside tins driftwood lire, looking over at Mill- 
'ort with far-away ga zo, a far-away gaze that had 
otliing to do with the focussing to the distant 
icw. Martin felt lie should not interrupt these 
cveries ; he stopped speaking. 

"What were you saying ? " asked Mr. Moir at once. 
Martin returned lo Jules Verne. Hut hardly had 
,c begun to tulle again than his father’s thoughts 
cniovcd. It war. evident that he was far away, 
icithor on this island of kiltie ('.umbrae nor upon 
he mysterious island of Jules Verne. Martin leant 
>ack upon an elbow and looked out at the sea, and 
ir, Moir sat like a Viking in Norfolk jacket ; and the 
mi shone overhead, tempering the spring day, warm- 
up the breeze. 

"I’ll never be able to convince her,” said Mr. 
loir, in the voice somewhat as of one talking in sleep, 
jf it's lasted all these years. I thought it was for- 

otteti forgotten that ipieer fancy." 

Martin looked at his father, and wondered. 
'What do you say, dud ? “ was almost on his lips, 
nit he recognised that this was monologue. His 
athor started east aside some mental weight, drew 
nrth his pipe, lit. it with an ember from the, fire, and 
pll into talk a eauserie on islands, Juan Fernandez 
nd the. Fulklands, and the island of Knight's 
rcasure hunt, on which land crabs scuttle over each 
flier with a sound of crackling, so numerous are 
hey. 

But the day slipped by: afternoon light and 
liadow on the water, shadows of the afternoon 
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stretching out on the green slopes of the Great) 
Cumbrae, a melancholy look on the cliffs here q 
L esser Cumbrae, visible from where, they sat o 
their promontory, all reminded them that the 
were sophisticated people who did not sleep whci 
night overtook them ; they hud to pull back to Mil 
port— and very soon again they went on the dec 
of the paddle steamer that carried them over to tli 
mainland, and the train for the city. Tim rcccptioi 
that awaited them at Queenshohne. clearly set Mi 
Moir at case ; but Martin was oddly restless unde 
that gushing welcome. A smile from his fatlic 
seemed to have roots deep down, seemed to be tin 
outward sign of an inward bonhomie. Iiut t!ii< 
radiant welcome of his mother’s, in comparison, \va< 
as tin beside silver, brass beside gold. I h-.r radianci 
seemed not to shine through, hut to he applied lc 
the surface. " Ah, this is good. She has got ovet 
her mood,'’ was evident in Mr. Muir's gratified 
almost grateful, salutation on her cheek. Martin 
felt no more at case than does a dug spoken to in 
fawning tones by the yivisootiouist. Hut his own 
eagerness to bestow his pleasure, upon others, his 
artist’s love of giving, soon counterbalanced the 
shyness that his instinct thrust on him before her 
effusion. I-Ie told of the glorious outing, and, once 
upon the theme, he was like a stream in spate. He 
told of the hard pull off Earland point, of the golden 
clouds sailing under the dark sky, of the Ing-sail 
scudding in the bay, of the flounders, of the flounder 


„ . f An ? wc could have got home after all," he said, 
u we had known that the steamer we saw going oul 
wasn t the last one.” 

“ Oh, then there was a later one ? ” she asked, and! 
there was that curious tightness of her mouth again 1 
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«<Yes — we had just sat down to tea when it 


jrJJlalU-u. 

She gave a little nod and stiffened. That was the 
bother he half dreaded, while he loved ; the mother 
fliose caresses he did not like. Mr. Moir glanced 
tlier ami saw that they were bark again into the 
‘rowing atmosphere of acerbity that, he had hoped, 
j 1( l bolifwed, had been dispelled. 

"Well, we couldn't leave the old place rushing,” 
aid lie. “ It would have been a rush then, and we 
[right have lost the steamer as it was.” 

He intended this as a quashing of the returning 
inpleasuutness, but Mrs. Moir appeared to look upon 
t as lame apology or poor excuse. She made no 
espouse, and Martin full to wondering why she 
denied to bear Millport a grudge. Some day, ph- 
ilips, lie might: learn the significance of Millport, 
•je loved her deeply — but she nuzzled him deeply, 
['he older lie grew the more did lie find her puzzling. 



CHAPTER XII. 

There was one person whoso appreciation, and tl 
impetus of whose sympathy, Martin desired. Ai 
that person was his puzzling yet beloved motht 
If lie had inquired into himself lie might have fom 
that lie desired nothing more ardently, lie us < 
often to be visited by picture after picture of h 
childhood's days with her, pictures that made hi; 
thus love her, in face of her growing enmity to It 
aims, now that he was of an age to have cm aii 
in life. He remembered the incident of the to 
gun and the jammed bullet, in search of hicidenl 
in which lie saw her loving and beloved. Me « 
off these pictures (for he considered bis life in m 
tnres) against her attitude of to-day, her disintercsl 
edness, even more difficult to hear than the eurlic 
definitely voiced objections. Ho even wonderc 
sometimes — when waking in Hut middle of til 
night, and finding all quiet, and thinking over hi 
life— if he should discard his wish to be an arlis 
so as to please her. He surmised, or felt, withou 
knowing exactly how lie had come, by tint feeling 
that she disbelieved the story of the colour-blind 
ness, perhaps because of the way she bad as of try 
mg to take him by surprise so often with : " What' 

this colour, Martin ? or "Can you see tlics 

shades as different ? ” He hated the word " colour 
blindness ; it was a lying word, Bitterly lie con 
siderecl that those people who never used their eve 
wo * 
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t all (those people who, about in tho streets or 
he fields, were as really blind-folk — those people 
,110, entering a picture gallery, could not tall, as 
d at a glance, from whoso hand each picture came) 
,d u l,l gloat over him with (ho word, *' Colour- 
jj,idl” if they knew of his defect. His mother's 
ntipathy set him off in embittered imaginings. 
Ic was' relieved when Mr. Moir mentioned that 
(arks, over again from Montreal, had been ask- 
after biin, am l bin progress at the School of 
at. Hut this, alas, was not until six months had 
lapsed i Mr. Marks’s visits being semi-annually, 
to, Moir had believed, (lining these six months 
i n spite of her temporary conviction at the ocu- 
ist’s, and in spite ol a further assurance, of which 
A shall hear), dial Marlin had invented tho story, 
nd had looked upon herself as a mother whose 
on had attempted to triek her out of her ambition 
or him. So she allowed her husband's talk of Marks 
nd the colour blindness, as the saying is, to go in 
,t one (sir and come out at the other. She had 
ikeredited it: to herself too long ; she could not 
.dinit it now. 

And still Marlin loved her. lie loved her for 
vhat she was not 'enthroning and glorifying her 
tv a way perhaps more commonly practised towards 
Distresses than toward mothers. Hut the farther 
ie went from childhood (when all that was asked 
if him was to bo obedient), the. farther he advanced 
iUo knowledge of his own individuality— and there 
ns a lug stride taken by him after going to the Art 

iclioel the less did his mother’s "mother-love” 

cem n sacred thing; the tan did it seem, anon, 
ivcn a human thing. 

As lime passed, and be discovered that; his nftec- 
ion for her was esteemed lightly by her because it 
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had not risen to her test of affection- ---which \\ 
sacrifice on the part of the protester of love- 
time passed, and her acerbity toward all that cc 
corned art grew more evident, Iks developed 
anger — only regret. Doubtless it was out of ] 
own consciousness and experience that he was ab 
one day, to astonish the Life Class, to arrest tlu 
with the aptness of a phrase, and the clarity o( 
thought not designed for those who love lies. ; 
far lie had not been esteemed by the. Life Class 
at all an epigrammatic, talker, though an exrollc 
listener— one with understanding. They had bo 
talking of Whistler’s portrait, of Carlyle, recent 
acquired by the Glasgow Corporation. One He 
demon (who eventually became a fashionable jx 
trait-painter) said : " I'm rather surprised at a in; 
like Whistler repeating himself-— sidling' down Cti 
lyle against a wall in imitation of Iris portrait 
his mother.” 

*' Oh, but don’t you know ? ” said one Alexamli 
a young man of promise, who died before the pro) 
isc was fulfilled, " Carlyle admired t he arrangemc 
of the mother so much that he specially desired 
sit like that.” 

Gordon, of the lean, shaven face, and t he pine 
no/., in a voice of immense, relief, just edged with 
touch of banter, broke out .* " 1 say, Alexaiuk 
how fortunate that you knew that I" 

Henderson seemed annoyed, hut. his anuoyau 
was hid by another talker, a young man who ulwa; 
wanted to be heard ; he now declaimed : ” Wilis 
ler’s portrait of his mother is the greatest I rilm 
l o mother-love that has ever been painted." 

This sort of talk, oven when true, causes a shui 
ler among most young men. There was a fail 
hudder now. 
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“ I say," began tbe young man again hotly (evcn- 
Lially lie became an art critic— one of the most to 
e admired, seeing that at least lie had tried to 
raw, at least had once in his lifetime had a piece 
f charcoal in his hand, and got down, with that, 
Middling of what ho saw), " I say that Whistler’s 

ortrait of his mother- ” 

" It would be pleasant to believe you," Martin 
roko in abruptly, " but I think it is rather the 
lost excellent example of a son’s devotion.” 
Alexander turned his head and gave him an 
id penetrating look ; Henderson wagged his head 
nd said : " Excellent ! Rightly put I " Then 

odding towards The Young Man Who Wanted To 
e Heard, he added dryly (prophetically too, with- 
al knowing): "Though the remark of our Art 
ansorist friend upon my right must be infinitely 
tore popular.’’ 

" Pose I ” cried the monitor, and the group dis- 
used, each man to his ousel, each mail meditating 
lis little chat that had been chatted while the 
odd had rested. There were many such forma- 
te discussions in which some young man gave 
lice, to an idea that was as a spring-board to the 
inds of his hearers. Not by any means was art 

1 their theme. Life interested many as deeply 
did art -life, and how it should be lived. For 

nst of them were of an ago at which they sought 
emancipate themselves from the thraldom of lie:* 
at, later, for the sake of company, most woulc 

vo in to and some even for the sake of ovation 

•state, lies being popular. 

The Rig Man’s criticisms were a great matter. 

2 taught not Art alone, but Life, lie seemed to 
vo a knack of saying the right thing to each man. 

was to a very proper youth, about whom the 

7 
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report was circulated — though it: could not be prove 
— that he had once been seen entering a Young Men’ 
Christian Association building, that the Big J[a 
commented, quietly, stretching the tips of his we' 
manicured fingers towards his pupil’s shoulders, bii 
forbearing to touch him: “Young man, I done 

know what the cause may be -whether it be fault 

vision or excessive modesty, perchance an uticon 
scions tinge of prudery, but I notice there is alwuy 
the same lack of proportion in your studies < 
women, A lady, I would briefly draw your atten 
tion to the fact, does possess a belly." Apid there 
after the suggestion of famine, was no longer th 
most striking part of that young man’s femal 
studies. It was to Martin that: lie once said, upo. 
a day when that young man, while he worked, 1^ 
been brooding upon the unchanging austerity of hi 
mother, thus distracting his- concentration “ Yes 
Exquisite lines- -lines of an etcher. Sensitive am 
virile " ; Martin's young chest might: have in 
flatcd slightly at that, but there was a hint in th 
voice of something to follow ; and it came : " Yo 
will never lose that gift. Kindly turn your pupc 
round and begin to draw upon the other side. 1 
And thereafter there was more detemiinatioi) i 
Martin’s eye— to set down what lie saw, to ropre 
sent with accuracy . 

It was a pleasure to Martin to hear little Edward 
—who had “ run away from home to bo an artist, 1 
and had his fees paid hero, so rumour said, onto 
the Big Man’s pocket- -it was a pleasure to hen 
him tell how he made “ bread and choose,” as tli 
phrase is for existing, and came by scraps of cairn 
and fag ends of tubes and paint, and shillings to pa 1 
for his bedroom, by sweeping out the studio of — • 
and lighting the stove for him in the mornings. 
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Edwards was privileged. His method for sup- 
lying himself with drawing requisites was to con- 
fute a board here, lileh a sheet of paper from 
iiother hoard yonder, cull four drawing-pins from 
>ur other hoards, one from each. Upon one 
Elision, indeed, somebody observed him at this 
nploy, passed round a whispering comment among 
ic others, with I lie result that when Edwards came 
;rutting boldly to his easel to put the board in 
lace, lie found the eyes of everybody upon him. 
[is half-sheepish, lialf-bia/.eii expression' set the room 
1 a roar. Some time, alter, a late-eomer was seen 
j bo anxiously searching among the drawing-boards 
nit leant, against the wall. There were always one 
rtwo there, the property of men who were absent, 
(is grumblings and grindings in the corner at last 
rough I: many quiet, chuckles from the young men 
[ready at work, and tin*, searcher came forth into 
k* full glare of light. 

"I'm afraid I've got your board/’ said Edwards 
.yeetly, and began to declaim : 

■' Tlic finfid I'M min 
Sullid'lli Ihi'in, I he simple pl;m 
That l li«‘ v din mil I l.tlm win* Imvo tlio power, 

And tlu-y should keep win* 01m.” 

,ml having deelaimed be said : " I wonder if you 
'mild mini l using one of these other boards for to- 

ight 'because I’ve started." 

There was heaving of chests, more chuckling. 

Not at all, not at all," answered the young man 
'hose board had been filched, “ so long as you do 
ot look on my leniency of to-night as establishing 
our right to appropriate the board to-morrow." 
.nd so saying he went overdo the wall and took 
notlicr of the disengaged boards. 
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"I have a fine point to pul: In you, Edwards 
said Gordon presently, in n. friendly hut floorii 
tone. “ If the owner of that hoard that Thonisc 
has now taken should arrive late and demand it — 

Edwards turned round ecstatic. 

“ Never meet trouble half-way,” he said. " You’i 
a jolly decent crowd. I shall reward you diuii 
the next rest by reciting a poem of Kipling's.” 

Martin tried to interest his mother in such doing 
but she did not greatly appreciate them, 11 
desire to share with her was no sign to her of tl 
affection she demanded, nor did she Ibid, in the 
stories of his life among his fellows, any evident 
that he was, as slit; once wished lie would he, soeiabl 
In the society she gathered round her in Oiieensholn 
it seemed Impossihle to a roust? his ' entlmsiusii 
From his mother's point of vit:w he was si ill " ui 
sociable/’ Yet how could lie. be at home in 
society impervious to ideas, a society steadfast 1 
belief in itself? It was a society ' whose youn 
ladies heard only of Hubert Frowning when tl: 
minister started a J frowning Society, and inunoii 
atcly turned the. poet into a. species of church work 
a society in which one could hear, as Marl in did otio 
in his mother's drawing-room, a young lady (greall 
prized because she had graduated) say of a eoniit 
jug : 41 It is very pretty. It is, of course, limchin 
made. It could not be done so well by hand.” 1 
was ft society in which Ralph Waldo Trine \v;i 
esteemed Ihe Goods (if the expression is permi? 
siblc) and Ralph Waldo Emerson was milcnowi 
It was a society with no First Principles, unless it 
liter belief in its own weight and value was a Firs 
Principle. 

It is perhaps, hardly to he wondered at tlia 
when Martin told his mother of Edward* and tli 
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Irawing-boards, she failed to see how sociable the 
jehool was. So far she had let him talk and con- 
tented herself by listening coldly. Rut hearing 
1 Story such as that she expressed an opinion. It 
jws everybody's duty, she said, to report Edwards 
jo the Head Master. Tie was mean and impccuni- 
Jiis) ho should be sent back to his parents. Martin 
food, amazed. He had no more stories to tell — 
Wl he felt it was hopeless to attempt an explana- 
tion. To prosely Users nothing can be explained 
Mot even what is of value in their own creeds. 
Martin’s pleasure in such episodes was to Mrs. 
for childish. She had no praise, but always, if 
jnly I10 spoke long enough, sin; had censure, or that 
nost deadly thing called faint-praise. So he ceased 
:o speak of 'the -things for which lie eared. Rut then, 
i course, as our most popular writers are con- 
itantly telling us, every man is a child to a woman 
Mho can see no farther perhaps, though they do 

jot give that explanation and perhaps it is to be 

iftid in Mrs. MoirV. defence (at this stage at least) 
bat it may have been lack of capacity to see more 
Iccply, instead of lack of desire, that made the 
jreat Romance of the life, that her son now lived 
.com to her flat, stale, nothing at all, or at best i 
natter for condemnation. 

In her sweetest moods now, lie having growl 
lam-like, when she picked up a drawing she might 
ay: "What is this meant for, Martin? Oh yes. 
)h, that is quite nice. T see." 

.Formerly the phrase had been: '‘Don’t trouble 
no for a moment, I’ve some, correspondence to 
ittcncl to ; " or, " Well really, I'm not interested, 
ilarlin ! " 

It will h«* remembered what stress the Rig Man 
iad put, when apportioning Martin's hours, upon 
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the fact that what lie said was : “ Three days 
the Antique, and two in the Life " — not two in 
Antique, and three in the Lifts, He had bi 
greatly pleased to find that Martin had coma to ; 
School as a day student, but had made no 
order regarding the portioning out of the study, 
month in the Antique, however, was all that Mar 
felt lie could stand. Daringly lie came to spe 
three days in the Life Class, two in the A n't an 
Anon lie absented himself altogether from t 
Antique, but, thought he, " If I tie five days a wc 
in the Life, the Chief cannot fail to notice the fai 
I had better go three days to the Life and stay a\vi 
altogether for two days." He did so, and found 1 
difficulty in enj ying these off-days. Somo of the 
he spent in the Corporation Galleries, sitting loi 
before some great picture, such as Wlnstlcr 
Carlyle, or the "Sensation d’ltalie " of G M t) 
till that work became more and more wonclerfu 
and ha felt himself in the landscape, breatliin 
the upland air, looking down upon the deep bln 
Mediterranean. How intensely quiet the Gallcr 
was at such times, how distant were the sounds 1 
the street ! In a mood like that of the Chines 
philosopher who, from dreaming lie was a Imtterfh 
awoke and said: "Now, am I Sushi who IiJ 
c reamed that lie is a butterfly, or am X a bultcrflv 
dreaming that I was Soshi ? " he would com 
down into Sauehichall Street, folding nlmos 
stunned, unable to believe in the jangling horse 
cars, the crowds, the throng upon the pave 
ments. He understond what Wilson meant b\ 
saying : An artist who does not read is only 

another part of a drawing-board." That picture 

wa3 t0 i lu, J 1 ' . t0 Corot, l*sw a *»it ol 
iUl v Clan an upland of wind-toss™! tm«t » UlllAH 
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jrplicus and where Homer arc.” And in tluit de~ 
jctahlo land lie had bean wandering. 

>Some of those off days he spent afield with his 
ketch-book, putting down the ramifications and 
spirations of trees. He could not have told his 
lother— would have been doubtful about telling 
is father-— and doubtful enough even about tolling 

olm how when he went to sketch a certain tree 

e always raised his hat to it before making a 
;tokc of his pencil ; how he doffed again as, sketch- 
oolc under arm, he departed. There wen; men in 
ic Life (’lass who lie knew would have under- 
fed, though Ik; could not have told them. But 
! last the .1% Man discovered how lie apportioned 
is days. 

" By the way," lie said “ urn, or 1 forget your 

lame 

j: " Muir.” 

i. " Oh yes, Moir. Pray do not understand any 
luckiness. I always remember you are the young 
nan who did tin; drawing of the hazing skipper, 
,nd the portrait of a beech tree ; the young man 
riio was delightfully definite about not asking a 
ioh undo for aid. The name, is nothing. Moir. 
'loir. Well, are you not spending three davs a 
reck in the Life ? * b * 

" Yes, I am." 

" And the other two ? " 

" I don't come in at all," said Martin. 

“ 1 thought so. I am not blind to everything cx- 
cpt the drawings on the easels when I walk through 
lie Antique Room. But, if you feel that way, why 
amour me ? Have you been taught too well the 
id art of suffering ? Thorn are men in this Life 
lass that I sometimes feel inclined to send down 
) the Perspective Hoorn, to say nothing of the 
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Antique. But you should have coinn to mo \vi 
your objections, and with more drawings for me 
look over when considering your plaint. You ne< 
not tell it to me now. I know it, I know them a 
I suggest that you take yourself up entirely 
this flat, and that, further, you decide for yoiusi 
which room you will go into. If then! are tv 
models on — one in the Lecture Theatre, and one: 
the Life Kooni — make your choice." 

Moir’s eyes brightened with pleasure, for the B 
Man did not talk like this to the unworthy ! }. 
must believe in Martin to talk so, So untie agai 
tlie young man bad his live days a week at soiioc 
But now all were spent in drawing from the Lit 
He had found it necessary (sol f-proteeli ugly) ft 
some time now to show none of his work to h 
mother. But one day, as she meditated over hi 
growing aloofness from her, her mother’s heart, a 
she said, grieved ; and going to his room she searehe 
for, and discovered and examined for herself, man 
drawings that lie had stored away there. At fust sh 
was disappointed in her search, but soon she ha 
proof that he had had good cause to cease sliowin 
his work to her I And to Mr. Moir, that evening 
she carried a sheaf of drawings, drawings of mid 
girls, laid them on his table, and said : " What d 
you think of these ? ” 

He looked at them slowly, 

" They seem very good," lie passed opinion at las 
as she waited. 

“ Good 1 " she said in a low voice. " I think ii 
is terrible. He once showed me a drawing of an ok 
man. I thought it was a lay figure. Bui, these an 
real girls." 

" Yes, my dear, undoubtedly. I don’t think dial 
very terrible. They must learn anatomy, you know. 1 
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. " Q]i, that is rubbish ! Anatomy can bo taught 
fioni skeletons. TJiis is an indignity to woman- 
hood ! It makes me hie! ashamed to think that my 
| 0) i— ” Slu; broke off. “ And it’s bad for him.” 

" Bad for him, do you think ? ” said Mr. Moir, 
looking up. 

" It's most obnoxious, worse than vivisection. 
And my son I " 

" My dear, my dear—” 

“ I think it is criminal young girls like, that.” 

" Now that’s si range,” said her husband. " Funny 
thing ! I lUiver thought of it as anything but quite 

all right except over that old man though I didn’t 

like to say anything about it, seeing he was just at 
the beginning of things- -and it might have damped 
his ardour. I t: struck me as pat hetic — an old man, 
(ivory old man too, with along beard like Aaron, 
sitting naked for a lot of young fellows to mako 
sketches of him. Now that did strike me as 
pathetic,” 

" That’s just it . I le was a man 1 I was at Lady 
Sporran's the other day. She is starling a Morality 
Crusade. She said that men 
; "Oh, that woman's a bletherskate -she’s got 
nothing else to do," he said. 

"It's not right to your son," said Mrs. Moir, 
Ignoring his instilling comment on her friend, and 
left him. 

When Marlin came home he was closeted for some 
lime alone with his father. 

" Have a cigar if you like,” said Mr. Moir. " I 
,vant to have a. chat. Rather have your pipe? 
All right, (dad you don't smoko cigarettes. I 
,vant to talk to yoii. Your mother is worrying about 
/on, and alt hough 1 don’t see the matter at all as 
die sees it, she has made me- vvon v. adittlc' brk too. 
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At any rate, I want to ask you something. \ 
the ethics of this drawing from the mule I msine 
Look here, Martin, you tel! me— as man to mm, 
is it all right ? " 

Their eyes met and stayed, and Mr. Moir rc 
honesty in his son’s glance. 

" I know what you mean, dad. I'll put it to v 
in a nut-shell. We're drawing ; we’re interested 
drawing ; there’s never anything of the kind th 
you suggest.” 

“ Well, I'm glad you don’t get indignant, my b 0 
Glad you take it this way.” 

“ Oh, that's all right, dad. I don't mind- -m 
the way you speak. I'll toll you : once, only one 
did I see anything of that kind. Wo had been drav 
mg one girl for a fortnight-nude. Some of the fc 
lows stuck in one place all the time. I was movin 
round every day, or every other day, and doing fres 
poses. However — that's not the point. What 
was going to say was that up earne the Chief on. 
said : Look here, you men, we got some grants 
or something or other of the kind, from Konsine 
ton. I hey want to see what you can do 8 
the way of a draped figure.’ Aiid lie got out ; 
sort of toga business, and arranged it round her 
Well 

His father, keenly following, suddenly showed s 
nutter of lus eyes. 

■ "Well.” said Martin, "he draped her, and thd 
stepped back to see what he thought of it:, and wlinl 
we thought of it. 'How's that?' lie asked 3 
Seems to be all right.’ l ie looked at one or two oj 
he big guns to see if the arrangemeul appealed t 
l l lQ y bijhink it was all right, bul 

The <» bad another lo * 
at her, and then said : Oh, I see,' and stepped 
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and change! Llic drapery a little, and then we all 
began to draw." 

i ;; " Yes — I think I sec what you mean," said Mr. 
|joir. 

I "Oil, you’ve just got to see what I mean, dad," 
died Martin, almost excitedly, “ It is an answer 
to your question ! " 

l Mr. Moir rose as if looking for his pipe, 
s "Yes," he answered. "I. sec what you moan. 
The way she was draped was so dam tricky, you 
menu, Martin ? And the point of your story is that 
you had boon drawing this very girl nude for a fort- 
night, and she might have been the Madonna all the 
time ? " 

: "That's it, dad," said Martin, with a look of ad- 
miration. " And the way she was draped thgt day, 
before the Chief spotted it — it would have made the 
lottest cover for Flabbergast that you ever saw. 
bid the men didn't like it." 

His father sat down and looked in the lire. It 
mined quietly, with a largo lump of coal showing a 
sharping rod glow beneath. 

i" Funny thing now, Martin," he said. "Funny 
Jiing. You can tell me this, and it is excellent. 
But I'll lie hanged if 1 can tell your mother I " 
tie sat and pondered his own thoughts for a little 
virile. " Yes, thanks for your straightness." IIo 

lodded then had a further thought, though the 

natter was really settled. " The classes arc not, 
>f course, mixed, in drawing from the Life, arc they 
‘-men and women drawing together? " lie felt a 
ittlu doubtful about asking the question. He had 
mlf suspected himself of prurience over his forma 
luesthm. Yet now lie sincerely hoped that Martin 
vould say that they were not mixed — because it 
vould be rather a steep bit of work to assure him- 
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self that that condition of affairs could be quilt 
as frank. 

" No/’ said Martin. 

“ No— I should think not,” said Mr. Muir, He 
smote the coal with a poker. “ Art; tin; women 
models respectable;, Mart in ? ” 

" I believe most of the French and Italian ones 
are," Martin replied (with just a. touch of " There I 
That is something to swallow for a. moral Briton 1 "), 
“ But I don’t: know. I can only give another in. 
stance. One of the girls, when sin; comes out from 
the dressing-room, always looks frightfully pained, 
I used to think to myself : ' Poor girl, slie doesn't 
like doing this.’ Some of us were discussing the 
models one day, and 1 mentioned that I felt: sorry 
for this girl ; she didn't seem cut uni for if. There's 
a man Alexander there— a very decent sort. He 
shook his head at me and said : ' That pained ex* 
pression is the most frightful rot. It makes me 
squirm. It's so dishonest, too. She's the only— 
er, fast one— or allegedly fast one— -that, we have 
posing for us I ' *' 

Mr. Moir blew out a breath; Martin observed 
that his father was flushed, and suddenly discovered 
that he too was flushed. Perhaps I he. room was hot. 

" I don't know," said Mr. Moir, slow and per- 
turbed. "I don't know. Your mother will be 
difficult. She wants you to give it up." 

“ Oh I ” said Martin quint ly, in a sort of casual 
tone— as if he were even less interested in bis 
mother’s views on this head than she. in art. He fdt 
anger at his mother. She made him feel unpleasant; 
She harped too much, as it wen;, upon lig leaves, 
She made him feel dirty. Her thought was not for 
him but of her sex. "Why," he thought, "dues 
she not want to know if men pose to the women ? 
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He nearly broke out with : “I'd rather be. a woman 
posing mule to men than a man posing to women. 
One of our men models lias told me a few little 
’anecdotes about posing for women.*’ But he did not. 
He kept silence over the emotions of resentment in 
his heart emotions he did not fully understand. 

When he left his father's den a little later he 
passed into the hall, uncertain what to do. Then lie 
went up to his own room. The maid had lit a peep 
of gas, and he did not turn it up. He sat down on 
the edge of his bod to wonder wliat ailed his mother, 
to wonder why she should so ceaselessly object to 
him. Then Im rose and turned out the gas altogether, 
because there were stars outside, and their glimmer, 
now that his eyes were accustomed to the room, was 
sufficient, lie thrust the skylight up to its topmost 
capacity, and sat down again, the cool wind blowing 
hi on him. Suddenly he was aware of his door 
opening, and a voice saying : “ Martin, are you 
lying down ? Oh- -I see you, Martin, I have 
come up to talk to you-— your father does not seem 
to have understood. Do you not see that it is 
your duty ** 

Suddenly he bln/.cd. The calm, stony face in the 
doorway was like a face in a nightmare. lie 
wheeled round. The voice went cm, his mothe 
advancing : 

" If, instead of coming up hem to sit and brooc 
and imagine yourself wronged,” she said, “ you 
would see that it is your mother — a mother much 
older than you-——” 

Them was just the stony face, and the voice full 
of unshakable belief. Would to God he was as 
sure of himself I He rose, and in a kind of low 
shriek I10 said ; 

" Get out of my room, damn you 1 ” 



CHAPTER XIII. 


Robert Wilson was at his ablutions. He aim 
did the lower half first, so as to be able to take] 
the milk, which came at six. Ho had taken it ji 
and was now douching his head and torso. I 
moments of pleasure lie invariably sang the one ditti 
or fragment of ditty, with which wo are now convei 
sant Martin, coming to the top landing, heard t!, 
lavmg of water, and the spluttering voiee ea rolling 
And now I am happy all the day, all the day 
He , advanced down the corridor, pressed the boll 
and there was dead silence within. He rang again 
but still there was silence. 1 te put Jiis moutft to tin 
keyhole and spoke: " Wilson ! Wilson 1 " Tin 
door opened, opened wide, and Wilson in shirt am 
trousers gave entrance. 

. ^ ome hi," ho said. " I thought it was sonu 
emissary or spy from the landlord. There was a 

""° nr T 50 ” 1 ^ thttt 1 was IU)t u > herd 
What s the matter with you ? You look distant 1 " 
u I ve been up all night." 

Tl . "J, 10 * 1 9 u f. honourable and shy Martin Moir! 
This must go m the hook 1 Please t Ion 't conio to me 
as to a father confessor 1 " 

tvl w!*? ; ,/ ,VC i b( i cn . m,t lu thc «mntry all night. 
1 TP A, A m T ac l' tr y ,n 8 to settle things." 

AconviUi IV 1 >CK y T°u r l )a T (lon * This is tiifl 

do wfth ihi fwnl 1, l^ought at i]mt ifc had to* 
cio with die Oatheld. Where have you been ? r 

m 
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,< Fvcrywhere. I’vc been out sit Gi Knock Quar- 
out to the Mourns, across the old paths that I 
n » t been on since T played truant from school 
‘ ' 0VC1 - to the Brother's Loch." 

" Gad how old it makes me feel 1 ” said Wilson. 
i t „ ‘.rl’to f'o up there and puddle, for trout when I 
a bny- > -lie paused--" live years ago," he 
•' I remember a chap called MucNaughtcn 
4 don't know if you remember him— he was at 

jur school? " 

“ Yes, I veuiernber him well. 

"He and 1 went out to the Mourns Moors to sec 
u/lvit camping out was like there, lie was Canada- 
mad you know, and wanted to test himself to see 
(he could face a rigorous winter. I should think 
c could stand an Arctic blizzard all right. Wo 

enjoyed It tremendously cnuUlnt move our hands 

J the n>ld. I was laid up with bronchitis ; ho went 
to Canada, t never hear about him now. Wonder 
how lie's getting on. So you were out there last 

right up on t he top of the hill above the 
Brother's Loch, at one o'clock this morning, 
j "You've been doing it I It's a pretty high lull 
anyway, if it's not u mountain. And what did you 

■orav for, old man i* _ . . 

! P "Don't know if T prayed exactly. T just wan- 
rij.i'cd ul.mut on the top. Look at my boots. Look 
at my trousers. ^ t hope you don’t mind me coming 

t 0 , ^Oh! rot f " This isn't a drawing-room. (j Who has 
been making you want to be apologetic . . 

» l swore at my mother last night, said Martin 

tr ^Um V That’s very distressing,” said Wilson 
slowly. “Very distressing. You seem to have 
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stayed at home too long; or to have been ve 
long-suffering. I suppose it's the old story. Yo' 
people, I take it, are proper, well-meaning, attei 
church, listen to prayers, the requests of which a 
made in the name of Him who said : * Take i 
anxious thought for the morrow . . .'but they ha 
you acting upon that, and want you to stick i 
business, to lead a shameless lifts of seeking aft 
the temporal, .and to bo laid away at last with 
tombstone on your chest announcing to the wof 
that you were a highly respected money-gruhbc 
They have been at it again, have they ? I thong] 
they were giving you a rest." ‘ ° 

Martin told as much as he could of the straiiu 
relations of recent days, of the incidents of the prov 
ous night, incidents that had led up to that ou thins 
even to himself astounding. He told (while Wilsc 
shaved and dressed) of a fevered, nocturnal trampiti 
on the high wasto-plae.es beyond the steeping city. 

" The trouble is," said Wilson at last, " that yo 
do not revere the things that your mother— exccller 
lady— reveres so much that* she would have yo 
revere them too. She can't: see that her anthorit 
is not your authority. Do you ever go to church ? 

I haven't gone for some time, and that seems t 
worry her too." 

'' Wen, you seo, that complicates things," sai 
Wilson. At least she visibly worships, and to a 
appearances is questing after, the Holy Grail. Yo 
are not. And further— you are not building up 
business, not making money. I know all about il 
. too have relatives." lit! seemed to consider hi 
wn past now, and suddenly broke out with : “ 
*y ! l J) Q \ er tolcl you about the time I was in busl 
ess. We had a very decent chief, and the pro 
pnetor one day sent a new man along to he— as w 
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e told— co Hoag no to our chief. It wasn’t very 
* before we 'saw it was not colleague he was to be, 

3 that lie was there to nick up things, and after he 
I picked thorn up our old boss could be pushed out. 

} f old Whipple 1 We all saw what was going on, 
n before lie (lid. He was like you, Muir, easily 
on in by tin; surface palaver., 'This new man who 
,u>, along was one of these big, breezy fellows— 

, know* the breed— with a lot of the talking 
'ialist about him. ll was ’Good morning, 
Invade Whipple ! 1 and ’ Well, Comrade Whipple, 
iv goes it to-day ? ’ And Comrade Whipple took 
til In. Hut one day, when this big billow, Forbes, 
no ivi with a story about the proprietor going to 
t down wages and sack a few of the staff, Whipple 
•Ideiily tumbled to it, and handed in his resigna- 
| n 1 wouldn't have done that. I would have 
then go the whole hog and give me the sack, 
liipplo, poor fellow, you see, had just a little touch 
the respectable about him also, and he didn’t 
lisli the thought of being asked to resign. After 
hud gone, I heard Forbes saying to a man who 
ked after the old boy : ' Yes, Whipple and I were 
oat friends 1 I'm sorry lo lose him.' But to an- 
h C r I, heard him remark: ’ Ah yes. Whipple 
juld like to get back, I expect.’ L couldn’t stand 
[0 atmosphere after that. Most of the fellows 
»jr;,n hunting for other jobs ; one or two got them 
>fore their indignation cooled. I couldn't see a 
S> anywhere, but 1 resigned before my indignation 

mid cool." , , , , , . 

" Splendid 1 " said Martin, who had been drawn 

ut oi himself. 

" I thought so myself, answered Wilson. But 
iy people didn’t see it that way. It was a swagger 
Mt of oh. There was a beautiful brass nameplate 
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outside the offices. They had had to get letters c 
reference — about me anrt me fiiinilo«s — -from meat 
high, material places before they could put meint 
it. They had paid a big tummy premium ; and 
was a dam young fool. 1 got so much of that soi 
of thing that I left home and managed to puli alon 
doing heads of judges and king's counsels, an 

murderers and so forth for a sanguinary weckl 

for the home. Oh I I know all about it. AiuUei 
I am now, in a nice! studio with an oak chest for ft 
coals— the coals paid for, Imt not: the chest ; goo 
easel — paid for ; beautiful inlaid mahogany cabini 
— not paid for, but will be anon I 'Kent paid— j 
advance, of necessity ; can't got the studio othe: 
wise, therefore I ignore the stipulation that I m 
pot sleep here. They really want too much 1 Rei 
in advance and not allowed to sleep here 
Rubbish 1 Oh, I sa.y 1 Excuse me. talking so mic 
about myself, but 1 feel so frightfully happy an 
hopeful this morning. Well, what imiyou going I 
do about it ? ” 

" I think I’ll follow your example,” said Martii 
" I have been thinking. You see, my fees are pai 
till the end of tin; session at the Art: School. If 
could get a job somewhere during the day J coul 
go up to night classes.” 

"Oh dear, oh dear I” moaned Wilson. ” Pci 
paid — get: a job l You can’t get away from it 
What’s the matter— seeing your fees ure'pukW-wil 
going into digs and continuing as a day studei 
anyhow ? ” 

. “ I have very little money saved,” nnswcrc 
Martin. " It might be better l o keep that till t! 
end of the session. 1 might need it then,” 

" I see,” said Wilson. " Artist though you ar 
you must still take anxious thought for the rnorroi 
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suppose it would be quite useless to suggest to you/' 

» added in a sighing fashion, “ that your father 
oulcl hardly miss a little forged cheque ? These 
joplc are fl ight fully keen on appearances, you 
low. He would do nothing ; you could have it. 

0 | No ! That would hardly do. It would put 
ju in a false position ; they wouldn't understand, 
hey would only see their side;, and consider that 
)« wore criminally minded, instead of devoted to 
:t I It would he quite in vain to plead that they 
night you this thought for money ! And also 
311 are not a rebel against them only. You arc 
)t rebelling against t hem alone, but against their 
hole scheme of things. And however mean they 
*c to you, you must not make them suffer for their 

»liois which are not their own hatching, but their 

reed's ! You must: not lie the bad little boy both 

1 your own eyes and in theirs. But you feel that 
je time has coma for you to take up your bundle 

Sul go forth like Christian to leave them for your 

iva sake. Is that the notion ? ” 

"That's very much it,” said Martin/ in a voice 
pt free from ’omul ion ; for, preposterous though 
/ilsoa's speeches might sound to him, lie felt that 
/ilson, beneath this Hearing talk, understood the 
fruition. 

" Ila I ” cried Wilson, suddenly afire as he looked 
t the early visitor. ” 1 would like to make a dvaw- 
ig of you just now. I would call it Spinoza. Do 
on know Spinoza at idl ? " 

" No/’ said Martin. " I once had a copy of 
pinoza's Pol mica, I don’t know why, for 1 didn'.t 
now enough Latin to get the hang of it, but I used 
o carry it about in my side pocket.” 
u That’s very interesting— very interesting,” ex 
iaimed Wilson. " That’s the sort of thing that oui 



Old friend Barker would call ‘sided He lias li 
tions — good man, but lias limitations. Now 
tell you why you liked to carry that Spinoza 
you ; and I’ll tell you why you make me thi 
Spinoza just now. It’s because lie was the 
who said : ' Whoso lovetli Hod must not expc 
be loved by Him in return.' It is a deep tlioi 
and you are half-way towards it in the way yot 
about your-— er, present trouble. Hut I think 
might be able to bear it more easily if you 

sidcrcd that after all -well she gives you wiia 

thinks is love.” 

Martin’s face showed a look of imeorlainb 
though lie thought, on the verge of action, that 
chance lie was about to act wrong. Wilson i 
out hastily : 

“ No, no ! You have not to aid her 'to enieifv 
because of that." 

"Do you know, Wilson,” said Marlin, “ tin 
something behind it. It’s deeper than P 
tinisin." 

“Oh? '•.Well, of course, you have given in 
indications. The disease of my relatives was a t 
they called Christianity. Hut it; negatived e\ 
thing Christ ever said, so far as 1 could see from 1 
ing in The Book. I read t lie New Testament tlrn 
once, to see if Christ was as cruel and subn 
as they made out. It seemed to me that 
were the Devil’s. I merely surmised yours wen 
same, But never mind. ’ Maybe neither you 
I arc small enough to crawl inside their liniin 
find out what it is. Let us go and have break 
You may know how genuine l am, Muir, and 
much f appreciate your position, when I tell 
that n you had still been working for your dad 
earning wages as a manufacturer, I’d have a< 
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u to pay for the joint breakfast. For I have no 
>ney. But, as it is, it will go upon the slate in 
r name.” 

' Oh, I have some money,” said Martin. 

It makes no difference. Come — let us go.” 

They descended to breakfast at “ a quiet place ” 
\i Wilson knew in Hope Street. Martin ate in 
imitative silence, and when the repast was over 
said : ” Do you mind coining down to the post- 
ice with me ? ” 

" Not at all.” And thither they went, Wilson all 
2K for the lights and shadows and colours of the 
eots, for arrangements of people abroad in them, 
only glimpsed a moment, as 111 the turning of a 
leicloscope. Nor was Martin now so deep in his 
mestie troubles that the visible world failed to 
tch his observation. It pleased Wilson that once 
twice some arrangement that caught his eye, or 
no pose, caught Martin’s also, so that they looked 
mi one to the other and nodded, as men with at 
,st somewhat similar vision. Martin had a " wire,” 

* wording of which he had considered over break- 
it, to send off at Hope Street post-office. 

“ Well, I think Hint is all right,” he said, coming 
t, and rejoining Wilson, who had waited at th 
or. " I've just said : * Don’t worry — quite saf 
writing later.’ ” 

Wilson made- no response, only looked thoughtful 
;o middle distance. It: struck him that Martin 
welled tin; strands very slowly ; hut then of course 
loved much. It seemed to Wilson that there 
is something almost of weakness in Martin's 
sire not to pain his natural persecutors overmuch, 
ill, it was not his affair -at least, not to the point 
directing. Counsellor he might lie, when asked ; 
chaps adviser ; but not dictator ; though lie might 
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have shown a puzzled frown had lie known that 
was to his mother, and nol lo Inn father, that Mail 
had addressed flu- telegram. They wen: aga 
drawing near the corner of West. Urgent Stro 
Martin trying to gather together eourage. to 
" You liave your work to do, Wilson, I will lea 
you and go to think out some plan of aelion/’ wli 
a dapper little person, well groomed, with the lino 
ant step and radiant expression of one who walk 
into business in (he morning (shoulders r.<p iamb, 
.deep breathing, for the sake ol the exercise, iinci nt 
parsimonious, to save the ear fare), saluted Wilsc 
and was salut ed by him. 

" Hope to see you later, " said the little mmi, 
turning ns he passed, 

“ You ran SIS' me now,” answered Wilson, and 
Martin : “ Just a minute.” 

The little man evidently prided himself on f 
sense of courtesy; he hmved briellv, in thanks 
Martin (or waiting, and, stopping, fell into talk wi 
Wilson. Tlu'y dialled _ together n little while, lb 
saluted each other again with friendly dignity ai 
parted. Wilson stepped alter Marlin, caught hi 
by the dhow, and said : M Don't tun away, Yi 
look as if you were weighing the advisability 'of sla 
ing off now, so as not to burden me. Don’t; 
afraid at all of the future, of going on your boa 
ends, of having to touch your friends for assistant 
Friends am the very last people you’d want 
touch, of course. Oh, 1 know all about it! 
always touched our friend the enemy. Come up 
the studio, l)n filtering a new lilt? it is not it b; 
plan to sit down and meditate." 

So they ascended again. 

Sit down,’ said Wilson, as lie opened 1 lie do 
and stalked into the slightly dishevelled apailniw 
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[ hist want, to get an inspiration from Auriol,” 
d he ferreted in his cabinet till he found some 
R c 5 torn from a magazine, and held them up at 
m's length with admiration. They wore indeed 
■corn. live pages. Martin, who had not sat down, 
it was wandering round looking at Wilson's work 
splayed against the walls, came over to share 
ose pages, pages of monograms by George Auriol, 
onogranis that were works of art. Beside each 
10 was written the full name, the initials of which 
cave. There were, business monograms and pri- 
itli ones. The letters T and H of a Japanese 
litic, Tadamasa llayasbi, bad been adroitly rep- 
:sent*i<l as a lorii. ’There was a seal made for 
teinlen, already famous in studios far from Paris; 
ic for Alphonse Daudet, who, although a writing 
3 dy, as Wilson commented, holding the page up, 
as J " a good man, an artist too." The names and 
lonognuus of Pubic, luimtn, and Anatulo France 
irther decorated the. page. _ , 

"They are always an inspiration, said Wilson,' 
and now that you have come to the crossways in 
our life, where you decide, that Art {in the words of 
con the wandering minstrel) is not little water-color 
ictches in the evening, you may as well he let int 
10 secret that as well as trying to paint mastei 
feces I try to design masterpieces after the fashio 
1 these. Monograms give me breakfast. 1 can tol* 
ou that. But these Philistines wlm ask of me to make 
IV work mean something-- lo apply it, as they say 
-•would he the very first to belittle ino if they heard 
fmy pot-boiling monograms : ' He’s not doing very 
/ell-he has to do monogram designing, I hear, to 
kc out a living.* That's what they would say 1 
'he Philistines are very contradictory devils. O 
.ord ! I’m gutting bitter "- and he hummed a bar 
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of his cheerful ditty. " That follow I stopped a 
spoke to just now is manager in a jeweller’s slioi 
he continued. " He is rather keen on my stuff, 
give him the best I know, anyhow. I may boil t 
pot with them, and I may not have made monograi 
a life study — but I think my designs for him i 
not so dusty. I've got quite to like doing them,” 

Martin, looking at the Auriol designs while VVils 
spoke, broke out, enthusiastic : 

"You can imagine your monograms being us 
every day by jolly decent people anyhow— -amo: 
those who can afford to have them to seal tin 
letters." 

Wilson smiled. 

“ Yes," ho replied, " or happier still by t; 

people who really can’t afford Diem, the people \vi 
should be saving up their money for rainy duj 
but who have these seals cut all* the same, simp 
have to have them, seeing life's so short and the 
may be no seals hereafter, simply must have the! 
' and beseech the jeweller to have the monogta 
really beautiful." 

He sat down to work, and as he worked ho st: 
talked. 

“ Robarts was telling me just now," said li 
leaving Martin to take it for granted that Robar 
was the dapper manager encountered on Hoj 
Street, he who commissioned the monogram 
" about his boss, and one. of the porters. They ai 
generally ex-soldiers. They sit down' in the baa 
ment polishing silver, put out the blinds when tli 
sun shines, take them in when it mins, and thatsoi 
)f thing. Old man Chambers is in great anguish, I 
teems. He has warned one of the men hnlf-iwlozo 
:imes about drinking, and he intends to stick to hi 
word at last. He is a very likeable old follow — toiidej 
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garted, and imagines lie is stem ; frightfully keen 
1 the observances of religion, and yet very forgiving 
fid pitying over lapses in moral rectitude. He has 
jolly line stock (if miniatures, they say. Robarts 
as asked me. to go in some day and sec the collec- 
on. .But old miniatures bore me— except the 
anies, something like old prints and old bookplates, 
/liy I I know a man who wanders round all the 
icond-hand bookshop in town, putting his head 
fat the doors find saying : ' Any more bookplates ? ' 
[cisa collector, you know. Atrocious things that he 
mst get hold of ! lie’s collecting bookplates — not 
orks of art. lie wouldn’t look at a bookplate by 
’icholson, or Simpson, or Craig, or Stone, or any 
f these fellows. Doesn’t want- anything modern, 
tpcsu't want anything worth looking at— just old 
Dokplatos. Asked me to come and look over his 
illection once, f told him l was engaged every 
iy for six months. It’s quantity not quality with 
im. Wind: an ambition-— to have more bookplates 
um anybody else! lie might just as well want 
> have more money than anybody else ! " So he 
cat on, rambling and mumbling while he designed. 
“How much do these silver polishers get?" 
iked Martin. 

There was a brief glitter in Wilson’s eye. 

“I don’t know,” lie said. “About thirty sliil- 
lgs a week, I sum lose.’’ He went on witli his work, 
id there was silence for a space ; then : " This is 
snobbish kind of world or they’d be a different 
nd of men,” lie said. “I think I would rather 
tike thirty hob a week polishing tea-pots and coffee- 
ns, than hump me up on the top of a tall stool in ail 
lice, beside a letter-copying press and a waste-paper 
isket- -with nothing bill; files on the wall, adding 
) columns of figures all the week, so Ijiat the man 
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I worked for might know how much ho hud a 
that I might get drunk o’ Saturday I" 

"I suppose,” said Martin, “men applying 
such work in a jeweller's shop will need (.,» show 
kinds of letters vouching for their respectability? 

Wilson, who had been siding bent, over his tab 
now drew erect and smiled amiably. 

" A young man,” he remarked, “ who gives a fun 
little doubtful frown on hearing that an artist !i 
agreed with ins landlord not to sloop in the stuc 
and most deliberately does sleep thorn, from t 

first night of occupancy- •” 

Martin, meeting his eye, broke out into lauiditer 
" Did I do that ? " he asked. . “ I really didr 
know. Look here, Wilson, could you put hi a wo; 
for me tit that jeweller's ? ” 

”0 Lord I ” cried Wilson. “This is getting 
little back on Kbenezer Moir, J. I’.” <J 

" I hadn’t looked at it dial: way,” said Marts 
"I don't want to get back on him. I’m fond I 
my old man. By Jove, [ am I " 

" I know that,” Wilson replied. ” You are oiil 
following out the parental advice to look ahead ft 
rainy days. You must have a sure job, with a sal 
screw, to pay your way. But, my boy, you will© 
them a great deal more on the raw by leaving ijoin 
and earning an honest living oh,' honest, livim 
bless my soul !-— than by running away to he a 
artist. The snobbish side of you will feel it, thoucl 
Moir. I expect you have a snobbish side.” 

”1 believe I shall feel it,” Marlin admitted, "b« 
I m going to ask nobody for help, and I want to gi 
on studying art, and, I have very little, money in tE 
bank. I must get some kind of job,” 

All right. I’ll give you a letter fancy me givini 

a letter of recommendation I Well, it must be pasi 
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-elve o’clock, and seeing mi cheque lias come by the 
Ion post I tell yon wlnit you might do.” 

" What’s that ? ” 

"Como down and pay for the breakfast we had on 
:kin my name, and let us have lunch — which will 
| put down to me.” 

"Oh m>, let me pay for both.” 

"No I ” said Wilson definitely. 

And about an hour later, sustained by lunch, they 
paired to the shop of Chambers & Denny in 
uicliieiiuU Street, for Wilson could not bring him- 
If to write a lei ter of introduction and reoom- 
endation. The dapper little man was behind the 
ass counter ; a scowling man with a white-bibbed 
iron was up on a ladder arranging some urns on 
p <»f a case. "Just imagine having to keep all 
cso twinkling and winking I kings in a high state of 
Jish,” said Wilson, chuckling. Robarts, beaming 
sily, advanced upon them. 

"1 say, MY. Robarts,” said Wilson. "I’ve 
ought in a friend •••Mr. Moir, Mr. Robarts.” 
"Pleased to meet: you,” chanted Robarts, and 
dined his head. ” You are the gentleman I saw 
is morning.” 

Martin, considering what: he was hero for, and 
lowing that on the social ladder there are many 
ngft, wondered, as he took the outstretched hand, 
hat Mr. Robarts would think in a few minutes when 
'ikon should come to the marrow of the matter. 
"He's a son of Kbenuzcr Moir- -a well-known 
an 11 

“ ()h yes 1 ” Robarts nodded his head, puzzled, 
"lie wants to study art, and bis folks won’t lot 
m. He lias bis fees paid at the School .of Art, 
id he wants a job during the day— -so as to get 
micthing to eat— that's the position roughly.’ • 
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Robarts frowned, nodded. _ " T scio,*’ ho said, at 
tucked his chin back into his collar and began i 
blink, blink, blink as lie. considered whether lie knt 
of any post that was vacant and might he suitabl 
He prided himself on his aplomb. Ho made i 
exclamation over this bit of family tragedy spnn 
upon him. He was a man of the. world. . . , 

" He wants to get that job of silver polisher," sa 
Wilson. 

Robarts wilted. 

"Oh I Oh no, he couldn’t I We * or — v 

couldn’t offer it to him." I hi looked a t Martin 
attire, then at Martin’s face ; pursed his lips, slim 
his head. "Man, it would he iiijht <//)' / ” he c 
postulated. 

" Oh, nothing is infra dif( so long as I can make 
living," said Martin. "I have to say, of com* 
that if you gave me this job, just as soon as 1 con 
manage to live on my work- •*’ 

" Oh yes, quite so - quite so. I should hope s 
Man—wait a minute. Are you quite decided th 
you want this ? ” 

" Quite." 

" Tut ! I wish I knew of something else 1 cow 
put in your way, hut 1 don’t. I. el. me set' — >1 
Chambers is in. I’ll speak to him ” and hod 
parted. Very soon he returned to view at the I 
end of the shop and beckoned to Marlin. ‘T 
spoken to Mr. Chambers, lie’ll see you. U’s; 
right, I should think, if you’re quite decided.” 

" Quite decided. It’s awfully good of - ” 

"Come along, then," and Ruharls led Marl 
nto the presence of an elderly man who shidii 
rim with twinkling brown eyes. 

"My manager tells mo you are. introduced l 
Mr. Wilson. You arc a friend of Mr. Wilson’s 
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"Ycs-wc were at school together. I met l.im 
Sin recently. 

"Yes, yes yes. Well-let me see. This is all 
ry unusual. Still, I am not going to judge be- 
am you and your people. My manager lias told 
» tli«y (, , h Joet to you studying art, and you are 
temuned to do so. You have left home ? " 

'Well, I don't see why you should not polish 
far us well as an old soldier, although it is not 
ml. they are very decent men, but they don’t 
ong to your sphere," and lie paused. 

'They may be of a better sphere for all I know " 

:1 Martin, and gave a whimsical if slightly nervous 
gh, 

,• V l\V * r, ’V ( ,u “ i A , t 1 ? r ; liso< . 1 !,is licad and 
died Mai tin s fact'. I don t mind giving you an 

lortiiuity to decide that point at close quarters 
,i would Jearu silver polishing fairly easily I should 
ik. It is a knack. Hut you would also have to 
vor parcels to customers. Things are sent out 


night, delivered by hand." Me" looked at his 
’i thoughtful. " You will get an apron— a white 
3ii— -and see that it is kept dean. A leather 
3ii to work in when polishing will bo given 

you. Now about salary- " Mr. Robarts 

kedaway a few stops, Hum turned and departed, 
toukl you expect as much as the usual men, or 
Id you come for less, seeing tliat you arc not 
istomcd to routine and so forth ? ” 

Well," said Marlin, “I shouldn’t like to feel 
elf an interloper. 1 know that silver polishers 
not usually recruited from~~or~~I know that 

my be considered -or -an outsider. But I 

lictn’t like them to think that I came in td cut 
n wages." 
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CImmt™. ym ‘ S0Ci “ IiStiC Vi, ' WS ? " 

" I hare never considered Hint." said Martin 
1 sen. Wall, so far as I can judpe the 
man who , nay malm it unpleasant (or «,,, j! 
Socialist 1. (Wilson s story of i|„, '' n , m L 
flashed into Martin’s mind ; lie fell. „ 
tfoniK further I) "No I only asked 'to 
yon looked at it. I ran offer 'you just what I ! 
them- twenty- live shilli„,;s a 'week In lie 'in id 
and if all K oos well it will he thirty sliilliur's a 2 
m six mouths. 1 don’t suppose, willi yim i ... 
o (jo further and say anythin,; alioiit ml i,ic« 
fter a year’s service for 1 haw: no dm, I," Z 

have seen the el Is roll away liy I hen. Anil fi 

what you said about not waiilhi,; to l«. im ji, 

S' ™‘ <l»'vn, f take it (hat yon are n„ t 
.kind of youiiK nian to seiiinp your work tota 
upon it only us a way to pay your hoard and Id 
mgs while you study art in the evenin'- ]} v tl 

J3? S0,,,c n *Kj* “y<>" hitw to # jo hi r \ v itii !)a 

w ’ y< ; 11 1 ™* ha y° il tiisli to gel |o your dassc 
Wh(,n do the evening dai-ses begin ' 
buven o dodc." 

c< Jj ln ? very. v<!l 'y modi " 

11 - 

wS'ZZ'Sti!!' H, '"'’| wb ' w K«'l*rt» H 

tu!S tooU LlMtlni « ovw El <lmwur full of mininl 

IV 1 ? " mjkwl Kolmrts. 

„ JGs-~.aU .settled." 

Ihat’s good. When will you begin, then ? " 
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" I've to arrange that with you." 

"To-morrow morning ? " 

" Yes." 

" All right I You bo at the door at a quarter to 
rc — 'N o — say nine. I'll lie able to introduce you 
liter then. The others gather outside at a quarter 
nine and wait for me coming to open up and let 
on in and the night-watchman out. You come at 
no for the first morning.” 

Tims, when they emerged again into Sauchichall 
root, Martin was “ employed/' and Wilson, having 
jcived payment for three monograms done the 
iek before, knocked off work to sit in a smoke- 
Dm (a quiet smoke.-mom where footsteps fell 
ifllcd on deep carpet, and large shadows stretched 
mi saddle-hag chairs, and curtains hung in rich, 
ured folds) and talk of art. There is nothing 
jpicable in artists talking of art, surely— especi- 
y young artists, on the. threshold of it ail. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Martin rented a room in a little street off the 1 
City Road, in the house of a maker of nipt 
trusses and artificial limits, whose, wife. —accor< 
to the idiom — took in lodgers, When one lo( 
gave notice a new one was attracted by the sin 
expedient of placing in the window a curd upon w] 
was printed the word : " Lodgings." This o 
some "annoyance to ot her inhabitants of thostf 

and caused Mrs. Davidson the landlady in qi 

tion— to be left very much alone by her neighbou 
for it was considered better, much more " 
thing," to advertise in The Daily Press instead 
m the window. 

Here Martin brought a new suit of " rendu 
downs," reached down for him in an Argyle Sti 
shop, a change of underclothing, hair-brushes i 
tooth-brushes, and such necessities, in a second-in 
bag. His landlady asked for no references, nor 
quirocl as to his means of support ; the latter wo 
leak out in due course, the former were unneeessa 
References, if produced, might be fraudulent ; 
payment or non-payment of his weekly bill wo 
soon settle the question of tenancy or eject! 
Rolls of a rough-surfaced paper, sheets of a. smoo 
surfaced cardboard, a small stone bottle eonta 
U1 g a glossy black fluid called Ebony Slain, I 
thick for ordinary correspondence, mid a sheaf 
slender pens, too thin ; these things suggested to I 
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oiiseliold that he was an art student, and they 
lit themselves in a position to refute all charges to 
lie effect that art students kept irregular hours 
le was easy to feed : fried eggs, poached eggs] 
rambled eggs, sausages, alternated without com- 
tent for breakfast — regular as the seasons. Lunch 
e ate out. At tea-time the eggs were boiled. On 
unday ho ate dinner here— always two slices of 
Hast beef, two roast potatoes, a quarter of a cabbage, 
t some spinach, and a plate of sago pudding 
[here was no other pudding m all the world but sago] 
lis board and lodgings cost him about a pound a 
feek; and he never had complaints to make. He was 
h estimable lodger. He mack a drawing of the little 
aughtor, one day, which they did not think nearly 
B good as an engraving after Fred Morgan, but 
'Well another lodger, years after, stole away and 
bid for twenty guineas. 

i A quarter to nine every morning found him at 
ic door of Chambers & Denny’s, saluting the other 
brters and the charwoman. At ten minutes tr 
ino little Koharts, shoulders squared and dcei 
rcathing, strutted manfully down Sauchiehall Street 
ockled to the. men, raised a Anger half-way to his lui 
i the charwoman, opened the tiny little door in the 
lidst of the great iron shutter, and entered. The 
thers followed and hastened to the tasks of the 
ivy. Martin’s first duty was to insert a handle 
Lite those used for screwing tables or tightening 
lattrosses) into a hole in the wall and turn it vigor- 
isly. As he did so the shutters, of layers of iron, 
6\vly moved upwards. Hoys coming from the 
est to Alan (lien's school used to require a friendly 
lution from him that they would be late for school, 

) great wore their curiosity and speculation re- 
Utling where the shutters rolled up to. While he 

8 
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was thus employed the other porters were nmk 
the brass name-plates that were then bn, i 
and fitted along the bottoms of the window* 6 ! 
after the shutters were rolled up, looked naked 
they came Before tins duty was finished t es l 

assistants began to arrive- safes were opened 

fitted with grooves left and right, supporting J 
covcicd bays studded with jewels, These w 
lwd away every evening from out of the si, owe 
and the windows ; every morning were carried ba 
again for the day’s display. ba 

At about nine o'clock Martin's work on the sf* 
level was fm, sited, and he went below, to fin 
nijht watchman chatting wit li the other ] lortersbefc 
going home. Ho enjoyed tiio work immensely 
if not the work, the experience. It was such i 
utterly new world, The porters were interested 
him, he in the porters. Uu soon understood ar 
relished, in a kind of onlooking way, their sense 
umour As tl.ey worked at I heir polislE 
cad porter would suddenly break the silence will, 
I remember wins. I was a young soldier 

imm H lnC1 n i if: ° S0 ,T na . ,Tillivw * "“Minting up and u 
fioin the realms of fact into those of fancy 

Man, 1 quite believe that," old Kleliards 
of the under-polishers) would say, when the offer 

^ ™ ° f was at hrst finished 

younff sollior’? U " Cr r, taU li 1,1 , !,!ly ^ was once j 

young souioi / foi tin* head porter thoiirii i 

twenty-one years' service man. hud spent most d 

hw tune as an officer's servant. White fthHicJ 

porter) wquld retort : "I suppose von Lh? 

'omaniiJitoy experiences yourself away up y«md 

'feyhiu 1 h '" tl T, <U y° u «« S place 
' ! s « ?„ fhe ( dasgow barracks wet 
ted at Marylnll, north-westwards. 
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One evening, an Martin walked out of the shop 
th a monster green baize bag, full of parcels of 
ipoclies and jewels to ho delivered at West End 
[uses, Richards called after him : “ Just a minute 
jtfr.l" Marian turned back. Richards hastened 
f him and whispered: "I hope some of your 
tuned aristocratic friends will see ye the nicht 
til the green bag!" It was Richards' way; just 
I joke. And it was a joke that Martin relished 
i— for be liked Richards (that charming, roguish, 
7//kd, ox-fnniskillen Dragoon), and Richards (on 
i side) admired Martin ; there was nothing vindic- 
'c in this jest, no exulting over class in it what- 
:r. Indeed, coming from Richards, and being 
)kcn as it was, with a brief, demoniacal leer, and 
winkle in the eyes, it sennet l to mean something 
ferent from its sound- was so meant, I think; 
and of " Hnck up 1 You an* not accustomed to 

3 sort of thing, but -well, hero's to you anyhow I ” 

rtin chuckled; but truth to toll— once in the 
ict — lie felt an ignominy in the bai/.o bag before 
had gone fifty yards. He was sensitive about 
Sometimes gills, passing liim, arm in arm, 
.ild look at it, at him, at the lmg again, nudge 
h other, and go off into shrieks of laughter. 
>y had seen what Richards saw. 
lartin did not object to being soon in shirt- 
ives putting out the sun-blinds (one of the rules 
:he shop was that porters must put out the sun- 
ids in their white aprons and shirt-sleeves, not 
li jackets on) ; he did not object, even, when the 
sue of the speaking tube blew, and he put his 
to it, to hear the mu filed voice above say : 
hero’s been a lady in with a dog. You might 
ic. up witli a shovelful of sawdust and a washing- 
h." These things were all in the day’s work. 
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But the green baize bag, somehow — although it t 
of course, was “ in the day's work "--got him oni 
raw. Still, though lie hated it, and hated him; 
for hating it — though he hated, going his roun 
to have to ring the hell marked “Tradesmen" 
stead of that marked “Visitors"- he forgot tli 
things every evening at the. School of Art. 

The Chief did -not seem to notice, for dose or 
week, that he was now studying only in the ev< 
ings. It was on the fourth, or perhaps I ho fr 
night, that he touched Marlin's shoulder with 
finger-tip when standing behind to examine 
work, and said : “ Might I suggest to you that t 
fact that you are going in chiefly for blaek-ar 
white need not make you absent yourself from t 
day classes ? " 

“I've had a row at home," Marlin explain 
abruptly. “ I've loft home. I have to wo 
during the day now for a living." 

“ No rich unc- " began the Chief, taki 

parental trouble for granted ; “ oh no I rememb 
You are the young man who is independent wh 
you can't afford to be, instead of being indepondc 
onlv when you can, like some loud talkers." 

,r It isn’t independence at all. then," agio 
Martin, smiling. 

" No, quite so," said the Chief, “ Imt many lee 
arc eaten.” 

“ Oh, I’m eating a leek 1 " said Martin. “ I car 
round a green doth bag, and deliver parcels 
houses." 

“ Good God ! " ejaculated the. Big Man softly ai 
feelingly. “ You don't seem to be able to get awi 
from cloth I ” 

Martin smiled. 

“ Last night," said he, “ a footman asked me 
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3 care to come in and have a bite of supper. And 
t e night before I had to wait in a corner of a hall 
see that something I delivered was all right ; the 
an it was for came out into the hall and gave me 
tij)." 

The Big Man had been standing listening with 
end bent ; his gaze came up now, and under his 
rows ho looked deep in Martin's eyes, then turned 
ivay without a word, looked at the. work of one or 
,vo other men, as il with a mind divided between 
jcir drawings and what he had just heard. He 
line hack to Martin again, treading slow and dc- 
irminod. Said he : " An artist will have his 
■ay; ” and lie turned away again. 

On taking up his abode in the New City Road the 
tst thing Martin had done was to write to his 
lotlier : 

"Phak Motiikk,- - You will have received my 
legram to tell you that 1 am all right, and now I 
rite to tell you I have got a situation — where does 
)t matter. It is ijuite impossible for me to boar 
)\ir constant objection to my determination to 
How art. It: was bad enough to have you ignor- 
g everything that T did, but when you go beyond 
ic ignoring, and deliberately attack mo, it is more 
;im I can stand. E wish to apologise to you for 
but I said last night. Relieve me it has given me 
eat agony. X hope before long to prove to you 
at the career of art is the career that I should 
How. Love to you both. —Yours, Martin. " 

But a week had passed, and no reply came to 
artln from either Mr. or Mrs. Muir, Every even- 
g when he came home he asked anxiously : “ Any 
tiers for me, Mrs, Davidson ? " The reply was 
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{ Every (lay of Iris peoples silence made him more 
body; but lu; dissembled that moodiness. To 
hj men in Chambers <Sc Denny's he was n cheerful 
lough person, and lie found them sociable - sociable 
s art students ! -with two exceptions, the one an 
^Hussar {who died before long, so perhaps his- 
timpiness during the brief while that Martin know 
Hi wan only due to Dealli fumbling round him 
ready and limbing him unsociable, willy-nilly), the 
her a Socialist, (lie man of whom Mr. Chambers 
id spoken as likely to ho unpleasant. I t was ho 
lm made the green Imize hag weighty and igno- 
inious beyond endurance ; it was he who hastened 
ic md. lie had been elevated from the position 
porter and polisher in I lit*, basement to a Harne- 
ss billot on (ho shop Hour. The porters wore un- 
ij tain how to consider Iris job, wind her ns a sino- 
ll'c or as u worry. He required to have deft 
Igors so as to make up neatly the little boxes 
bntniuing rings, or bangles, silver match-boxes or 
Js or (1ml bric-a-brac) that were dispatched by 
gistered post. lie dusted the old china vases 
[th a feather duster ; lie Uepl fresh the frames and 
qss of rare miniatures with chamois leather; went 
it to houses of customers who wauled a man to 
ick fragile goods for them; was applied to (as 
lardian of stores) by the porters when they re- 
tired new leal hers, or more packets of rouge. 
!)ls mini snent his spare lime in the Mitchell Lil>- 
ry, consulting books upon miniatures, old clocks, 
d silver, his aim being lo become what perhaps 
> nuni is invaluable. His aim was to corner his 
b, confiscate it. Mo wanted to know more about 
Inialurcs than Mr. Chambers. Already lui was 
termed a useful man by his employers, though 
s growing abruptness ol manner was noticed by 
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thorn. They thought lie was a pushing man an, 
they could not bring themselves to like himgrea 

they considered that -after all they could n V 

ploy only men that charmed them'. The mto 
even more than his employers, marked his mere 
hig brusquorie. They resented his air of j m J 
ance when they luul to ask him to unlock the sir 
They resented his air of being more like a (;, H | 
the Chamois Leathers than a hired custodian 
them. He gloated over Marlin, ami hailed ],i s . 
rival every morning with a virulent smile. |i e r j,‘. 
been wont to read a notoriously unjust and v j* 
punitive Socialistic weekly for his opinions' an 
after Martin's arrival, he "look in" a ecleWut, 
pseudo-literary weekly ehielly made up „f ( .i: 
pings from books recently published and of | I0I ; 
bustle (or amusing, or pathetic, according to tl 
eye of the beholder) self-advertisements of j 
editors-- from the leading article to the cnirusnom 
ence column. This journal he now licked a t Hub 
over so that he might be able (thanks to its r|j. 
pings) to remark to Marlin : ** 1 was reading t 
other day in a book recently published. IVrhai 
you 11 ha read it, Moir, seein 1 ye line pretensions t 
scholarlmess. 

said 1 ' 111 S<)lly ^ 1 ynu tlmt Marti 


"Oil, you ennna help giving the impression 
Your speech, like that of Peter, betrayed, tin? 
^ !l ‘. u ', w<5iC !kb J (M 'h Tauison's bairns here I ' 
it Martin had only known it, this sort of thins 
won lum deeper friendship from his fellowwmkois 
When luchards said to him, as lie went out will, lk 
ba h r > hope some o’ vimr aristocratic friend; 
will sea ye, he hud relished tin? joke. This mini's 
smuhngs be did not relish. Hu cheered himself by 
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cctinR that others had suffered under such per- 
s for certain days. He recalled the story that 
Ison had told of his office-days, of the interloper 
i) called all men “ comrade" and cunningly stoic 
billet of one of these “ comrades." Wilson 
jl ( l understand how this man was like poison to 

)ne of the Socialist’s duties was to arrange the 
■cels for delivery by hand ; and always, if there 
a anything bulky (such as a soup-tureen, or a 
,rts prize) lie gave it to Martin to deliver. Three 
lits in succession Marlin sallied forth carrying a 
all green bag full of knick-knack parcels, and 
i large and heavy ones, full, uncouth. He had 
no here determined to make the best of all the 
comforts that might befall him ; also it was in 
nature to win by acquiescence, and although 
mrade Spears (to give him his name) longed to 
ir him complain, he would not. But if his mother 
1 heard the language that he muttered to him- 
f tramping through crescents and terraces of 
wanhill, Kolvinsido West, and Hyndlands, she 
uld indeed have thought that lie was learning a 
1 vocabulary from his companions. As a matter 
fact his companions wore not responsible for 
it vocabulary. His vocabulary on these tedious 
lcrarics would doubtless have amazed them, had 
heard it. Often the. delays and distances of 
jse u delivery rounds " made him arrive late at 
j Art School'; and a sense of anger against Com- 
ic Spears for his ceaseless injustices burned in 
i heart. He became almost a monomaniac, 
fliey are all against the artist, all against the 
tist," he would mutter to himself, fumbling about 
twilit West: End crescents, roads, streets, seeking 
ort cuts from Purtiek to Hyndlands, from Iiynd- 
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land* to Kelvinskle— -sometimes only to run into 
bag’s ond of a road and have to turn back ; thoui 
it 1ms to bo told that bis align* in tlioso j omne 
(time-wasting in so far as the Art School cW 
wont) never blinded his eyes to the pictorial. Mai 
an arrangement of park trees and railings and pmi, 
many an arrangement of curving crescent, vo 
pavement marked with spurious line of kerb, b| ( 
of gold (of lamps) set here ami there fittingly; mat 
a scene (from one side) of quiet gable witli tree befo 
It and tree-shadow silhouetted upon it, and (fa 
the other side) of globe of gold meshed in L 
foliage, was tucked away (with an uplifting of t! 
heart and a kind of subeoieieious " Thank God ! " 
put away in his mind, ns the shelves of jewels wc 
slipped into the safes at night. 

It was Richards who protested on his behalf. 
“Look hero, Spears, you're guild own- far” I 
said one night. 

“ What do you mean ? Are you not satisfied? 
asked Spears, 

“ No, Pm not." 

“ I think you get u very easy time," said Spcai 
from behind the dispatching counter, 

“ Oh it'd not muRelf J'm tliinkiii' ahoot, I’m t , 
Socialist 1 You’ve given Moir hero the heaviest eii 
of the stick for nights, aye —weeks 1 “ 

“ Rubbish I ’* said Spears. “ Look at what he' 

got this evening, just one wee bugful and you’v 

yon big urn.” J 

( “ Rubbish yourself I ” said Richards. “ You civ 
him the big urns when they’ro to go to out-of-tlu 
way pJaces. This big urn X have won’t delay me 
; 11 f: l L r-,V u ' cw* from here to tlie very door. Alii 
Jo sitt.ni Jn mu shirt-sleeves in the house before lie' 
;ot nchtly begun tae his lang monels, lie’s tog. 
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If over the west of Glasgow with that little bag 
t won t bo finished till all hours." 

‘ Ayo I aye 1 Fair do, fair do 1 " the others pro- 
ted. 

<Is it my job to arrange these things, or is it 
irs ? Spe.us asked ; but Roberts, hearing ris- 
flounds of altercation, subdued still though they 
'o, in deference to the elegance of the shop, came 
tying to the dispatching-table. 

'Just you go on with your other work, Spears,” 
ordered. I II arrange these." 
fartin could not find words to thank Richards • 
ho knew that the old man would be disconcerted 
thanks. His heart was full of affection for his 
ws of the basement as he departed that night 
n a fair and rational " round.” When next 
day lie went to see Wilson he could get no 
louse to his ring. After he had rung several 
door of the adjoining studio opened, and 
an looked out. 

Mr. Wilson has gone to Arran for a month,” ho 


A month," said Martin, only reserving the note 
wolanmtion by an effort. ' " Thank you very 
h ; thank you very much," and he descended 
stairs, trusting that lie had, stoically, not shown 
ppointinont. But Wilson's next-door neighbour, 
ng Ins door, considered : " No, I don’t believe 
was a dun after all ! " 

arthi had, of course, ninny houses open to him 
lasgow ; Ini t they were of his people's friends, 
not of his own. Ho had, indeed, with a wild 
j of splendid vagabondage, delivered a parcel 
i the area steps of a house where he had (ro- 
ily visited with his father and mother. Im- 
itive capacity, or a touch of make-believe, 
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stood him in good stead on that occasion 
brought him to the street level again with a certs 
titillation, picturing himself to himself as a kin? 
Francois Villon. 

But he did not feel thus elated in his vagabonds, 
now, as he came on to deserted West Regent Strw 
disappointed in bis hope of seeing Wilson ' \% 
didn't his mother write? Why didn't his hi. 
write ? Dusk was falling, the. .Sunday dusk Tip, 
in the city the side streets were all empty ‘ And 
fancy took him to run onl to I.angsido and look, 
the windows of home 1 l ie stood uncertain, loo 
mg up West Regent Street into flu; last eninilS 
red sunset that was veined and lined like aiiancien 
cracking nil-minting. Ami as he looked (here cam 
the pit-pat of feet, a faint odour of a scout n 
odour of a kind that suggested a paste rather that 
a liquid, and a sinuous girl passed him, turned bad 
and smiled. She was one of the models at tin 
school the doubtful one, the one who looked paincc 
over her profession, who, wearing that expression 

1>ily - "’ <1 " 

voiec^’ r> iSn t in il v *-i*y musical 

" -u 014 ' Imi answered. 

„ r , j n K us if y <m ,lil< ! I«»st something,” she said 
i Ivc just been up to see a friend here and I M 

hoa away for a month." 

*? ]w away ' n “ I m 

•mw too, and found the dj 

Wlnvf W hl,, . K ( t Uk ’ 1 ** l!l,> « 

flSv* 1 S r. H!, ‘ u ,uim P I can't he both 

erccl eating, and I vo got an appetite like a cavity. 

Siindav vn! w' V ? U 1 1 0llly Unit though i/s 

Sunday you can get a supper at Farina's U 
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'he vision of the creamy front of Farina’s, and 
radiance within, made Martin jump at the sug- 
H011 Humbugging would it have been to flatter 
L 0 lf that lie invited Maud Irene Page to supper 
,.., c S h(« was lonely ; it was Martin Moir’s misery 
Srtto sisswigo when lie said : Why, let ns 
then "—his misery over many things : over a 
tw's silence and a father's estrangement, over 
own regret for having sworn at his mother, over 
friend's departure, over the prodigal’s husks— 

. world of green-baize bags. . 4 . , 

' Come along," said she; and ten minutes later 
, v iijul given their order and were wondering 
[ether the; waiter was French or Italian. 
Recollections of Merger’s Vic <lc Bohhnc began to 
in the back of Martin's mind as he sat at table, 
hile he talked, or listened, a thread of thought 
life different from that in their chatter was running 
in ins brain. From Mtirgur he passed to considcr- 
G u iUc views of morality, of the habits of mis- 
?sses. There were exchanges of maav tender 
Juices between them, glances that seemed to have 
•tic or nothing to do with the words spoken. It 
as as if Miss Page was smiling engagingly through 
V o.yes (as through windows) at some dancing 
habitant she saw there, one made in the linage 
: Pan— -or so it seemed to Martin, amazed at lum- 
■lf and indeed somewhat enjoying Ins new sell, to 
« a skinning Van was pleasant alter having been a 
rootling and lonely outcast in a Sabbath city, witl 
is one real friend gone to Arran for a month. IF 
rould cut himself off not only from Ins krndre d, bu 
•om all respectable persons— beer would ho dunk, 
av brandy nay l Absinthe ; and his _ sanctuary 
rould be a bawcly-lumse 1 Who were they who 
ating art, persecuted him ? On their heads be 
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q tell just as much as she wished. Ho was inter- 
:ed, not curious. The fragments made him see 
r anew, and he liked her very well. She was 
rare of his liking, and was pleased, for she was 
lely if wild. Martin had a touch of pity for her, 
d could have sat longer — while it developed into 
mpathy — hut the waiter was fussing, so they 
mb out again into the street. 

" Well, what now ? " she inquired. " What a 
Id wind 1 ” 

/Vn occasional cab lumbered past ; the cars 
ittered through Sunday streets, lit with dim lamps ; 
l the shops were dosed, all save a restaurant or two 
t d the occasional Ice-cream shops— that to-night 
d more trade surely, in their alternative of hot 
ias and vinegar. The laughing parade of exuber- 
it youth went to and fro on Sauchiclmll Street, 
ndcr a lamp held aloft on a pole (a lamp like a 
nare Chinese lantern, that illuminated the words 
God is Love " painted upon its sides) from the 
ntre of a crowd came a voice, a voice that 
reamed upwards towards hysteria : “ My friends 
-I stand at this corner— to-night— saying to you— 
)W _ 110 \v— now— isthoappointedtimo— now— isthe 
i,y — of Salvation — my friends— I say to you — — " 

« Oh, lie gives me the blue dovils I ’ said Miss 
age. It was an exciting voice. 

As they turned away Martin noticed two little 
iljdrcn at the corner of Cambridge Street, timidly 
tending the traffic. One, a s>nmll enough youngster 
jrself, was playing the part of guardian for the 
her. the even more diminutive one. Miss Page 
■led : “ Oh, look at these kiddies, poor little 
lings I ” Martin stepped to them. 

W Give me your hand, my dear, he said to the 
der, " and I ! ll take you across.” 
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She looked up, startled at his voice, then gati 
him her hand, clutching his with confidence. 

" No— not yet. Now I " ho said, and led then 
across, 

She looked up and smiled. 

11 Thank you so much," she said, and bowed 
quaint little how which the one of a si/.o sroallt 
imitated. Martin bowed deeply- -and ^ solemnly, 
in response; she was so much like a little pupjx 
queen, come alive und^confiding in a Pannie worl 
of wliicii she knew nothing I Then he returned t 
the pavement on which he had left Miss Page, hard! 
aware of a watching policeman’s half nod of apprcci; 
lion towards him. And behold, Milliter's Vic i 
Bohbmc, and what lie had heard or read of the mom 
of other latitudes, weir all blown away. Miss ity 
looked in his face. 

" Well ? " lie. said, Cfimiui; to the pavement. 

" Well ? ” said slut. 

ITc held out his hand. 

" Thanks for the supper," she said, 

"Thank you," he answered. "I didn’t kno, 
what to do with myself.” 

It was a warm handshake. He raised his hut m 
turned away. 

" Go straight home,” six* called, over her shoulder 

" Yes," said he. "You loo." 

" Yes, it’s too cold to stay out,” she replied 
" So -long.” “ ; 

The elder child’s face haunted him. He walko 
on feeling almost as if lie hud been at worship us wo! 
as these people arrayed in their Sunday best wlr 
were being trundled along through tlm dark street 
inside the dim-lit tvumeurs, homing from cliurc 
and chapel. 
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ajjh.tak voice outside his door gave Marlin pause 
morning in the midsl*of breakfast. Ho leapt 
, lib ft*et f tlirnstim? hark l.is chair. Mr. Moir- 
hcrcd in by the. landlady, who dosed the door 

ji er j| juY ignored the outhekl hand of his son, 

i rc f US (. ( l to he movcil by his look of welcome. 

Ic advanced into the room with that resolute, thowy 
tride that in their younger days the hoys had 

inown assign of determination. 

"Look here, lie said, head up, dispensing with 
mv salutation. " when you ran away from home, 
mtl we received your wire. 1 considered the matter. 

hottiiht to myself : 1 Hood t It may moke him— 
it may make a man of him 1 * 1 was very much on 

mur side, though you may not have imagined it. 
mav say that I have, been hurl that you did not 
write to me ; still, a father can't demand that Ins 
son be filial. 1 1« nan grin and hour it if ho wn t . I 
have left you alone because I thought it might be 
for vour good. I <lise.overed where you were work- 
in*; I was told by a friend. Well- -I cannot say 
I cnioyed it very luiicli ; still, it sliowed pluck. I 
left you alono. 1 thought if you wanted me-niallv 
iirffentlv— you would let me know. 1 did not look 
for you to consider my side. You've evidently not 
cared a" penny-piece whether your mother, vour 
brother, or I were alive, or dead. I hear you have 
still been at the School of Art. It is a side-issue, 

■’ii 
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but I would like to point out to you that while vr 
have not thought of the possibility that your fJ, 
might be interested in you, you had yoiir fees', 
for you there by him, and a sense of f,onour--an 

from any family feeling sliould have made v 

at least give him an inkling of how you were , r 
grossing.” l ir( 

I wrote ” Martin began. 


begai 


" Silence I ” said Mr. Moir! 

If I had known you would throw 
Martin afresh. 

" Silence I ” Mr. Moir repeated. " If it were no 
for possible misunderstandings I would write to k 
Seliool and have your classes stopped so far as I an 
concerned.” ai) 

'' Then do so I ” cried Martin. 
father! 11 Im ^ 801,18 t0 ,k) ihat ” ^nsworocl lit 

” T , woni7Si , n t f T y° u *" raid Martin. 

nf 1 1 • c 10 K mto . r ' or wluxivor has cham 
for--..—” Iln ^ a ' t0 to you and pay niyscil 

"J? Cnrof )! 1/ l fiai<1 Wr - Moil - " 1 luivo come hero 
rnvi tc , y 01 ! that you were seen last night. And 
J™ AW to have it. I hoped you wore goto* 

You wl ™ 80011 w ‘ i "« 

Marfin? W " 0t “ womm ’ nf tlla Ktl ' eotB I " cried 
, “ You deny it ? ” 

“ She was an artist's model.” 

TO,™ 0 ; 10 , 1 , 1 Anc ! y»,i> tola mo that models—" 
„ Who told yon tins lio ? " said Martin. 

i the auidr° Tn.t. lW y ‘ n1, ^') (1 X° u to 

ieway U you worn goh,^' 1 " “ 1 Sho >“» 
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• " Very good,” said Martin quietly. " I shall go 
irther. Why did she not writo to mo ? ” 

* " Did you write to her ? " 

•“ I did” 

; « You did not. You sent a telegram— a tele- 

I 

tain 1 

' " And wrote the same night, Said Martin, 
i> 1 don't believe you." 

Martin became suddenly very calm. 

" It’s a funny thing,” he said, " funny thing," 
[Sing, without knowing it, a favourito phrase of 
■iis father’s ; ” funny thing," lie said again, in a dry 
|oice. ” I would go on and on bearing from her— 
tolerating, making allowances, But if you've said 
nil you've got to say— you'd better go” 

“ Well, can you give any explanations ? ” asked 
Vis father, looking directly iit him for the first time. 
Martin flared again. 

" To you ? No I To nobody I Can you ex- 
plain to me why my mother did not stop " 

' " She was in a cab, coming down from church," 

" Slie was a long way from home, was she not? " 
"She hud been out at l)r. Hunter's church." 

" Oil, I see," said Marlin. ” 1 heard my land- 
lady talking about him the other day. I bcliovc 
they're writing to the papers about him too, My 
landlady went to hear lnm because she had been told 
that ho didn’t preach wliat slut calls ' the Gospel,' 
Has mother taken up the craze? It seems loss 
worthy than her old fad of down with the opium 
traffic, There was some decency in that." 

" My hoy,” said liis lather, ” you will be sorry for 
this. I shall go before I hit you.” 

: Martin stepped to the door to open it, but his 
father raised one hand as if to smite, and opened 
the door for himself, passed out, strode across to the 
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outer cloor which ho opened, and Martin waitorl t 
the expected reverberating shun. But it did .! 
come. The " expression ” of the hack of the rJf 
in Watts' picture •• Fur he I, a, I Great .CS& 
winch gave a subject lor artistic talk in so 
quarters, m pulpits and parlours, and at: hiel. / 
tablcs-was trivial compared with the v.xmv2 
of Mr. Moir s back as, at the door, he pauW - 2 
and tremendous pause. Then lie went out 'do 
the door gently after him. ■’ 

That view (lid fur Marlin wind. all the rest | ltl( i m 
(lone, that buck subdued him, broke I, i m , « 
After a few minutes lie prepared for business » X 
forth-— mi hour Into, lie did nut want to gu L ™ 
-work could go linin'. AH Hie reisiguisod ,2 

of bfc soomed to liiu-u nothing will, lif„. £ 

his father could como up lo ins room and pass throw! 
such an experience as that just over, nud ll.cn g 5 

the office m (dassford Sired, and all I to the | " 

work, was beyond Martin, lie could „ (lt ,.,,,2 
heild it. It was never intended dial mail s|S 
do it, It was a diflerent mutter with Mrs. Moir 
She coiild .concentrate all day ]„ nv t „ ' 

w.w ' St ; , Sh<! “ m . W «“»'»<»«* oil .lay !m bitter 

i'b.T'i !°! s !’" s Wil 3 ,!l ' sl111 seemed to knew 
always What to do to upset the real life Hint , £ 

ed. When he had craved fur |„, r sympathy 3 
his work, she gave him a cold face of kick of hScrat 
When lie showed that lie could get nl.mg "viilmut 

to* k™ S,U! into his life 

to disrupt him again. She was a persecutor! 
WelMie would let affairs slide. To gu | nt S 
SauchiohaU Street shop, descend to tin, bimi.5 
don linen apion and on top of that leather ■nirnn 
!juid polish soup tureens, silver ladles, and so Xt 
m ins present ferment was impossible, She hi 
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driven him to thin work, but si 10 should not make 
dim do it in anguish. Ho would look for another 
jdiid of freedom. He would demand- die would 
lake— -out of all 1 lie days, one (lay for being alone, 

like a Biok oat -or, il possible, like a withdrawn seer, 

meditating upon Eternity. 'Die world was too much 

with him already. 1 1« would sire if and just then 

lie met Maud Page, out looking for somebody to pro- 
ude her with a lunch. 

She wondered if perhaps he regretted liis retreat 
)f last night, for lie seemed delighted to see. her. 
yea, he thought, il was line that her appearance 
,vas suggestive a! least of animality (if not im- 
morality) ; but she looked to him more of a hap- 
wizard person than a depraved persnn--as in his 
lather's phrase. And she had a very friendly smile 
or him ( His mother was to blame, if blame was 
lac to him. 

"Going to lunch ? " he asked. 

" Isn't it too early ? " 

"Not; for me. I’m ravenous.” 

" I don't: mind/' and she swept gracefully to the 
aside of the pavement as he passed to the outside, 
ic catching her elbow in the motion. Work ” went 
iang 1 " Put it did not occur to him that here was 
iot tilt* sage going off to commune, to loaf and 
nvite liis soul, lie had a thrill like that which, in 

ertaiu moods, mines out of the Rulxh'yM that 

Ido of Omar which doubtless made Cowell regret a 
iltle that lie had advised Fitzgerald of its existence, 
,ii(l caused him to ray t hat lie was troubled a little 
iver the result of the introduction, acknowledging 
hat lie turned rather to Nazareth Utun to Nnishapur 
11 moments of need. Mrs. Moir had always been 
loiiblful of the Persian tenlmuker. Ilad she been 
ibic, at this moment, to see inside her son's head, 
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she would have had her " I told you so 
couplet of the poem was in his? mind now 
Miss Page suggested some place for i U nch n,u 
asked linn if he knew it, hardly oxpnctinir tint fi 
would. IIu did not. It was ■' n AkU Jj 
said, and not too "stiff" for 1111 artist's n,W' 2 
st! U thought lie was entirely an art student, and ! 
did not find it incumbent on him to disabuse her mi, 3 
of that error It was good to have someone hoyo 5 
himself sharing the illusion, helping him to diS 
he green baize hag. So art student he was S 
through lunch. When it was over, and lunch mid 
wine paid for, lie felt a great desire to pillow his head 
upon Miss Page » kindly bosom and weep, or jX 
chance, smg J hi*. 1 another thought camo to £ 
lie must make explanation of absence at the shoo 
It was only polite to do ho - -only polito. The wol 
kept reiterating in his ears. Miss Page was fulUf 
smiling admiration of his courtesy under the influ- 
ence of the second bottle of wine. Ho had hesitntnrl 
a moment after ordering it, and it was a 
(she believed) that she understood • — the hesitation 
of one who would fain riotously scatter tho doub. 

Thnnma- ! (! T lV bl1t . ]j:,K . *]'> Ideat banking account, 
and • l“ l ^^/imckly. and she had laughed 
aid said. Never mind I Re happy while you are 

h rthnJ?! - nGVt 'V aKnv ’ M i 11 ^clighled him to have 
h thoughts read so well. lie was beginning to 

fc mood, the abundoiiccl mood, though 
teally Ins hesitancy had luson duo to a warning 

I,i,mplf 10 Wmsnlf, that an- 
athci bottle might have disastrous effect. But if 

as tho nayin^ 4 t^ 

W1JI1 intense politeness he asked her now if she 
1 c uld wait for him while lie ran down the street to 
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; 'e6 a friend. The permission granted ho went forth, 
itid was astonished at his added sense of confidence 
ji the streets. He felt more important, if a trifle 
bw ia tone. Tiiere were no customers in the shop 
Vlieti lie entered ; the proprietors were at lunch, 
tnd Mr. Robarts was in sole charge, standing behind 
:h(! counter, admiring a drawer full of miniatures, 
;wo or three layers of them, each reposing on cotton 
vool. 

" Hullo, Molr 1 ” he said. " You’re late, man 1 
icon anything wrong with you ? " 

" I have hud a little domestic trouble this morn- 
ng," said Martin. 

Now domestic troubles were common among the 
jortnrs, Upon every occasion that Mr. Orr, the 
inco-guid casliior. fussed away in search of Mr. 
Chambers to say to him : “ Oh, Mostir Chambers, 
here's that ponder Richards smollin' o' liquor again,” 
,nd Mr. Cluimbers interviewed the culprit, the ex- 
planations wore exeel lent. Grandmother had died, 
,nd So-and-so, " that’s me wife’s brother’s auldest 
ike, sir, was merrlt yesterday, and would you believe 
no, sir, they wall lino liquor on such occasions ! 
ind I tell ye, sir, it dnesna agree wi’ me. But it 
yould be inhospitable of me to refuse, sir.” Robarts 
yas slightly amused, however, to hoar of domestic 
roubles from tills young nuut. Wilson had told 
lim all that was necessary regarding the mystery of 
dartlu Molr ; and his sense of courtesy, which, 
hough it was very much on parade, was a genuine 
mpulso in bis life, prevented him asking for any 
noro information than was offered. But a certain 
[lamom* now in Martin’s eye made him inclined 
0 smile. Robarts’s evident amusement brought 
of th from Marlin : 

" It is quite true, Mr. Robarts, I assure you. I 
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have this morning had a most painful interview vi 
a man "—his voice passed from speech into intonii 
grandiloquent, and yet, thought Roberts, there \ V( 

certain depths in this " u most terrible iutervie 

Mr. Robarts, with a man I most deeply admire 
Stirling — I mean a sterling man, straightforwa 

man, a most ex-cx-exempliirarv man very near 

kin to me. Ah, Mr. Robarts, would that sor 
winged angel ere too late arrest the yet unfold, 
roll of Fate and make the stern Recorder otheiwi 
enregisler or quite obliterate.” 

Mr. Robarts considered him gravely, hut win, 
twinkle in the midst of Ids gravity. 

" * think y (m had bettor get away home, Moir 
lie said. I was afraid, you know, that you waul 
not be able, to continue your resolve to work licii 
I assure you I couldn't have done it, not event 
pursue art.” 

“ Mister Robarts, \ would die for art I " 

" Oh yes, yes, quite so. But let us hope there wi 
be no need for that,” answered Roberts eneournc 
My. Wi w Iren very Kroally to 1,,. lulmird 

v " sm ‘ y " u B,,i " 8 oi,t cun 'i' i|1 

“S' 1 "J)» you knon 

that s a most oxtiuoi diuury thing ? I'here are som 

people can t aw mm Di.I 1 « ly sn^rm,; 
Gniss green I Any kind of grmi I Hut can yoi 
toll mo. what they do sit. ? It isn't just a imtlinit 
an aching void. b 

” No, no ; of course not.” 

Mr. Robarts, you are a man who understands. 

flu. J°n • m °V’ t! CI , c 11,0 I >1 °p ,t ' wI '° Won’t believe 
tlu.se tilings ? It has severed families *. and, us I 

■ini nin H?° W * Jf"? b ‘*» shattered and heroes 
>Iam m the ranks of tin: losing side.” 




I think ye’d better go homo.’' said Robarts. 
j'll come up and sot? you to-night if you promise 
ygo home now." 
r You will ? ” 

> I will ! " 

" When will you come ? " 


> After the shop shuts. Now, you’ll oblige me by 
)ing home mid just having asleep till T come.” 
."Yes, very well. Do you think Mr. Chambers 
onld like to eome ? ” 

"Well er he’s out: just now. I’ve got a great 

»al to do. I’M ecune up and set' yon to-night.” 

" Well, I won’t detain yon just now,” said 
im-tin, and forth he sailed into the street. At the 
niier he. stopped suddenly in amazement, for there 
ns Wilson, supposed to be in Arran, looking rather 
jculiar, Wilson raised a hand, forefinger elevated, 
id waggled that reproaching forefinger in Martin’s 


/e. 

"You had better eoiue up with me and explain 
all before I blame you,” lie said. 

"Good man,” said Marlin, “good man. That's 
hat I’ve been wanting for a long time— to explain, 
ut I haven’t got the explanation myself. Oh, half 
minute I There’s somebody waiting for me in a 
staurant. I promised to go back. What can I 
)?” 

"What do you want to do ? ” 

" Look hero/' said Martin suddenly. ” I thought 
ni were in Arran I ” 

Wilson laughed briefly. 

" Oh, it was you, was it ? I expected a man up 
i dun me recently, und 1 told my neighbour to tell 
m 1 had gone to the Aran Islands. Arran is in 
ic Clyde; the Aran Islands are really somewhere 
. the same mcMficngmttt us Ultima Thule and tire 
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Lost Atlantis ami tin.' Fortunate Isles, and all ti 10 
places are. He’s been telling that to ovcryboc 
when I’m not about.” * 

" t know,” said Martin, ** in tin* Sargasso $oa' 
and then : " I say, I’m amazingly sleepy | " 

“I think you’d better leave that appointimn 
then, for Time to heal,” said Wilson. ° jj 8s § 
lady in question sera you this morning?” 
worldly-wise Wilson I Hn\v did he know ?' C)r d 
ho only guess ? 

“ Yes, I had hmoh with her- -Miss l’age -v( 
know.” ' ' 


" What ! Miss Page the model I ” cried Wilso; 
“ Good God, mail, she’s the kind of woman wl 
Bays she's thirty ! ” 

“Well, I. promised to go hack. She’s vuitk 
for mo.” 

“ She won’t wnit.” 


i must go back, or she II think l‘m a cad.” 

" Do you want to go ? ” 

"No, I don't. I want to stay with my oiv 
thoughts, It seems strange loo,”' he added, “In 

I don't know I’m afraid 1 couldn't lint! my \va 

back to the restaurant. Something seems to hav 
happened to the street I ” 

‘ Very well, then, be a cad. Gome with me. T 
me the street is quite normal,” 

Martin looked puzzled, Wilson took him by Hi 
elbow, and evading the tniftic they came loth 
other sick', and walked down to West Regent Street 
It was through a droll world tlmt they strolled t 
lie studio, Wilson piloting now and then, a \yorli 
n which everybody walked In duplicate, so tlm 
Martin thought lie had gained tt new vision, b 
which, ns lie t ried to exphun to Wilson, he could sc 
the Jekyll and Hyde in every man. 
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" Jekyll and Hyde I ” said Wilson. " Well, I 
don't see why people should arrange things so as 
to bring the Hyde out, I am not a puritan, but 
l prefer you as Jekyll. And Hyde is apt to drag 
Jekyll down. The whole point of that fable is 
that a man is not two people— but one. I was 
reading the Other day in a French poot about 

escapes from life j but I don’t see why one should 
be forced to want an escape, You may be a subject 
for the amusement, or a subject for the censure, of 
'those who have made you like this, but to me you 
are damned pathetic. Yes, you are a dam pathetic 
Moot, Martin Moir. A man should drink wine 
Only when ho wants to drink wine, not because he 
doesn’t want to, Now "—for they had come to 
tiio studio—" just you tuck yourself up in my little 
Cot and slumber like a peaceful child.’’ 

Martin lay back in the bed and allowed himself 
•to bo ttteked up by three Wilsons, There must be 
'some other explanation for it— it wasn’t Jekyll and 
'Hyde. 

'{ "Wilson,” ho said, laughing foolishly, "you are 
A triptych, ' and closed his eyes, 
f. The next he knew there was a sound as of lapping 
waves. Then he felt a gentle rocking, No, it was 
toily his pulses. But there was somebody singing, 
;Ho came slowly awake. Over in the cornet Wilson 
was washing ut his basin, and humming, pianissimo. 
Martin oamo broad awake at thu last .line—" And , 
how I am happy ull tho day, all the day.” He 
sat up, looking ashamed. 

J; " Hullo 1 Setter ? ” 

f u Yes, thank you. I say— I had too much to 
think I ” 

% “ Too much misery, I expect. .T)ifkold£hambcrs 

ICOVOU?” - " 
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" No— just Robarts,” 

u Oil, well, that's all right for you. Is the wor! 
there getting on your nerves ? " 

" A little." 

" Chuck it, then, chuck it." 

Martin laughed ruefully. 

" It was a determination to chuck it," he said 
" that ended in this fiasco, and a wasted day—; 
wasted day," he repeated, looking up at the sky 
light. " The light’s gone." J 

" Yes," said Wilson. " i'll have to hurry," ant 
over to the wall he dragged his table, put a ehairoi 
top of it, hurriedly abstracted from its drawer sovera 
yards of tubing. Then ho mounted table, mounter 
chair, and with head near the ceiling began topam 
and puff. Presently: "That’s it!" ho wheezed 
climbed clown a^ain, struck a match, and lo ! frotr 
the corner of lus ceiling to his gas bracket was? 
stretching snake of tubing with a large burner al 
the end. 

" Wind's this for ? " asked Martin. 

" Isn't it obvious ? " said Wilson. " They camt 
and cut off my gas at the meter, and I’ve, had tc 
tup the main. 

Good life, man I You’ll get run in for that." 

" Oh, we must have a light," said Wilson. 

And by the aid of the light Martin washed, fresh- 
ening himself, but overcome by a sense of having 
thrown away hours of his lift!, as never had ho fell 
on awakening from normal sleep. 

" You are a decent sort, Wilson said he. 

" Oh, rot I " said Wilson. 

Suddenly there came to his mind, vaguely, a 
belief that Robarts laid promised to come anti see 
him that night. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


[Mu. Ron ARTS has arrived before me/* thought 
lartin when lie turned from New City Road into 
he tributary street where his lodging was situ- 
led, and saw that the window was brilliantly lit. 
framing an apology, he put his key in the lock, 
,nd said he : 1 f Roberts is waiting for me in dread 

if what I may be like, lie will be agreeably surprised.” 
Ic opened the door of his own room, and there be- 
teld— causing his face to show astonishment — oil 
[no side of the lire, his father ; upon the other the 
xpected visitor. What was his father doing here ? 
Vlnit had he come back for ? Clearly he was not 
a his mood of the morning. He had the look of 
/ large and important man at ease ; Robarts 
coined slightly deferential, yet upright, as though 
i the frame of mind of the centurion who said: " I 
.hderstunri, for L also am a man set in authority, and 
say unto one Go and he goetli, and to another Come 
nil lie cometh.” Yes, Mr. Moir looked a big man, 
ot only in physique — as he sat back in the armchair, 
jgs crossed in large ease, head up, talking with in- 
ercst to Robarls, although much aware of an 
nderemrent of eagerness for his son’s arrival, 
tolmrts, on his side, was aware of an undercurrent 
f perturbation as to how Martin Moir might appear ; 
:ncl when Martin entered, groomed, and in his right 
aind again, great was his relief. 

Mr. Moir rose, towering and slack. 

“ Well, Martin ? “ he said. Their glances met, and 
s they looked at each other hand grasped hand. 
m 
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" Hero you arc, Mr. Robarts," said Martin. " 
see you two have introduced yourselves.’' 

" We've managed that," replied Robarts, perk 
and beaming, his cheeks rosy. He and Mr, Mol 
had been chatting upon various themes : the stat 
of trade, the relative effects upon trade of a Cor 
servativo or Liberal Government ; the effects of con 
petition ; which had led them on to discuss goo 
and bad workmanship, and hud called forth a tittl 
personal comment from Robarts which laid tli 
effect of making Mr. Moir take a deeper and mot 
interested survey of him, and brought a whimsta 
and slightly paternal smile to his men, " For m 
own part, Robarts had said, " even a gold stui 
if I am wearing a gold stud, and it happens 1 
be hidden by a high woskit, such as I have on t 
present," he tapped his chest, "oh no, I haven 1 ! 
Well, no matter— it is the same thing- -it. is hiddc 
by my tie. If I happen to be wearing, as I say, 
gold stud, oven supposing it to be hidden, it mu: 
be of tho best carat gold. Do you know, Mr. Moi 
I wouldn't be happy all day if I liad the privato coi 
sclousness' that that stud was poor grade." It wt 
this confosmn intirnc, dropped into a eonvcrsatic 
on good and bad workmanship, and on supply at 
demand, that had suddenly wanned the heart i 
tho manufacturer — who strove in Glussford Stra 
to livo up to such ideals. 

" Have you been waiting long ? " Martin look< 
from one to the othor. 

" Not very lone," answered Robarts. 

" Do sit down/' 

u I’ll not sit down again," said Robarts. " N 
no, I’ll not sit down again. I just looked in, yc 
know; in pussing. It came into my head— er- 
perhaps to ask you— you'd like to come oi 
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my place this evening. You’ve never met 
y wife— just a quiet homely evening, you know. 
Jt your father having arrived I’ll run away.” 
y oh, you must stay a little while,” Martin per- 

No, no ; going— going— I'll be gone in a minute,” 
obarts said, smiling, and bobbing round the table, 
Itlng his bowler hat, running his hand round it, and 
•king up hid real Malacca cane with the real gold 
ind round it, engraved " George John Kobarts.” 
lion lie braced his legs, and hold out his hand to 
V. Moir. " Very pleased to meet you, sir.” 

Mr. Muir's six-foot-one came erect and performed 
very genuine sagging motion, richer and more 
jurtcous than any to the same effect learnt in a 
iliool of deportment. Eobarts felt that he had 
let one of those citizens of whom Glasgow is justly 
roud. Of the ” proper tiling ” to do they know 
ttlfi. When they am elected to mayoralties, pro- 
ostships, or kindred posts, they have to visit their 
jlidtors to ask what is the. correct mode of address 
)W ards the royal personage whom they have to 
icort to the laying of the foundation atono of some 
tiblic building that the city is setting up. The 
enuine and courteous thing comes easily to them; 
yet hard, you know, and a wee bit dour at times,” 
!r. Robarts thought, while still appreciating. 

Martin went to the outer door with Eobarts-- 
dio abruptly plucked him by the lapel and whis- 
ured in his ear : " You’re all right,” and then in a 
)uder voice : " Well, good-night, good-night. I'm 
ff.” When Martin returned to the room his father 
ras standing by the firo, fumbling down into the 
ail pocket of his cut-away tweed coat. 

" Have your tea, Martin,” he said. ” Have your 
ca, I think I’ll put on a smoke if it doesn't trouble 
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you. I had a cigar with Mr. Eobarts. I’ll liaven 
pipe now." 

The landlady entered. 

" Excuse me, but will you have tun ? " she askc 
“ Look here, Martin," said Mr. Moir, rammii 
tobacco in his pipe, " let us have a cup of tea ju 
now while wc discuss business, and then we’ll i 
down to F. & F.'s, or somewhere, for a bite to eat 
My goodness 1 Who had she been harbouring tin 
talked thus lightly of " a bite to eat " in F. & ]f\ 
She ran away to got her best china. Mr. Moir lit i 
pipe and drew at it several times, ((runted, made oi 
or two quaint little grabs in the air as he grunted i 
if trying to catch nebulous words that floated rouni 
“ See, see," lie said, "I wonder if- -won’t yc 
smoke, Martin ? " and he abruptly dived in his ts 
pocket for his pouch, which he produced and timi; 
toward his son. " You don't want me to apologis 
Martin, I know. You would rather have me oxplaii 
Now, now that was all right about having wdtt< 
to us. Your mother— -I mean— I mean I hadti 
been made aware of— of the letter. IJm I ” I 
scratched his chin vigorously instead of morel 
fingering it as was his wont in moments when I 
could not co-ordinate his thoughts as lie dcsivci 
" Man, Martin, I'm very glad that you said tliatl 
me this morning about— about having written, i 
kept on in my head after I had gone away—ker 
on very badly. I had just to leave business and t 
—go out to Lnngsido about that. I should real! 
have been at Glassford Street most urgently ; but 
had to let business go. Things are not < loing very wc 
Glassford Street. However, however, I'm afrai 
at gives me the air of the schoolboy saying: '01 
/ finger 1 1 And that’s not at all what I mean. 

‘ Say no more about it, father." 
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Mr. Hoir looked at his son. 

i believe you’re enough of a man to leave it 
iat way, Martin,” he said, "but it seems only fair 
|fair to me, man,” and he gave a little nod, and a 
jiilc ; and whosoever received that smile from 
benezer Moil* might know thereby that he had 
:ept in somehow under the fifth rib of that big 
ian. " Man, man, Martin, you see your mother 
jdn’t mentioned- it. Now you mustn’t be bitter 
bout that, my boy. You must go easy with your 
[other, for your mother is a woman." 

Tie rose and walked to and fro in the room, in 
pmting labour. 

!;'* Yon know, Martin, between ourselves, I think 
i as well you’re not in the ware' us’ — things are 
bt what, they should be. I hope you understand, 
(m-tin, that your father hadn't just let you go. 
9 I tried to say this morning— though I'm afraid 
ou would never think that was in my mind — I 
lougiit it would perhaps he the making of you, but' 

didn't understand— mn ! as I say-— that you had 

fatten. I oan see, now, that would make it very 
liter for you. And if that silence on our part,” lie 
[eared his throat, " had anything to do with driv- 
ig you into unseemly society — or I should say,” he 
deled quickly, " towards making you seek as it were 
h antidote-- •-! think you're rather a sensitive 
bung man — I don't say this in disparagement; 
/e should remember people with an artistic bent 
re sensitive, you know, there’s no doubt about that 
-they are sensitive. Yes." 

The landlady entered with a tray. He was walk- 
ig up gild down the room, and lie waved a hand at 
!er as if pronouncing benediction over her as he 
bid ; " Yes, yes, that will do nicely. Just set. it 
here." For u moment she looked us if she might 

9 
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take umbrage, thou caught his expression, H em 
unaware of what In* had said, llu was merely an? 
ions to waive aside, the interferences that added toi 
difficulty in finding the words that would niakotliim 
hotter instead of worse. The click ■ if 1 he door as 1ft 
Davidson departed brought them both back a^min t 
their base; and if the flight had been laboured as 
heron’s it had nevertheless been of value. 

" I perfectly understand, father," said Martin. 
"Well, 1 hope you do," said Mr. Moir, “ bt'ca«$ 
I would be very deeply grieved to think that nnj 
thing that has transpired, that should not liai 
transpired, has decreased our- -or our- or- -shall 
say mutual esteem? Anil then, after all, you st 
t am your father, Martin, so I need not ask yoi 
permission to say- that, from what Mr. Uohavlslii 
been telling me, t very greatly admire your lenaciti 
tile way you have stuck to your guns, my hoy. Ye 
I think that side of it would appeal to your mothc 
She is a vary determined woman, Marlin." 

Ilo had seated himself after the landlady's dupa: 
turn, and now rose, again, and stood with lists on hip 
Badly considering a Japanese fail over Hie mautelshel 
ids mouth puckered, breathing deeply, lie fcltji 
chin for a moment, lie clean'd his throat twice. 

” Now, there's still one thing more/' lie gall 
" Just sit down a minute before we go. f eouldii 
sleep last night, and I tried to lead myself to sire 
with that great: book, itoswell's Life, of Johnson, 
found a new nignilieimeo in the story about Golf 
litli handing out his clothes to his landlady for Ik 
sell them to pay the rent, imd then it ilawnin 
rm him that lie hud turned liimself into a nakc 
Honor, It must have been a great pleasure to Join 
■a to ho able to come and hail him out. You mulct 
stand me, Martin ? You understand me, do you? 
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Martin did not - , seem t:o. He was admiring Ins 
jther very greatly, but lie did not seem to under- 
and. Mi‘. lVloir made another attempt. 

(:« Well, it was a very Hue. thing to bo of service 
j the writer of that inimitable work She Stoops 
1 Conquer," he said, “ and of The Vicar of Wake - 
c Jd, Yes. Authors and artists have often to wait 
>r recognition, 'the world keeps them waiting long 
nougli.' No, no. No! Well, Martin, it would 

<t mVsee that: you understand that you under* 

Lull what has happened to-day, and indeed in the 
last few mouths, for I am sure your mother will see it 
nth me, 011 consideration- -it will let. me see that you 
indorstand it was nothing at all, so to speak, if you 
\[ m e call in your landlady and give her a cheque, 
low long do tiie classes still run for the term? " 
"About two months.’' 

"Well -till then. You're comfortable here? 

ciiiaps you would like a change? Perhaps you 
mild like something more artistic ? " 

"This is awfully good of you, father.” 

"No, no. not at. all.” 

“ Well, I'll stay in these digs,” said Martin, "at 
ny rate.” 

" Will you call her in, then? Or, on second 
loilghts, perhaps hotter not. ('ash in advance, you 
now, cash in advance is not always advisable, 
low—' before you left home you told me that you 
item led to try for a. scholarship. Has this even- 
ig-clussfis-only business set you back, or do you 
item! still to try at the end of this term ? ” 


"It would lie. nice if you got that. But if you 
buld happen not lo -you know very often the 
lore trie ions instead of the meritorious gets the 
icdal remember that I will give you the sumo 
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opportunities that the scholarship would hnwriv# 
you. An artist should have every bit ns much « 
a cluinco us a lad going into business, and - \ 
he stepped over and laid a hand on Martin's slioii 
dor — .I don't suggest coming bark homc-fm- tli 
present. I was looking in one. of yonr bno|« o 
your shelves the other day you know 1 haven 1 
much time for reading and I noticed the nani 
Emerson. I recalled it as a man who had liven 
friend of Carlyle's- f hat Sur/or h‘cstn/us is ;i |>rea 

book — I was just in your wondering \vli a 

was the best plan, when my eye caught sight of it 
and l picked it up, and a sentence in it took me 
' Do tin: tiling, and you will have the power. ' Noi 
that’s line. You prosecute your studies, Martin 
for the present. There’s the other side of the coli 
--tlie reverse. The adage on that: side is a m-ca 
deal less heroic, indeed it is almost satiric, but it’ 
very true: ‘Nothin# succeeds like success,' 
think it would be bettor for yon to be. asked to conn 
back by ymtr mother than that them should lx 
any possibility of feeling that you wore brottyjilbacl 
by your father. Now now, hoy, this is a dilliciil' 
thing lor me to say, but ! will take it upon mysolf- 
I will tell your mother that f thought it belter, at 
indeed .1 do, and as indeed 1 am saying, better thiil 
you should just stay on hem now. ' Uh hu ! " 
Then he cleared his throat again, snatched his hat, 
Now-— now, shall we go and have a bite d 

S ier, JVTurtm ? " he asked. “ liy the way,” Iie 
3d, " if you have in any way compromised your- 
self in the matter of that — that model, you needn't 
hesitate to - J 


" That’s absolutely all right, dad. It was really 
not hmir.-.-.-nothing at all.” Ami he went forth- 
with Ins father as a friend. 



BOOK II. 




CHAPTER I. 


gsg were inspiring clays in Glasgow, The big 
nmci'cial city was, to the best of its ability, in- 
estlng itself' in Art, in Letters, and in Music, 
dcrewsld packed the Albert Hall. At the Atlie- 
um, literary men— or men of letters— lectured ; 
for example, Mr. Zangwill upon the ghetto. A 
lPcries of churches on the south side inaugurated 
and of joint-stock Literary Society so that their 
lalgainuted funds might procure lecturers and pay 

■ advertisements to announce their coining and 
slight to illuminate the meetings. Thus chd lit- 
iture, or at least something on the way toward 
stature, break down the estrangement of religious 
jte. For three diverse sects were of the com- 
ny! ()n one evening adherents of the Prcsby* 
rian Church and the Free Church flocked to the 
lited Presbyterians' edifice and listened to Mr. 

■ Gailienue's views upon the New Woman. Upon 
'other evening did tins United Presbyterians and 
e Frees join the Presbyterians in their place of 
H’slilp to hear Mr. Caine deliver ft lecture that 
ded somewhat thus : " Hut when 1 see all these 
ings what is it that sustains me ? It is tins : 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 

r. Jerome made an appearance ; but some of the 
dcrly ladies who attended his lecture, under the 
iltcf that when literature entered the church it 
wild be sanctified, did not find his beginning very 
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km all the others I ” ; of Harrington Mann, a 
bm Glaswegian, who had shown them a great 
thvas of the attack of the MacDonalds at Killie- 
stnlue, and amazed them by liis early manner, 
P the way that he made his canvases to glow with 
annul and light, despite, a curious thickness in that 
rly manner, almost as if it was clay instead of 
unt that he used. And there was E. A. Walton 
so to be proud of, who gave them admirable trees 

rnuflimv nri in (m-..-.. t fr\< , , . . _ _ ' 


X v>iLi/, ;nh WHO rcrcrrccL to themselves 
wo tnx-piiyora ” shuffled up to have a look at 
, and peeped in each other's eyes to see what the 
pinion was about spending the city's money upon 
tin tings. Citizens who paid the taxes lightly also 
6nt up to look at the new purchase. Local ha’- 
m papers found that they had readers intcr- 
ted in more than murder and adultery. The Glas- 
w Weekly Citizen dipped from the classics ; the 
erury page of The Glasgow Evening News had 
any readers, as a glance round the homing travel- 
15 on the suburban trains could testify. 

In these great days Martin won the scholarship, 
s fatl icr was glad for many reasons. When lie saw 

0 young man’s name in The Herald, in the list of 
nners of bursaries, scholarships, and medals (the 
>1 announcement either had of the good news) lie 
•cad the paper out and set it on his wife’s plate, 
ire would be, he felt sure, an occasion for her to 
ike peace. 

1 What is this ? ” she asked, and looked at tin 
per. Oil I " She handed it back. It was as 
mother of the lamps was put out for Ebenezcr. 
evidently, when lie cares, lie can win honours,” 
i Mrs. Moir, in her frigid tones. 
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What could he sav ? Was she not a worm, 
be dealt with gently ? Was ho not a man who 
not come down to petty arguments and ev D 
tions? Besidcs-he still had all his old fond 
for her, looking upon her as the best of women 
opened his mouth to say: - That lie did not 
prizes at school surely should not be made a it 
for condemning him now." But even (h it ]» 
unsaid She set him brooding. Uo had Z 
Martin to win bursary or scholarship chiefly to 
sake, to help to prove to her that Marlin was , 
going m his right direction. For himself. lie 
felt that, ns they were not poor people, the I 
imght as we 1 lie paid ; they w«ae absurdly J 
1-lis lace went heavy, sign of a heavy heart y 
borne kind of correspondence was now beimr, 
changed between mother and son, but they n 
met in letters, luul not yet seen each other. 0 
might be better to say Hint Martin evaded! 
mother in letters instead ol I hat lie met her in the 
Lor it was a pallid coiTespoiuIence. Advised to 
by his father ( seeing that your mother is a worn 

liy . Ml ? m0iMlK w,!,i *<i her own way In 

sure"), Martin had written (o her again, ■&, 
pressing regret for his out break ; but Mrs. £ | 
done with that letter as with the one written 

TT, y i m ™ ft . 110,110 ,(!m sccrelive about i 

Had Mi. Moir not recognised Martin’s hnudwiilin 
on an envelope lying beside his wife's plate o 
day a ter he gave that advice to Marlin hr. L 
never have known that the hoy had written Mr 
Moir waited for a few days to go msb so that* 
nuglit not scum to have been longing for Martin k 

a d t h,m ,,f waywardness! 

anCl t0 ahblUu JllI “ tiwt she remained his ‘ ' ’ 
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jther. It was a formal and forced correspond- 
ce that followed, and never once did Mrs. Moir 
< Martin to come back to Quecnsliolme. Mr. 
?ir — trying to negotiate instead of dictate-had 
night to suggest that she do so ; but had decided 
it it was better to let time aid. He had been 
king forward to the result of the examinations. 
Martin distinguished himself that might help, 
(t here was the result of that hope 1 
But Martin had not the staying power of his 
ithor. He could not keep away from the house 
/ays. His Cousin Norah, when he called at 
rthswood Square three weeks after the news of 
> scholarship was public, told him that Mrs. Moir 
mod very proud of his success. Norah had been 
touted at boarding schools and should have known 
• wavs of women better, perhaps ; but Mrs. Moir 
1 talked eagerly to her of the absent Martin and 
newly won honours. She thought Mrs. Moir 
j really proud of him. Martin's eyes opened in 
fizement over this news, for his mother said 
hing to him, in her letters, of her pride. 

1 Site talks to people quite a lot about your studies, 
t of how, you have won a scholarship, said Norah. 
believe if you went to see her it would be all 
it. I expect she won't deliberately ask you to 
to see her ; but I would go if I were you. She 
, determined lady, and wants to freeze you out. 
vill please her to know that you had to go back 
see her. She will welcome you. I assure you 
talks to people about you most affectionately." 

0 Martin went out to Quecnsliolme, rang the 
, and, as there was a now maid, gave his name 
cud of asking wlicre his mother was and going 
lier. The maid was not only new, but timid, 
had tlie look as of doubting if lie was called 
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" Moir ” ; and lie thought that if he sought Mi 
Moir out she might scream : ” A burglar I ” and 
into hysterics, lie allowed himself to be nsherc 
like a stranger, to the drawing-room, and there] 
waited. His mother entered the room, after vh 
seemed a very long time, saying : "I am so son 
to have kept you wailing, Martin. Have yon con 
to see me or your father ? ” 

Strange that she did not know, with ail ]\ 
" mother love,” He wanted to say : “ To see yc 
mother, 1 ! but her voice restrained him, Hofj 
somewhat as he used to had when a boy arlvontu 
ing into tlic tunnels of GiUnoek Quarries, and cal 
ingout in them to hear the dull ecTio overhead. 

' Is father at home ? I. didn't think lie would) 
at this time — ~” 

" No, not yet. You have come to see me, then, 
and she took his hand in hors. ” You have not fo: 
gotten your mother altogether. Oh 1 There is 0 
carriage, I think.” Slio went to the window. “ Y( 
•—I have been dressing to go out. Mrs, Smitl 
Smy the is to call for me. Yes, that is her cai 
riage, I wish I could put her off, but I promise 
to go with her — 

Mrs. Smith-Smythe was shown in, gushing an 
rustling, and was introduced to Martin, bowed, an 
turned to Mrs. Moir to talk about matters all foreig 
to Martin— a meeting of protest against girls an 
women serving in bars, It was to bo held in Hi 
drawing-room, he gathered, of a woman of title, an 
was rather a flattery affair, calling for the bes 
clothes of the assembling protestors. It was, o 
course, absurd of him— he assured himself— t 
tliink for a moment that his mother might toll Mrs 
Snuth-Smytho that she could not attend the draw 
uig-room as she had not seen her son for months 
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ftcr all, ho had not. written beforehand to announce 
s coming. 

I am a selfish beast,” he thought. " Of course 
js absurd. She has her life as well as I ; and she 
[cl arranged to go to this meeting of protest.” 

Then he tried to think that it was part of her 
Witness that caused her not to cancel the appoint- 
ed on his arrival. She argued inside her dear 
•ad, thought he, that it was better just to break 
e ice on this first visit, to say nothing about the 
use of their estrangement, to say only, as she did 
i\V, putting a hand on his arm tenderly : “ Well, 
lutin, I really will have to go. You've been tcr- 
)ly busy, I know, but now that you’ve won your 
holarslup, and holidays are on, we’ll sec more of 
111.” 

Immediately Mrs. Smitli-Smytho had to ask about 
c scholarship and to congratulate, fussy and gush- 
ij, and very much aware of her clothes and lips 
cl scent and bright eyes. Martin accompanied 
5 mother and Mrs. Sniith-Sniythe to the carriage, 
bole hands with the lady of the droll name anti 
c odour of eau-de-Cologne on her pretty lips, then 
ok his mother's hand. They dabbed*thcir heads 
gether — and next minute lie had closed the door, 
cl she was bowling away, waving a hand from the 
nclow and smiling sweetly. He walked round to 
Hint Florida Station, wondering if it was all true. 
i felt as if lie must touch the walls on the way 
1 did Wordsworth in vague moods) to know that 
was really here, The thin layers of sunlight, on 
ofs and gables, seemed only to accentuate the 
use of unreality. He cheered himself, however, 

' repetition of the explanations already offered by 
nisei f to himself, or tried to cheer himself. 

Mrs. Moir told her husband of Martin’s visit, did 
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not keep it to itcrrioi f as sli«-. kepi his l (i |.l:ovs Hr 
had got into (lie way of lunching once Qr 
week Wit]. Ins father at I ho Jailer's oh,!, S 
the morrow, when Limy mol there Mi M? 
pressed himself, very si, merely, ?/ I 

as much pleased by the visit. Hut IiV fill 
Martin s face a little anxiously, a.s if ii, u I d,a . 
the young man had thought of || U . v jsii rr 
had told Imn very lilllo, and Dial: \[( i 0 S?,' 
enthusiasm. "No, ho did .ml stay , ,, f 
dressing to go out when he arrived. jl& L 
Sniy the came to carry me off f u .», so he had n, 
Mi. Moir asked no mole, lit* was no CLtri 
He amid never I, ear to hear his own voire S 
Ml questioning toward his wife. Ih.wevci f 
tin had been to the house again ii w t< , 
bo thankful for, II, whAi'C, |„, 7 ' SJi"?. 
mother had expressed a <Ic«iirc lor i,j. /’ * 

SSfes&SSS 

Martin was not at all certain 1 1„ t . 
ao far from home. If his mu( |, ‘ n*»r 1 1 ‘ !< ■°?' 
returned to her i,|,| , a ' ,Ukl he amved 
bo hard ■! ? '."‘m'msant manner he wont 

«af®H3snS*» 
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“ I had hoped lie would come with us to Gran- 
jwn-on-Spey," said she, “ for a part of the time 
\ any rate. But of course if he prefers to go else- 
lierc, with a friend- 

f Mr. Muir wrote to Martin that his mother seemed 
t little hurt at the prospect of having no visit 
*om him when they were on holiday, and hoped 
fiat ho would follow her north. So Martin joy- 
lily cancelled the Clovclly trip— and went north, 
jilt after he had been at Grnntown-on-Spey two 
ays lie wrote to his friend, Francis Alexander : 

"My lilt Ait Ai.kxan.ihcu,- -P lease send mo a tele- 
ram as follows : ' Can you come to see mo at once ? ' 
lo. like a good man, wire immediately on receipt of 

This was because Mrs. Moir had as guests throe 
omen who did nothing Imt quarrel with each other, 
here was a school-teacher ; there was a girl who 
as studying for a diploma in foreign languages ; 
lore was a horrible woman (called Miss Tanner) 
ho was secretary to half a dozen societies, each 
»r preventing different things. Relations were dis- 
nctly strained between them. One of them had 
mcctcd to he the only guest, was indignant at 
ling one of three, and grew more indignant on find- 
ig that not only had Mm. Moir invited these others 
) share her holiday, but was as friendly towards 
icm as to her. She was rude to those who shared 
!ra. Muir's affection with her. They laughed at 
jr in the sweetest tones imaginable. She fell 
nek on silence. Not a word could be got out of 
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tn as too inanely tragic. He was glad he had 
nt off the telegram. Ascending to his bedroom 
i packed all the clothes lie had so recently rin- 
ged, locked and strapped his case, earned it 
iwnstairs, and advancing to his mother said : 
I say, mother, I'm so sorry. I’ve decided to go 
ick to Glasgow." 

" Oh, my dear boy 1 ” she broke out. 

The girl who was trilling song stopped in the 
iddle of a bar. 

“That's ns 1 And I don't blame you," said she, 
[d wont on again with her song. 

'Die Sphinx smiled knowingly. Just at that mo- 
unt a dog-cart drove up. She rose and said to the 
iver : “ Have you come for my trunk ? " The 
hers stared. She had her box packed already, 
idontly. She went off to point it out to the man 
td have it carried down. Then, without a word, 
e climbed into the trap and departed.. Martin 
,mcd by the door, deep chuckles coming from 
5 chest Life is so different from most books 
at it often takes one by surprise. He almost 
aided to remain another day to sec how the 
iiers would progress now that the jealous one had 

itlC. 

“ Oh, Martin, clear, won’t you stay on ? ’ Mrs. 
oir asked. 0 1 am sure you arc only going because 
that dreadful woman." 

“ Well — mother— -I've already wired to Alexander 
expect mo. I've enjoyed my two days here very 
uch, but I don’t think 1 should stay longer." 

The humming guest carolled with delight over his 
mouncement of pleasure in the two days. He 
lew that Ins brother John, had he been here, would 
ive rolled on the grass with laughter at this little 
irty, and enjoyed it immensely when he was not 
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away fishing ; but Jolm had gone home with one 
his college friends. John was not hero to point c 
the humour, and to keep his gaze focussed upon t 
amusing side. Martin thought he would rather n 
remain. Other guests were coining up, he until 
stood — but no men among them. The whole tliii 
was so very different from the summer holiday lions 
party that any reader of may-blossom or wildno 
romance is led to expect, that he could not, simp 
could not, stay on. The two remaining ghis si 
good-bye to him, one with great sweetness at 
ambiguous smiles, a smile that broadened win 
mother and son dabbed head to head, tire oth 
(the little squat one called Miss Tanner) with a sue 
of disdain. Away lie went- -feeling' that he was 
brute, for ho noticed that Mrs. Moir's eyes wci 
suddenly wet witli tears. 

Now there was an inn near the station. An 
before the inn were two drover-looking men. Who 
Martin camo out of the little station, after bavin 
his bag labelled for Glasgow, and verifying the lion 
of the tram, he looked at them. They wer 
picaresque-looking; Vierge would have onjoyc, 
them. In response to his quick, hut observino 
glance they gave him the amicable twinkle of vacn 
bonds, and as he drew near to them they twinldei 
more. 

" Come and have a chink, hoys ? " said lie 

They followed him, with their dogs and ova 

whisky, and anecdotes of salmon-pouching unci elect 
stealing, he lust the train, waited for the next, WfU 
helped uito It by his two friends, who swore eternal 
friendship ami begged him to come back again. I! 
they were not in gaol on his return (and surely both 
would not be at once) they would see that lie had 
>pportumty of experiencing the joys of night salmon- 
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caching, or of whatever kind of poaching was in 
Eason. 

|Ho was in tunc to catch Alexander in his elderly 
louse in Garnethill, of which a poet has sung the 
|smopolitn.n charm in verses called : " Montmartre 
| Notre Glasgow ” ; and together they went south 
| Devon, where also (as well as on vSpey side) are 
l bo found poachers and inns. Clovelly was their 
[eadquartors, that quaint village built on either side 
|a rambling “ street ’* that is a flight of stairs from 
top of ii cliff to its foot. Men in jerseys 
jungod up and down that, street of many steps, 
jrtista pai n ted at every few paces. Tourists arrived, 
bove, by brake from Bideford, wont down to the 
jot of the stairs and back again. Tourists arrived, 
Now, by steamer at the small pier (that in spring, 
iitumn, and winter is subjected to many a lashing 
y the waves), climbed to the top, or rode up on 
onkeys, went back to the foot again, and so home 

> Cardiff or Bristol. Most of the painters scorned as 
ire of themselves as reformers or shopkeepers, and, 

) judge by their work, wore painting Christmas 
ilendars for grocers to give away to customers 
ho would cruelly inflict the daubs upon the eyes 

their maids In the kitchen. Martin did not like 

> voice such an opinion, lest it might sound cynical 

id conceited -implying that he could do bettor ! 

ut Alexander, after a walk to the foot of tlio fasci- 
iting street and hack again, voiced tho opinion for 
m, gently, without heat, Thereafter they wan- 
ted far afield, from Hartland Point (where the 
ives are for ever roaring and smashing) to Pepper- 
mb (the beauty of which is more scattered, less 
ivious, than tho beauty of Clovelly), and all the 
file were pigeon-holing things they saw, mentally 
ting -which was as beneficial, perhaps, as putting, 
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lip an easel oil one of the steps of Clovelly and (fa 
ing a bit of wall and a jersoyed man set ’off there 
shading his eyes from the sun, scanning the sea, 

They sampled eider, and discovered the in 
harum-scarum natives, over many miles, Aftei 
fortnight of those rumblings, Alexander drag? 
forth Iiis easel and canvas, and was to be seen ev< 
day going forth, hung about with bis paraphernal 
Soon ho had four pictures agoing, one of ca 
morning on a tree near Gallantry 1 lower ; anot] 
of noon at the same place ; another of forenoon a 
long shadows on the hills ; another of a creamy ct 
walled farmhouse looking out of trees, with a g( 
and red light in its window, not of interior iltumn 
tion, but of sunset looking into it. 

The time, fled, and soon Marlin was hack ago 
in Glasgow at his old " digs," soon back again at t 
Art School, His visits to {.jumisholnie, during t 
autumn and winter, were few and were always pa 
when lie knew that others were to be there. T 
brother's birthday, Christmas Day, New Year's fa 
were made occasions for visiting. ' lie lived in torr 
of being left alone with bis mother. Behind |> 
pleasant welcomes he know there were though 
held in reserve. He could look into her eyes and n 
once have the sense of meeting her. She evud< 
him. She smiled and was sweet. She smiled ai 
was dignified. But he had mi unpleasant foelin 
on the few occasions that he spent any lime j 
Queensholme, that she was' watching him, nn 
waiting to come to grips— not to come lo full pcac 
But resentment he had none. Her appearance t 
ageing, her oddly plaintive look at times, move 
mi deeply, Of his work he never spoke ; nor (11 
io. It was a subject held taboo. 



CHAPTER II. 


he relations between mother and son remained in 
a same condition during the winter and spring. 

Moil* resigned all hope of having Martin back 
^ain at Queensholme. It seemed to him — from 
irious indications — that Martin’s profession was 
te root of the trouble, If Art were mentioned she 
\c\ always some disparaging question to ask, very 
/eetly, in ‘a tone as of one- faintly interested who 
id heard rumours of unrighteousness. She would 
k if it were not so that artists were rather lazy, 
ther this, rather that. Martin's first published 
awing appeared in a local weekly. It was most 
omising pen work. The Big Man (to whom Martin 
mbtfuliy showed it) looked at it keenly and handed 
back with his : " Keep on.” Mr. Moir, when 
artin gave it to him, whipped on his glasses to look 
it, all excitement, and said: "Oh, splendid! 
ilendid I I must buy copies of this to send to 
ople. Splendid I ” He read the joke underneath 
and memorised it. lie gave a copy of the issue to 
5 cashier, and was interested to hear the cashier's 
predation. He left copies in a restaurant after 
lcli, and when the waiter said : " Your paper, 
he answered : " Oh, that's all right' — finished ! ” 
d half turned, thinking to say : " There's a cartoon 
my son in it— his first published drawing.” But 
did not. He was highly pleased, but he felt he 
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must not make an elderly ass of ] lirnsi'lf. x-Ie carri 
a copy home to Mrs. Muir and showed it to her * <; 
read the joke first. There was a " hie " in bracks 
in the midst of a remark made by one of the t. 
characters who figured in the (‘hawing. Hayj 
frowned over the joke she eyed I he drawing ,y,u 
then handed back the paper. 

"By Martin, my dear, by Marlin," said Mr Mo 
" His first published drawing.” 10 

" If Martin is being trained In be an artist so 
to make drawings of drunken men I fail to scowl] 
a great and fiat! profession it is that be is so set unoii 
"Oh, my dear I" murmured her husband' fro 
deep in his chest. “ Where's your sense of hiinmm 

4 ,1(1 anfl where’s your- *J thought you would 1 

delighted." 

" 1 can't J> a delighted with drawings ftf dnmk< 
men, and drunken jokes," slie assured him. 

It was such disappointments, one, coming on t! 
other, that made Mr. Moir renounce his 'hone ( 

seeing Martin again— as he might say under tl 

parental roof, lie lied to his son when, on the 
next meeting, Martin said : •• Did mother see the 
drawing ? " 

" Yes." 

" Was she pleased ? “ 

Mr. Moir drew a breath, 

“ Ai-lighted," said ho. 

“ What did she say ? " 

“ I can’t remember exactly at any rate, res 
assured —rest assured* -believe me /A' lighted," 

for that * y ‘ u1, snitl work hcttei 

stonxl ut the tnbhwloih, and dtummet 
with lus lmgrn lake Peter he lied a third lime; 
Yes yes— (/(.’-lighted, He drew comfort from (Ik 
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6ocl terms on which the brothers met. Nor was 
c sorry, summer coming on, when John announced 
hat he had " Axed up " with Martin to go for a 
talking tour with him in the holidays. He had 
een worried over the question of summer holidays, 
>eling that Martin should come with them to what- 
icr rustic retnv.it they sought ; but the air of acer- 
ity around Mrs. Moir, even on the brief visits that 
ladin paid to Oueensholme, made him feel that a 
ill fortnight of mother and younger soil together 
roukl he depressing. Mrs. Moir frowned a moment 
vor John’s announcement, but she could not well 
insure Martin for not wishing to spend the holidays 
jtli his father and mother when John was not 
burning to do so. 

It was arranged that after holidays were over 
ohn would remove to Bradford, to the mills ; so 
ipi'fi was further reason why this year the boys 
jmild spend a holiday together ; mere would be 
$s opporl unity for meeting in the future. Holi- 
ays over (the trump to Callander, through the 
rossachs up to Oban, through Appin to Glencoe, 
cross country to Nairn and Inverness, where the 
ampiug ended, and they took train home again), 
ohn went off to the mills, and Martin spoilt the 
sit of the vacation in the parks, sketching loafers, 
ursemaids, playing children, meditative policemen, 
vans and their rippling wakes ; and towards the end 
[ the next term came into a period of unrest, was 
cry acutely conscious of a desire to expand, to ad- 
anco, to know more, to do much better. 

This restlessness began about the time that the 
iig Man invited certain of the men— his pupils— to 
is own studio, where a supper was set. To the 
aidants so invited, half a dozen, it was no small 
onour, for present at the board were other men— 
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men who had passed from tin; school and had ahp , 
done much in the galleries to show t hat good thin 
amazingly good tilings in the way of paint ^ 

canvas, came out of Glasgow. Glasgow the co 

mcrcial capital— not Edinburgh the political cap;? 
—was winning respect for Scottish artists beyond n! 
country's borders. Pride, instead of self-satisfacti 
inspired the young men in Glasgow. Also they k 01 
something* close at hand to, aim towards. 

immivtillfA i-,»v»/lr»i'i,eunro I In. m.ii, ml... ......... _ ■ ""I 
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critics. Happy was he who could remark : " I n ,£ 
Christie the other day "--or : “ A man I know wtS 
is a great friend of Lavery's.” Marlin was greath 
excited one day in Saueliieliall Street when ora 

of his fellows s;iid ; " I H!IV ltd IMII Lilli, Mini ,.1 - 


day .. 

of his fellows said : 
there in the dark tw» 
glasses -that’s Harrington 
si 


I say, do you see that cW 
reeds thal chap with ovi 


lassos— mat s Harrington Mann I " Tiiey wo? 
•ipped their predecessors and wished to do well 
At this supper of the Chief's were one or two J 
the Big Young Men, really then; in the flesh, to <T> 
honour to a flying visitor from Purls. Ho %£ 
no self-centred man, this visitor. Mureell Mto 
Borthnrot was interested in more than Marcell Mfri 
Bertlieret. He approciatctl praise; lie desired it| 
hut lie was not unduly in Hated over Ills reception] 
He. was gratified at the recept ion, hut not miffed id 
Next day he visited the school to see what w M 
being done there, Martin, at work upon a wash of 
an Italian boy, felt a tap on his shoulder. It wad 
the Chief. | 

" You might come, Moir " he said ; and MartiJ 
running lus Hat oil-brush (with which he did hiswasfy 
black-and- whites) between thumb and linger, set iu 
down, wiped lus hand on his waistcoat behind, until 
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p jacket, and followed. In the Chief's room was 
| slender Frenchman who had taken the place of 
incur last night. Martin noted the cut of his coat 
cut high as the waistcoat, which was also high, 
owing little shirt at the neck; it seemed almost 
ideal, gave him just a. touch of the sacerdotal. 

! wondered whether it was the man's own whim 
or his country's mode. 

' Here ho is/' said the Chief. " This is the young 
in who did them. I have taken the liberty of 
ling M, Mery about that colour-blindness of 
urs." 

'I am not.” said the Frenchman, extending his 
id, a cool hand, ami dry, “ an art critic. I will 
'cr, when you have arrived, throw in your face a 
cot you hide so well. Why should lie not,” he 
cd, turning to the Child, "‘make his defect into 
distinction ? ” It sounded like “ distcncion ” 
ait if we were to spell all our characters' speeches 
metically then would \yn he spelling phonetically 
the time, and most assiduously when the English 
motors speak I The accent gave an additional 
rm to the voice, made more haunting the long 
inspiring interview that followed. M6ry Bcr- 
•ct had been arrested by the work of this student, 
was further interested on hearing of the colour 
iblc — somewhat as a doctor would be interested 
man who sings and carols with one lung. When 
tin at length shook hands witli him, and rotumed 
is Italian hoy and the wash that laid run in his 
nice and was all splotchy), le felt that it was 
merely to lie given the pleasure of shaking 
Is with Mdry Bortheret that he had been called 
he Chief’s room. There was something more 
■ that in it, he thought ; and a month later he 
v — when the Chief jumped out of his room and 
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beckoned to him as he went past The Q 
having explained that he had received it letter fj 
M6ry, who had taken some of Martin’s work a' 
with him, and now returned it, had import 
matters to discuss. 1 

" Yon could stay hero and go on in the old \va 
said he. " You could draw from the Life, , ry 

the galleries on Students' day so forth. Put I 

wanted you to get into the esteem of some etcl 
You are ready for a stop a stride- movement 
broadening. Mdry writes nut that he has sl 10 

your stuff to Easlignac ” 

" Does Kastignue take pupils ? ” Martin broke o 

."No but he is willing to have you up to k 

bim, Mdry tells mo that lie showed your stuff 
him and sang your praises. Rastigmie asked 
king’s ransom to have a student in his studio. ' 
said he could get all the help he winded from you 
Parisians who admired his work, and wanted to lea 
of him, without sending to Scotland. Put Mi 
showed him your stuff, and that put a different coi 
plexion on it. And Death, too, has now been yo 
friend, as it will one day lie another man’s. T 
world’s crowded, and there am more men than shoi 
Ihc pet of Eastignne has gone and died. J 
advice to you is to go right over. This is an e 
cellont chance for you. J suggest that you goov 
to M6ry s atclicY. 1 ell your father to come up at 
see me and let me have a chat with him overi 
if you can’t get him to stump up the board nr 
lodgings, and so on." 

But there was no need for that. Khone/.er Mo 
vas now 011 terms with Martin that allowed of tlu 
ung man telling him not only the full story of M6 
irtheret and Kastignac, but of " pulling’ his log 
or the Chief s remark about " slumping up.” Mi 
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[oir listened to all with great interest, and at the 
st part broke into laughter. 

"‘If it's like that," said he, " you won’t find your 
flier’s purse shut. Man t It's an investment 1 
then these fellows— that are big men, -I gather— 
> on so about your work, it will be as if I insure 
mr life for you when I hand you a cheque to 
■ny you over to them." 



CITAPTKK ITT. 


Martin Mmu wus an interesting pupil to that son 
what frail-looking man who, like the Chief 
Glasgow, brought out of his Minimis what was 
them as well as teaching them much in an ode 
contained ly-nervous way- a quiet man, with d« 
set hazel eyes, sliort-nointwl chestnut beard, fe 
cut {is with one (’lip of scissors across his forehe? 
making a kind of fringe something like that affect 
by the Glasgow “ shawlics M as the girls wlios 
to bo seen in the neighbourhood of the Trongate 
Glasgow, wearing shawls over their heads, are local 
called. In Mdry Berthcret's work there were sig 
that he. had looked upon Holbein’s piuiraits w 
respect. Ilis precision was Dutch. Ilis notvo 
vigour was of his own period. There were, of conn 
in Paris, young men who commented: " Abrac 
dabra 1 " on hearing bis inline spoken by some lov 
of art who knew naught of the dernier m. There 
always le dernier cri in art much as there is alw 
the last murder or divorce case. But Martin w 
devoted to Master Mery, who had the skill to sho 
to him more deeply his own capacities, more great! 
the world outside. When lie found there were tha 
who jeered at mention of his name, he withdre 
from them and went on. with his work and li 
devotion, moved, in the poet’s words, !>v a love < 
love, a hate of hate, a scorn of scorn. 1 te luulnojea 
msies. And lacking jealousy he had devotion. 1 
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who sought neither the gaiety nor the advert; 
ment of the artists’ balls, enjoyed a quiet day 
tho country with his wife, and little girl, the lit 
girl in between holding a hand of each. So: 
clever young caricaturist limned him so, w 
wife and child, and when he saw tins tiling tt 
was meant for a jest he. looked at it, instead, as 
it were a dear symbol. 

"I have no paeienee,'' lie would say, % 
prectiness. There is more beauty in a string 
oilmens hanging in an interior of an Italian sli 
than in a preoty weemen. Hut you have to nu 
tiie etching of the preoty weomen, because I 
ohnions do not buy their own portraits. Acchk 
world I Egotism of tho Eternal Feminine I Ii 
besieged by the preoly weemru to make the e.tchi 
of them. They come to me, arrayed in linevy, for 
tempt me, as eef they were to sit, for the photogro 
with the high poleesh. They will not buy my otchi 
of the Kspanish sailor wi Ih the ohnions hanging fr 
a stceck— -oven the old slceek is rich in tone, 1 
the olmions are more beautiful than their-M 
how you call ?— mudder of peril. ( Irand (loti I i 
I had not the taste for brie-tt-brnc, and my lec 
girl to educate, I would eteh no/iug but: theolmion 

Onions were a kind of symbol to him. They sic 
to him for the things .that rather would lie do tli 
the dry-points of women in plumed hats and w 
fur muffs — although he did these excellently w 
He would talk and talk, on and on, growling a 
growling, after this fashion, while he worked, bit 
and bulky over his plates and his press.' 

" Will there come again, I ask you to tell me, v 
there come again somebody to buy one etching n( I 
streets of Paris that is by a man alive ? Theyb 
Mdryon now because lie ‘is dead. I ton would c! 
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;ris, as I see it, not as Mdryon saw it, but they sav 
fa I geef me tin; prcety wecmen ! ’ Veeslair 1ms 
ten y»n Anghsh the etching not of preoty weemen • 
t look you how he must hohavo to have them buy ! 
is necessftiro that he must behave himself in such 
nannor that the people will say : ' I have an etch- 
; by that extrodimure man, M. Veeslair I ’ It is 
jnj nicotine. For example, even Veeslair cannot 
3 on Ins etching of your river Thames unless lie 
ko the furore by taking one weemen to law for re- 
ring her house next door and annoying him with 
sound of the masons. People sav: 'Extm- 
ftirc I Who is this M. Veeslair ? Who is this 
rodinairo man ? He is an etcher ? Ah I let us 
an etching of this oxtrodinaire man. Oh, what 
Kioty it is not an etching of preoty weemen 1 
/er mind they say, ‘it is by that oxtrodinaire 
1 1 Ball 1 Ah la, la I I haf spoet on thees. 
e is my-~my— mouchojr ? ” 

Vom playing Sancho—but an eager Sancho— to 
man, and from doing his best .{when I10 was not 
sting Rastignao) for the sake of MOy— that was 
r M6ry inspired him- -he seemed to want to do 
so that MOy would not bo disappointed in him ! 
id for the sake of Art, and for the sake of him- 
— Martin came home, after three years, to spend 
onth in Glasgow. Ilia summers, when the atelier 
the studio were closed, lie had spent in Picardy. 

1 was 111 Bradford now, overseeing the mills. His 
er had begun to collect postage stamps as woll qb 
I s, as if requiring two hobbies instead of one with 
ncreasing years. Mr. Muir received Martin with 
lot wanuth, as though he were too glad to see 
to be effusive. His mother received him with 
st deal of shoulder clapping, and with an exuber- 
tiiat lasted till he had sat down-then ebbed. 
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" I begin to be glad that you wen* so clotoim 
to go in for art,” said Mr. Moir, talking ovei 
work. “ The business is not what it used to be 

But his mother's view was that if both sons 
been in the warehouse it might have picked 
instead of becoming more confined -•and this 
voiced dryly, quickly adding that of conrs 
didn't matter now, and it was good to see Kb 
again. ' 1 

“ No/’ said her husband, " it would be the s; 
if the whole staff were, of the family. It k sin 
the changing times.” 

Mrs. Moir, it appeared, had almost adopts 
young woman - a most amazing young womar 
Martin’s eyes, a graduate, a holder of diplomas 
knowledge of botany, mien-botany, ami mat 
maties. It was inevitable tlial she should hate 
artist. And as it was Mrs. Moir ’a dream that 
should marry Marlin, to steady him (sin* had re 
been mothering her with tlial end in view), tlioli 
day was rendered miserable. The nrotMc 1 
painfully shy at first. But very soon Martin i 
she were boring each other exceedingly, Mrs. j| 
looking on, poor woman, with the mistaken ii 
that they were enjoying themselves. They w 
diametrically opposed. Where Martin talked 
moods, Sarah Lane talked of " genus.” Wli 
she talked of " geological formal ion ,” Martin me 
tilted upon atmosphere.” They bored each oil 
heartily, and very soon the protegee was being a 
to him. Her rudeness was not altogether clue 
distaste for him. Sensual at bottom, she mustcitl 
be, when in converse with men, attracting them 
repelling them, There must be emotion. Furth 
too, she fostered a pathetic notion but ncverll 
less a very usual one- -that a imnlul for mathcniati 
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J a diploma for botany were really diplomas and 
dais to vouch for a right to sneer. 

Hie first week Martin was seldom at home. He 
lit out and about with his father. He renewed 
friendships, calling (among others) on Wilson— 

0 was still in tins old studio in West Regent Street, 
iroom seemed not to have been touched. Martin 
iced a cigarette-end, old and dry, with black 
| protruding' from the littered table. It seemed 
jjc the same cigarette that had been there years 

Probably it was 1 He was still painting and 
losophising, liiu ling bis way. He wanted to 
lit portraits, lmt how, he asked, was lie to live 
portrait -painting with his views ? He wanted 
mow, among other things, how a portrait-painter 
[he was a man who could sit by the hour watch- 

rooks in their village in their trees could paint 

portraits of men who find sport in shooting rooks. 
They can't both shoot your rooks and give you 
icy to paint their portraits," he suggested. " If 
id paint their portraits, what a revelation they 
ild he I " He began to laugh. " I really think 
liould go in for it - •* .Portrait of a Shooter of 
use by a man who loves everything with feathers 
it, whether it sings, croaks, squeaks, or twitters.' 
vonld bo a revelation 1 It would be my truth 

their caricature and there would bo law cases, 

a jury would sit and look at, my picture, and the 
7 would say- — •" He paused, thoughtful. 

What would the jury say ? " Martin asked, 
lly interested, as any artist, or sociologist, will 
erstand, 

1 don't know. I'm fooling my way, I'm not 
ly to pass an opinion on that yet. I'm feeling 

way, feeling my way, thinking things out, 
ing at things a lot, painting a little, leaving de- 

10 
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nunciiition mid statements of hints and iconocla 
and reformations — for Mu: present— to the uttc 
ignorant. I’m not utterly ignorant. I’ve got Q 
length. I know enough to shut my mouth and or 
my' eyes and stare at things, and think a lot, J 
paint a little.” 

" Do you still sing your old hymn ? ” 

" Oli yes. When I’m sad, and when I’m hap] 
and when I’m puzzled, I’ve always the old song,' 

Martin found Wilson, with such odds and ei 
of talk, oddly stimulating. After visiting him 
went away in a frame of mind like (hat which ■ 
Henry James (in his ParliiA Pur/rails) says he\ 
wont to know on departing from meetings w 
TurgenieiT. 

lie visited his Uncle John in Hlythswood Sqw 
John Moir, lCheiu'/.er's brother, had been in the su 
business. Tliosn who dealt in sugar worn o 
afiluoiit, anon well-to-do. It nil depends, of com 
upon one’s standards of wealth. I'he man in 
street, with a heel off his bool, looking for twoper 
for so much worth of swipes, might: have shown 
teeth in a snarl over (lie sympathy wasted upon 
Glasgow and Greenock sugar families when 
smash came, and wish he was only half as jk 
J ohn Moir did not now mushier himself wealthy;! 
only because he was of a philosophical turn of m 
did lie look upon himself even as what ho cal 
" just comfortable." 

Mrs. Hurringway once described this brothci 
Ebenozcr’s to someone as Hie kind of man i 
would take cramp in his knee rather than (list 
the cut that sat: thereon, lie had more indirmti 
and found more lime, than his brother for the j 
suit of those things that, to one such as Mar 
/ere the chief or glories of life. A thin and si 
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tion of Kbenezer, so that one felt inclined to smile 
tlic resemblance (it was as if some jocular wizard 
1 waved a wand over Martin’s father and sharpened 
,i all over), he had his tastes and withheld his 
nions. When people dinned any subject at him 
scorned gradually to become more and more 
up ; Ids nose seemed sharper ; he even put his 
/cr-points together in front of him, and gathered 
Jsolf together in his chair, till he seemed more like 
edge than a bulk. Mrs. Muir hated him — and 
reserved his opinion of her. He never discussed 
wle behind their backs. But it was to be noted 
it when he wanted to eat a outlet and drink a 
ttle of wine with his brother, lie always invited him 
liis chib instead of going out to Queensholme. 

: might leave invited Kbenezer to Blythswood 
uarc, but as he did not visit at Queensholme he 
red that to invite Kbenezer thither might sug- 
it an opinion on the Mitoffgu at Laugsklo and hurt 
icMiezer’s feelings, lie was averse to hurting any- 
:ly. He was defensive- not as a cat, but as a 
unelcon. lie effaced himself and paid no heed 
ion he came into combative society ; left his sharp- 
ing and diminishing body in the chair, but took 
, spirit off to consider his china vases, his puts of 
l dried grass from the West Indies, and his books. 
These told not only the man interested in pbi- 
opliy and travel, but the man who felt the charm 
his own land. A thin little volume by one 
iburt Bain, called In GlasRmv Streets, had a place 
his shelves. Alexander Smith’s verses had an 
ded interest to him because of his connection with 
asgow. Slimmou of Kirkintilloch figured there 
), though John Moil* was not so enthusiastic about 
i one famous line as many, and merely said : 
Tes, I know it I " when it was thundered at him : 
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" Tim long roar, oil llin long shmv, of tlm immemorial sea 

He oven possessed a copy of an old hook wliicl 
could not read at all. It wav. in his shelves sin 
because its author had lived out yonder at Kai 
ham— a hillside village, southward’ that looks ac 
to the smoke of Glasgow, near enough for the 
lagers to see the low clouds of winter evening fail 
illuminated by the city's lamps. He wanted Ma 
to make an etching of a pari of the river that ah 
fascinated him when going down in the " sui 
brokers’ train ” to the sugar-brokers’ rondozvi 
bourse, or whatever it is called, at Greenock.' 
had it in his mind's eye. Slow, and gentle-voh 

lie described il the broad river (with its nar 

channel marked out by stone lowers) up and d( 
which, beyond the flats of mud, the great steun 
thrashed. 1). V. Cameron had etched Duinbar 
Rock, lie had a proof of that hanging in 
library. He wanted Marlin, soon; day, to make 
etching of the other shore, with the palisades of 
timber people, the queer high fences stretching 
enclosing acres of mud, or acres of shallow watc 
according to the tide, and these desolate fields 
full of logs, making the spaces between the gai 
palisades look like weird, uncei laiu, tessellated pa 
meats. 1 

Martin discovered on this visit, that behind 
thin, sharp nose, the thin face with wine veins ini 
cheeks, there dwelt a kind of enthusiastic quicti 
Highly sensitive to interests around him, lie was 
a mood for work by (lie evening, he who had \v( 
dered, waking that morning, if what was his chief 
interest in life, his grand passion, was perhaps not 
mg iit all, nothing at all 1 Eventually he did ma 
an etching (as his admirers know) of these timi 
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(closures along the south shore of the Clyde, cap- 
ping their weird and desolate aspect ; showing the 
jjisadcs stretching among flats of mud and water 
:at reflect the sunset ; the logs in their hundreds 
:e great penned monsters. He was very happy 
ire. Ho felt, in Blythswood Square, that he must 
i doing things. There was joy in life again ; it 
is worth while. 

In the presence of his mother lie had found him- 
If not only in the mood of the depressed king’s 
ft-ain : "Vanity of vanities — all is vanity,” but 
is unpleasantly introspective as well. She seemed 
be always doubtful of him — not so much of his 
pacifies as of him. There was also a nervous 
Station and discontent in her vicinity, not a dis- 
atent that spurred, but a discontent that de- 
sssed. She was mournful in her inlluenco as the 
10k of Job. She seemed to be looking into him 
■ depravities, reading him for signs of them. In 
ris, away from her, he led a life moral even accord- 
[ to her idea of morality. But he feared that if 
were much in her neighbourhood, he would rush 
tli some strained and ^depressed day of hope- 
moss, and incontinently inaugurate a harem 
diversion and forgetfulness 1 He felt suddenly 
ry, sitting at his uncle's table, for his father sit- 
g at that other. How the prot6g6e must bore 
. Moir with her soul-less eyes I Here was in- 
ration. There was depression. Hero was " Bo ' 
ure was " Bo not I ” Here were joys. The 
re hates. When he found himself studyh. 
clo John keenly, with a view to making a drawin 
:iim, he felt suddenly pained and guilty. He liar 
rer made a drawing of his father ; lie must do that 
ne day I 

Because he had promised to return to Queensholmc 
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"And I was going to suggest,” she continued, in 
e tone of one aggrieved, “ that to-morrow you and 

ego to tlio Corporation Galleries ” 

" I have already arranged to go down to Loch 
me with Norali,” lie said. “ Besides,” he added, 
jlu! is almost as loathsome as tlmt Miss Tanner! 
icy are both savages -the only difference is that 
is savage has taken a modal for knowing things 
it have had no effect on her.” 

"Oil!” she said, with hauteur in her voice, 
foil bring that episode np again, do you ? I have 

(1 nothing of if but. I have not forgotten. You 

»ht really to have apologised for leaving Gran- 
vn as you did. I have not forgotten that I " and 
waiter they were back again at the old cold angle 
vard each other. 

3c went to Inveraray with Norali by the Colwnba, 
ng aboard at the .Broomielaw instead of taking 
in to Gouroek and boarding the vessel there, 
losing this river-trip so that Norali might see the 
pbuilding yards on tin* river just below Glasgow, 
toning to her father and Martin talking of their 
iorial effect from riverwards (to say nothing of 
ir astounding clatter and clanging) she had felt 
t she lucked an experience and must have it sup- 
id, It meant a. very early departure. Martin, 
at Queeiisholme, rose at linlf-past four and was 
.0 before the house was awake, To his father 
re was nothing to object to in this trip with 
win Norah. But Mrs. Moir commented, at 
akfast, that they did not seem to be going to 
much of Martin on his holiday. " The house," 

I she, “ might be an hotel by the way he be- 
es " ; and Kbeiie/.or pondered, quiet as a judge 
ping calm to do justice, trying to see both sides, 
tching the fishing-boats in Loch Fyne the young 
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people lost the return steamer, so stayed titer 
the night. And when Marlin came hack to Ou 
holme Mrs. Moir was very serious. 

"’It is not right I”' she said. "Two y 
people like you I You compromise Norah by ( 
a thing like that. 1 am afraid the laxity off 
manners is not good for you. You might 
respect for Norah as well as for yourself, ’* ' 

He did not say : " Me damned to you " t|,is| 
lie said : " Thank you very much for your 
interest." 

" Oli, Martin, Martin I My mo/herlv interest 
"Your motherly interest - flint," ‘he said, 
hastened on to add: " l won’ l he home to-n 
Undo John wants me to spend some more days 
him. f. only came hack here to-day after « 
Norah homo because 1 knew you would expect ] 
She looked cold as steel al him. 

" I suppose l shall see you again before voi 
turn south ? " she asked. 

He took fire at that. He had so intended 
the suggestion that perhaps he had not went t( 
head like imisim. 

“ I don't know," he said. " I’ll drop you a 
when I decide." 

Ho left homo this time feeling; very miserable 
deed. There seemed some evil spirit always Ii; 
ing over him and his mother when they met. 
lunched with his father before going up to lily 
wood Square, and in course- of the meal some mi 
the talk suggested Sarah Kane to him, so tlmt 
asked abruptly: "What is that corpse with 
degrees doing hanging on to mother ? " 

Mr. Moir chuckled a momentarily grim elmckli 
(l I «on t know, my boy, t don’t know," said 
Your mother thinks her a very brilliant gill, 
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• strikes me as rather sneering and cynical. How- 
•rl I must not object. I have my hobbies, your 
■ther has her protegee." 

'And the protegee liar, her man-hatred," said 
rtin grimly. 

‘Well, well," answered the father, "I suppose 
all have our hobbies. I have my conchofogy 
1— and stamps ; ( I. can hardly call it philately 
, can I ? I didn't begin till you went to France, 
elievo it was seeing a stamp of La Republiquc 
me on to it. And your mother lias — er — er— 
1, her New Woman Movements." 

I don’t see it, dad. I do not catch the analogy," 

1 Martin, and was sorry next moment. 

Well, well, perhaps no more do I," said Mr. 
r, but the subject was dismissed, 
lartin mounted up to Blythswood Square by 
h Street, a stately street the lines of which 
ays pleased him, as they must attract and please 
t artists. There is one study of it, indeed, that 
/mild be hard to better, by Muirliead Bone, to 
omul in a. locally-published' hook on the city, 
lircedays Marlin tarried at Unde John’s, making 
w charcoal studies of Cousin Norah ; then, being 
cncd of heart, he went back to Langsidc the day 
►re that on which he must train south again, 
mother gave him so sweet a welcome that lie 
ight all was once more oil the fair way to peace 
goodwill between them. But suddenly, even 
ho hope became a belie!, the belief was shattered, 
hope shaken, «i 

Was your idea to stay here to-night ? ” she 
id. 

Yes, to 1m with you on my last night." 

Oh I " she seemed perturbed. " Oh well, now, 
me sec — you did not seem certain when you 
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went off to see Undo John, so I invited a 
who is coming to the fonferenro of Mothers to- 
hero. 1 wonder what: I ran do. | | i:u ] j ]lt J 
her to lutvo your old room you see Miss L IUll ! 
tlu* spare room. Slit? is to arrive some time 
evening When you wont off to visit your n 
again," she repealed, and Iho old cold’ j n t on il 
crept into her voice again the. intonation than 
something maddening to Martin, " v , m |,.r t j 
vague." 1 H 

“ Please don't worry," lie replied. " ni „« 
to-night. r may as well." R0 

Slie was now, in her turn, annoyed at the eil 
ness in his. voice. She had intended merely to 
retaliativeiy cold to liim for the rude way he 1 
treated Small Pane, and to punish him for i 
manner m wliich he had set, off to . 

iiivt they hud one quality in common, 

"Oh, very well," said she. “ I need not won 
any more where f can put you up." 

When Mr. Moir came home in the ovoninr 
seemed a thought regretful that Martin could \ 
stay over-night. Hut Martin did not t. It hi m li 
lus intention had been to do so. and Mrs. Moir d 
not explain. 

_/! HCM-ry yon have to go so soon," said } 
Moir, looking doubtful, wondering if there had b 
more " trouble," but tml pressing the point, Ic 
there had been trouble, and his pressure might in 
cover it. " Let sleeping dogs lie " was one of h 


adages. s > 

Oli, of course, work 


work I " said he. 


must not he neglected for all the holidays in til 
vorld. Quito right I Quite light 1" J 



CHAPTER IV. 


dMENSlSLY Rliul for himself Martin went back to the 
;her world—to canvases and etching plates, and 
i that society in which he could feel sociable. But 
1 too often his mother's face came up and held 

m from work- held him not now with anger, nor 

1th any bitterness. There were times when the 
emory of her made him feel that all his work was 
tile. Next moment he would be sorry for her, 
id assure himself that if he could get ’deep into 
ir heart lie would find cause why she was toward 
m as she was, and would pity her. As he was 
iw doing sketches and occasional drawings for 
iblicatiou, lie sent her the magazines in which 
ey appeared. She wrote a weekly letter, but 
irilly over mentioned receipt of the magazines, so 
last he asked definitely if she had received one 
.per which contained a drawing that hud given 
in great pleasure in the doing. Some one had told 
in it was like a Degas by Glackcns 1 Yes, she 
plied, she had seen it, and thought it a pity that 
should make studies of music-hall dancers, for 
ere was *«m air of vulgarity about music-hall life, 
lat was all she had to say, after long waiting, 
sttor her ignoring silence I All that he had 
ought of as he made that drawing was the upcast 
might glow, and the catching of the danscuse in 
women t, with that upward fire on her. 

He abstained from sending any more studies of 

Slltt 
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that order. Ho carefully selected -and :i t j 0 , 
sent her a Parisian journal in which was ■» ci w 
ter drawiuK. a pitifr.l study (with pity iinnlid 
not tearfully implicit, m the very drawing ,1 

■ S.S U(1 y of l "\ (,1<l M'»Uor woman. Millet pain 
I ho Man with the Hoe,” Kudin mnkin/r - jYvi, 
mnlimiVe ’ were not, at least, more pitiful n,. ln 
student, putting down his "Old A no and k 
Ho sent her that journal after she had written' 
or twice ; _ When am l to see uion- of ynur’worfc 
iln: <i lies t ion, considering her former silence f 0 ]u 
l)y adverse comment, f 'ave him fresh sense of 
inuler.standiiiw her. Still, he was /'lad to have sm 

that she would surely appivci 

111 espouse lo her reiterated request. 

Hut there came no re.eo.miil ion of it. p 
have been lost in transit were j| not that 5 
responded to comments on other matters referred 
ni the loiter winch accompanied it, 1 1 (? dropr 
a hint, when In; wrote a/jain, that he would like 
know if she canal for Ihe "Old A/;e and |<L 
lie men Uoued that M<Vy Jkithorel had praised' 

n^'r ■ 1 ‘T r i liU - ! ,:;ul /< hl 1 1,11 'Vh«.h‘ wnTchc 
mss t lie dal not M ive IJ ( e rest of Mery's coi 

meat; it was not to the purpose it was’ of hh 
self more than of the drawm/* ; " J.hit does she f ( 
it as nmeli as you who look on ? u „mst h« 

you, Moir, to see like that." 

ccint 8 ' fie 1 ! A n<>t w , , l mm ' h “* ‘“'knowledge r 
ccipt. He let the matter rest; smiietliine mac 

tw f k a K«‘» if she had received I 
Aflu all, it was better to have the drawing i/aiore 

s,!l ,ln ' V1 ' t,m 01<1 w «« 

Wwks KLSSMI with uucnsiwl 1,. iters in wlild 
lutl,u "' , ‘' ITO| l " “"ytliniK in lliu way ot rliureoai 
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ncil, brush, or etching-needle. And then, maybe 
;er two months, she wrote again : " Why do you 
gleet me with your work ? Am I not to see 
v of 1 I: r 

He sent her, without comment, a reproduction of 
foe Summer is Ended . /' (a plate given away 
;h the AH Review), showing a secluded square 
lu tiered windows, the catt chairs stacked up one 
jove the other, and between us and it, a leafless 
rch. Her reply to that was that Mrs. Harring- 
ay-‘ your old friend “--during a visit, had 
■okcu of it, and, lindmg that she had not seen it, 
id sent her a copy on her return home. She had 
’US seen it: weeks ago, and wondered when her 
n was going to lot her have a copy. She liked 
, ^hc was glad that he had sent it to her at last, 
that she might have an opportunity to say so ! 
ie was glad that he had sent it at last, though 
try that lie had had to be asked. She liked it 

ry much indeed •" the more especially that,” she 

clod, there are no figures in it making mockery 
ago," He should have hardened his heart alto- 
Dior, doubtless ; should have told himself that 
nan of his age ought not to ask for the admira- 
ls of a woman simply because she is his mother. 
,c " Well done I ” of such an one would be as 
lueless as her censure ; so perhaps ,he should 
re said, and let the matter go. But he did not 
1 so ; neither did ho dismiss the matter. He 
locled. He brooded over that letter. I-Ic writhed 
rnrdly. He could not work with any heart for 
ny (lays. What on earth had come to her ? 
is it the queer society she kept ? What was it ? 
ore must be some reason. 

' 0 God, 0 God," he found himself moaning one 
i, head on drawing-board. Awh 1-kea-ha .nulled 
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himself together with something like |' t \i r, 
such a clutching at his heart, such a. <inVer 
in his head. e 

Later on, John came over to rest from miicli-, 
cation in Bradford. He was full of talk of hj s !f 
his position, his responsibility at: the Mills, <uJ ( 
to find himself doing well and in a position ,,r | ' 
Among the matters that the brother* dismissal ! 
of course, Queensholmo, all flu- life , v 

s^ent occasional week-ends in (Ilasgnw; and 1° 
jus reports, affairs seemed to he still much F 
hud been when Martin was last: a I homo. 
they were highly amusing. The old friend* £ 
dropping off, ho explained, except {host; w ] m J 
kcopmg m touch with " eia/mess, 1 ' as |,e vZl 
} L Hc toM of meetings held in Mrs. MoiCs £ 
mg-rooms .meetings of vimlic live people wh! 
seemed to hate each other cordially. If one tl, 
speakers paused for a word, and appealed f or ,1 
o someone with: "Oh, do give me the w <1 
lorget it for the moment J ” he (or she) W J t 
with a grin that reminded John of " n,., t l .|‘L, l c 



W’ur, every one of I hem, to he ( |,, M) 
evances ancl wrongs,” lie. finished. ' J ‘ 

, oor old mother,” said Marlin *' Time, i 

lc .? che jf. h =‘«>«i ,, K ■« ..n.. 1 1..-!-. ' ' ,]COpfc 
It’» exciting, *you 1 «* »; 

L, lie Sticks to Ills own room twhen 
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hey are there. Miss Tanner coming down the 

tails f n >m The Cat lory ' ’ 

.•■"The what ? " 

’ “ That's my name for the ' at homes.’ Ever meet 
lisa Tanner i ’’ 

“A little fat woman, getting on for fifty, with 
[ue eyes and dark yellow hair rolled hideously over 
cr forehead ? " 

"That's right. Mrs. Harringway made me laugh 
jout her. Shi? said to the mater one day: ‘ Who 
.that little woman you introduced me to— I didn’t 
itch her name ? '-"The mater said : * Which little 
'oinan ? And then said Mrs. Harringway : ' The 
nc who looks as if she had a thought in the back 
[ her mind as to whether she should take one or 
vo pills to-night.' Pretty good, eh ? The mater 
idn't like it, Imt it gets her all right. 1 roared, 
/ell, coming downstairs one night this Miss Tanner 
dked loud about how women devote their lives to 
ieir husband's pursuits, and how men never take 
iy interest in their wives. The old man was just 
>mg into his room ; he was carrying one of his 
icll drawers, and she asked what it was. So he 
Id her. ‘ How amusing I ’ she said. ' A grown 
an like you I ’ and kittened at him as she spoke, 
that he should take her cheek pleasantly. And 
lien she saw that he was going to stand for it she 
jnt on : ' I'm amazed, Mr. Moir, that you don't 

I any social work. How queer to collect shells 
ion there is so much to do ! ' " 

“ What did he say ? " asked Martin, taking it all 
! grand sdn'cux of course, unlike his brother. “ Did 
i toll her to go to the devil ? " 

" Would you tell her to go to the devil, Martin, 
:1 boy ? Not he 1 But he did what you wouldn't 

I I He said : ' My good woman, if I hadn’t a 
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diversion for my mind, swell us this, I cou i (1 
keep my mind fixed on business every day the ! 
I do, so as to give my wife money ti, J la hd ow? 
your societies. u 

“ flood for him I That shut her up " 

" Not it ! You don't shut up these peonlo u, 
wuy. She just glared at him uu<l s; i J 
Wait! Wait I We’ll ha (! ivi,„r t|„. ' J 

money for their societies More long ;UH i .. 
throw your dependent condition in vnii/twM t 
a change.' Ho Haiti : • Wall, I 'll |„. „ t th 1 
my good woman, I'll he glad of the rest ’ Ami s 

ydlwl OMdly yelled at him: * Rest | Rest! \t 

can’t make you hear the children n 1 1 f< >r l.muitolir-'L 
(my hat, Martin I) 1 suppose we'll hu.ve to m> 0 

tloing that ' Ami than 1 1,1 

laugh, stood chuckling away to himself with t 
drawer m his hand, and looking at her as if ct 
was a funny thing." n ‘ 

Its a wonder he doesn’t take In drink "sail 
Martin. ' ** 

John rated his hand looked a! him as if tospejk 
and than fall silanl: ; hut Martin was broodii to 
deeply <m the pic mas of lileul Imma that liishrotfi 
conjured up or him to uolica tl,a gesture amis 
raise Its significance. ■> 

Martin introduced John to many of his friends] 
he saw show Paris and the other’ Paris, then su?! 
gestecl a trip to the Bool' Midi', becmise heha| 
hcaul of it. Mai tin did not think lie would find 
that quarter amusing, Imt lie, accompanied g 
brother and the gaiety of the CalYi d'l lammrtmfl 
I nn sad for days, A man would need to be Ik# 

e ll) 111 ! t0 tf ' T !l|i y P loi ! Hmo m half of what they 
call the gaiety of Paris," said John, and prop3 

a jaunt into open country. After eunsidormg inanyjj 
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tahbourlioods, they lied the whole length of 
ranee — to Provence. It was a little journey that 
5th enjoyed, but Mrs. Moir wrote to Martin : 
If you had taken no holiday this year, in your 
implication, I would have felt no pain. But when 
3U were able to go with John to the south of France, 
id that not even to paint, as once before, but just 
j holiday, I feel pained. You could have holi- 
wed so far north of Paris instead of so far south 
taken your holiday on his return, come home with 
i m and seen your mother. As I say, the appli- 
ition to art would not have hurt me. You might 
refer art to me. But to take a holiday and go 

w other way Hull hurts your mother.'' • 

He did not know enough of women such as Mrs. 
loir to see in " You might prefer art to me " a 
ossible explanation for these last years of acerbity, 
fc took her letter to mean what it said directly. 
; u t as he knew not wind to reply he adopted his 
lother’s method of ignoring a part of a letter. It 
!C n\cd a good plan ; and in the next few letters 
iat he wrote to her he avoided subjects that might 
e annoying. But when, some time later, he wrote 
) her asking if she knew to what place in France 
is Uncle John and Cousin Norah had gone, as he 
ad destroyed a letter from them telling of an m- 
jnded holiday thorn, she replied : “ I fear you 
lust treat my letters as carelessly as you treat 
our uncle’s. You never replied to my query, in a 
jttcr I wrote some time ago, whether you were 
oing any work for publication — or applying your- 
jlf. earnestly to learning lithography and etching, 
dso you ignored my remark that I was pained 
hat you could go south the length of France and 
et not come north so far. Your uncle is at the 
6 tcl de Bond res, Aix-les-Bains." 
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Bicker- — -bicker- bicker I There must be S( 

cause, surely ; some deep cause for it all | 

When John came over a^nin, a. year later, tosn 
a week with Martin, lie was more openly eonteim 
oils regarding Mrs. Moir. He told of her "Af 

noons " and " Duties,” her " funny finds ” S pj 

unlists, millenniu mists, rescuers of fallen wolt 

eugenists -with great. uumsement. Martin (ob S( 

ing that Mrs. Moir thought a. deal of John) wondci 
though without any jealousy (that' ‘was not one 
his faults), if his mother would admire him mot 
he laughed at her too. But he could not laii 
He was never one who could ease himself by savii 
“Oh, I laugh at them!" He was too sensiti 
His brother told him of their mother’s later devd 
meat with great gusto. She opened her doorc 
parsons from far lands when conferences of vari 
kinds were held in Glasgow, drawing them torn 
there. John thought it all wrv comical. A Uni 
Presbyterian minister had conic (o stay with tli 
during a week of meetings but on the' third mo 
ing said he had been unexpectedly railed hoi 
" And he wasn’t I I saw hint in town next d 
He was just: bored by her talking religion to ] 
when he wanted to play whisl. Frightfully fumiv 
“ Did you tell mother ? 11 y y 

“ Not likely I Why spoil her hobby ? It wo 
have been rough on the parson too ! 'By Jove,! 
does fuss about you sometimes," he went on, "" 
anybody mentions a brilliant son, daughter, an 
uncle, or forty- second cousin, she has out your rep 
duced stuff and gloats over them with it." 

” 9} 1 * She does like my stuff, then ? " 

She talks about it enough if anybody puts 
^dge about having talent in their family.” ’ 

It was beyond Martin. Was her attitude, to !i 
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e to the fact that she had never forgiven him for 
last words before he left home, to follow liis own 
>i> V Or was her attitude, due to a primitive jeal- 
' p Was she jealous of his interest in art ? 
it if she objected to his work really so much as 
j seemed to in her letters, how could she exhibit 
It work, proudly, for the eyes of others ? The 
vious explanation for that he utterly missed, and 
<ed himself if, perhaps, she forgot he had grown 
—and was moved to her attitude by a belief 
praise, should lie withheld, as from a child, lest 
' be spoiled ? Thai: might be it i To John she 
s merely a ridiculous old mother, to bo humoured 
ghtly I 'to Martin she was the woman who had 
Had him, held his hands when he had chicken-pox, 
ivod him good-bye as lie went to school-- his 
rtlier, beloved, tie. had seen, when he was at 
ini!, that his father accepted her ” queerness " as 
witablc. Hut he could not. Neither assuredly 
aid he laugh at. her. like John. 

John continued to laugh. His letters, when they 
kl of visits home from Bradford, were full of 
tickles. Having few friends in Bradford he became 
3i-e and more epistolary, and in his letters he 
nuted to give; himself to Martin even more than 
wn they met. He was not aiming at writing 
istles to his brother that lie hoped would be pie- 
rved to be published after his death ; he was just 
nveying his news and opinions and chatter to 
artiii ; thus, for example : 

“ such a hell of a time I had last week. I 

as ui> in Glasgow for a few days, and put up with 
to old folks. I was in luck's way all right, the 
ator is going in for entertaining crazy cranks whole 
)g now, and having queer people come to the house 
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She clings on to The Purity Society, The Abolir 
of Barmaids League, The .Rescue of Fallen Worn 
Fellowship, and the TCugonist Kol vim-sighed T J! 
—I mean Kclvinsidc. Miss Tanner is /// She hf 
dog now— -one of these .logs dipped nil round § 
a yew tree. It has damned unnatural habits 1 I 
like those decadent poets 1 heard one. of y 0U r m 
telling about once when I was over. Why do worn 
not train their (logs ? What can you expert of \ i 
if yon whisper to it: ‘Oh. naughty dog-naiU 
Violet.* No- -Violet is another dog.' 7 What 3 
of people I I pop up to the drawing-room to « 
them when 1 am home. I enjoy it. 1 1 V, bettor th 
a music-hall turn. Miss Tanner kisses her norm 
poodle, and raves against, anything with trouser 
on— even against the deacons at: her chapel 1 Sh 
says they can't even put up a prayer decently in 
that they should call upon the women to pray Du 
I want to know what kind of man would put mv 
prayer in a chapel anyhow ? And to what Deih 
would this bund Jo of screams pul up a. good crave 
better than t he deacons ? There is sometliini 
wrong with that, woman. Mrs. ilarringway 2 
nght. She docs look as if she were wonderk 
whether she should take a cascara pill lomieht 
But she looks also as if she never took it Ijwr 
ever tell you about the reformed barber? ’ 1 can't 
remember if I did so I must, even if you have heard 
of him before. Me is a knock-out of a man. I met 
jum in the hall going up to see i lie mater. Ilis sped 
is that lie used to have to take a couple of glasses 
o whisky every morning to steady his hand for 

Bul ^T T m . u 5‘ after a hot: and rough 
night, he saw God and said to <*od : 1 God, you must! 
J^-rnyham' thBmoniJnK. I have finished with] 
whisky, I don t think I would be so familiar with! 
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he Deity if we met of a morning ; I’d be for stand- 
back and bowing low; but that’s how he tells 
5 ie story. By the way, would you have chanced a 
have that morning, Martin, old man ? Anyhow — 

• met him in the hall. ' You arc studying art ? ’ 
Ly S he. — ' Oh no, that’s my brother,’ I said. * He’s 
ti Paris.’ — ' Ah ! ’ says lie, and shakes his head; 
And liow does he employ his time ? ’ — ' When he’s 
lot at the art classes,’ said I, just saying any old 
jjing, first thing that came up, the way one does 
dth these twopunoo-ol'f-tlic-shilling people, * I ex- 
iect lie’s enjoying himself at the Salon.’ — ' Ah ! ! ’ 
ays lie. ' flow this would break your clear mother's 
leak I Licensed vice prevails in France, I know — 
h, the Salon,’ says he. ‘ IIow shocking I How 
ppalling I How sad ! I shall pray for your 
Irotlicr that he may resist the lure of the flesh and 
top going to the Salon.' My hat, Martin ! He 
hmks the Salon is a bawdy-house 1 " 

It was amusing to John— but the serious Martin 
oul<1 not laugh long.’ Tie gave but one explosion, 
,ml then sat thoughtful. 

" Poor mother,” he thought. " Could no one 
pen her eyes to the ridiculous pathos of all this ? ” 

But his brother saw it otherwise. Martin, reading 
>n, came, to this : 

” There was a bunch of queer women in the house 
the other night - Miss Tanner, of course, like a White 
Kaffir ; Sarah Lane (for whom the old lady still 
looms to be hunting a husband) ; Miss Barber 
(she’s a skeleton and a pair of stays chiefly) ; then 
Miss Whitby. She's an M.A. and has never got 
jvor it. A corpse, Martin, a corpse, china eves, no 
shin— -the kind of person nobody could cat soft foods 
opposite. She would turn the -balance and. put you 
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off if you happened to look up and saw her bet « 
spoonfuls. the old man encountered them’ 
impossible for him always to evade them 
Miss fanner tackled him, same as once hef! 
She got quite hysterical and screamed at him n 
uglier key, but he pursued his .ami*, „f murt ° 
hke a mastiff with a little cheeky png, and went ' 
Ills den. You must excuse me,’ said he ' T i>, 
some things to attend to/ I went in after 
flic eat was in his chair. He took the flat of 
hand and sent it Hying, and next minute savs 1 
Cod damn it ! f here, I’ve hit the cat. Oh U 
lie says, 'shut the door-.-don'l: let the cut out’ 
caught it up, and he took it in his hands and slrol 
it Id !t starlcd to purr. Damn funny eh wlia 

"‘ tay Huci, ' ty ,wvu ‘o' 

as Mai tin in Ins outlook on the mnu^c at ( inner 
) ( hue. ft was still somewhat entertaining to hi, 
fo Maitm, of course, there was the pathetic pidu 

frnhm ■ l Ct 0Ue , U1 ! :h of . !»«• ITimiue, honest man 
tmer enraged into hitting the cat, and fee 

1 . ,,f He had read the letter h-ani 

I s window recess, ami there he remained, lell! 
m hand, looking out and seeing nothing of tl 
lansian court below, looking into his past; and woi 
deling if ins mother had always been like that an 

,5 v!, Uh iniaKI r niI,/ ? s of t,U! n, °Hier of old years \vei 
MO uk Ioss fancies. Perhaps this affection tint h 
» tlU Wf for her. the affection ll, ; ' 

over ah these tales, and over all her rebuffs 



CHAPTER V. 

ie receipt of a letter from his father suddenly 
called to Martin’s mind how Wilson, years ago, 

, the ftrst of his trouble with his people, had seemed 
tonished that he wrote to his mother (who had 
eated him ill, and continued to treat him ill), 
nding merely a ‘message through her to Mr. Moir, 
stead’ of writing to the father— wlio had treated 
,n ill, hut suddenly, seeing himself, had recanted 
id been kind. 

" I never see tiny of your work nowadays " (Mr. 
oir wrote). “ Your mother, I know, receives oc- 
sional magazines from you, and I am very glad 
i know from your letters that you are beginning to 
k! openings while still a student. I have that 
st published cartoon on my room wall in the ware- 
iusc. Unless the magazines and journals you 
nd come by a post that arrives when I am at home, 
miss them altogether. Please do not imagine 
iat your mother is not interested in your work; 
at she imagines I have seen them when I have not, 
id puts them away." 

Mr. Moir tried to make himself believe %it this 
as an explanation. It is doubtful if he convinced 
imself, but thus, at any rate, did he write to 
[artin. He had recently seen a quotation taken 

HU 
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from tim book of some old philosopher : “ What j 
do not allow to come within my consciousness ( 1 <J 
not exist for me." When he came first on thnl 
phrase lie thought it idiotic ; anon he came across 
it again, and thought it somehow grand ; porliapj 
because lie had reached a place in life when it coiui 

be, of grand service to him -aid him in maintaiiiinj 

the attitude that he wished to maintain toward 
certain gathering vexations in Iiis life. 1 ILs <]iiictes| 
brother John, meeting him nowadays, found in him 
depths of philosophic quiet midreaml; before! No 
he was not deluded, lie had his private opinions' 
culled by observation and forced upon him, willy- 
nilly, by circumstance. He was not deluded- -bu| 
he pursued peace. 

This letter from his father gave Marlin mud) 
thought. 

" I should have, been sending my stuff to the old 
man all along," lie. considered. 1 h* felt that lie was 
still the. same idiot that ho hud been on that day 
when lie amazed Wilson. He treated his mother 
better than lie treated his father- and certainly, 
apart from sentimental considerations, that was 
topsy-turvy of him. Idiot ! Well, he had some- 
thing by him now, in a magazine published that 
very day, that would please Mr. Mnir. It was a 
drawing in Flabbergast, one of those journals tube 
found in Germany and France that earn not whether 
their anecdotes and drawings he sacred or profane 
if only they are attractive in a certain bright way. 
Talent — if possible, genius - is what they seek; 
and many men who have come to honour in the art 
world made their dfibut in these, pages. The tend- 
’ey of Flabbergast is, naturally, to be rather more 

wane than sacred ; some numbers, for all their 

money, arc a trifle depressing by reason of their 
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gyity, are. flippant rather than witty. Still, Flabber- 
ig si is awake. 

■ ' Now Martin, after his last visit to Glasgow, had 
Seen much haunted by a memory of those iron works 
ituated near Gushetfaukls — at the top of Crown 
jtroet. “ Dixon’s Blazes " they are called by the 
)eoplo. — so called even by those who look upon 
hemseives as better than lower middle-class — that 
3 those who have a touch of Love of Place in them, 
t is homely to call them “ Dixon’s Blazes.” It 
lives a sense of din nun, of belonging there, with all 
'he people coming and going ; though to he sure 
hero are families in winch it is a crime to say 
'Dixon’s Blazes,” just as it is a crime to have a 
naki-servant not dressed in black i (No story can 
,e written of our days and country that has not 
ome hint of these tiny little things.) There had been 
| fog hanging over the South Side when Martin last 
aw these iron columns with the monstrous torches 
(top of them. Ilo was coming townwards from 
daunt Florida by car instead, of by train. What 
wd boon a haze at Mount Florida (a pallid haze, 
vith sun struggling through and lighting it elusively) 
vas a thick vapour in Govanhill, and a little farther 
m was sheer, undoubted fog. It was like pea-soup 
it Gushetfaulds. And high up in it was a radiance, 
1 fanning and wavering of ruddy gold in the murky 
iky, This view of “ Dixon's Blazes,” after his return 

0 Paris, lie had put upon record boldly, with half 

1 dozen colours ; and, on the advice of his friends 
lent it to Flabbergast. Then he went on with otlie 
York, expecting the drawing to come back. It di 
lot. It was given a full page to itself. 

The issue of Flabbergast containing Dixon ; 
Blazes” appeared, then, on the day that Martii 
received this letter from Mr. Moir, a later sentenu 
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of which said : " You might send me some of v 
things to Glnssford Street. This would 1 >e. hot 
so that I can show thorn to Cainl. I shall t 
them home afterwards and hand them over 
your mother.” 

“ I shall send him !• lubber nasi,” thought Mur 
and took up the copy that lay on his table, to w 
it up for postage, when suddenly lie observed t 
at the back of that ** Dixon's Ele/.es ” was a p 
of indelicate jests. Marlin looked at them and 
doubtful. Mrs. Moir, he considered, had onoi 
German to understand them. lie did not go furtl 
to consider that his mother had more than a small 
ing of German to aid her in seeing the giggling 
pravity. Happy thought! He ton; the ’page, 
and pasted it: on a mount, nicely spaced it wi 
at the foot, about double the amount of mar 
that was above, Then he posted off his mounl 
” Dixon’s Diazes ” to Glass ford Street. 

It arrived safely, greatly pleased Mr. Moir, broiu 
forth words of admiration from Cainl, and was tf 
carried home to Liuigside. All very well for 
looking on, to feel that Mr. Moir made a mistal 
But ho was doing his best. He had longed to < 
Ins son’s work. lie knew it was being within 
from lmn, and la; wanted to see it without maki 
fresh trouble with his wife. He thought he li 
gained his end without hurting anybody. A 
behold, Mrs. Moir was piqued that Marlin had se 
a drawing to the warehouse. 

” He sent this to Glnssford Street, did Ik; ? " s 
asked. 

" Yes. I asked him to let me have some tilings 
show to Cainl” h 

" I would have got out some fur you if you h, 
iskecl me. j 
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«I didn't waul: to bother yon, dear. You mislay 
iiem, you forget where you put them — er, 1 thouglit 
hotter. Do you like it?" he. added hastily/ to 
•cape from the proximity of bickering. 

She looked at it as if the paste used to mount it 
ad an unpleasant odour which she had detected. 
''Yes,” she said. 

"Not very hearty ! ” Mr. Moir muttered, which 
as unwise. 

"What do you want, mu to say ? ” she asked, 
though his u Not very hourly 1 ” had been so 
uch of a mumble that, had she hankered after peace 
igrcatly as he, she could easily have pretended not 
, have heard. He fell, pained, comparing her atti- 
: dc to the drawing with (laird's. And Call'd was 
\ sycophant. Uis admiration was genuine; his 
tercst unfeigned. Sim took up the drawing as 
ough to consider if. again, and Mr. Moir, leaving 
with her, departed to write an acknowledgment 
Martin. Presently he heard her step behind him. 
“Ben i ” ‘ , , , 

He turned in his chair where he sat at the desk 


Her tone, suggested that something terrible had 
fallen to ho reported. Her face was grey ; her 
is were thin and pressed together like the lips of 
quisitors. There was a fiery glint in her dark 
own eyes. , , . , , 

"lien," she repeated. ”1 thought it would be 
c<> to frame that drawing Martin sent to you.” 

" lie sent it to us both, my dear, to us both.” 

She let that go. She had her speech to unburden 
thout distract ions, , . 

" I found a frame, not quite the right size, so I 
gun to out I he mount. As I. tlid so 1 loosened the 
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drawing—-™'’ Shu held it out. " No wondc 
pasted it down-— to hide the other side. J. will 1, 
it with you to look at. I think you should « 
to him, telling him what you think of a Moir al 
mg his name and his work to he " 

“ Give it to me ! ” 

Mr. Moir held out his hand and took the paw t 
his wife, glanced at the hack, set the paw* on 
desk, looked at her as if he could kill her luv 
liis chair about, and then came to a decision ’ Gn 
ally it had been proved to him that this womm 
Ins devotion could not he treated even as his m 
He had endowed her, through the years will 
manner of titles of superiority- • and her m; 
falls from the pinnacle had been, in his eves 1 
signs that she was mortal subject to whims' r 
foibles like others. Yet only infatuation could n 
see her on any pinnacle, lie did not known 
her sweetness departed ; he suspected it depart 
before her sad attempts to he “ earnest.” Jhit wh 



but she had no head for discussion. True, sh e co 
always say something, she always had ”a renh 
but only m the slang sense ; what she said upon su 
occasions was usually so little of reply hath 
words merely implied failure to understand wh 
was spoken to her. There was nothing for it b 

thrittfpVmV^n lllf<,rior ' hu, T" r h{>v : tberefore 1 
suavity ann °y aacc! ami spoke quietly, wii 

. "Very well Rachel,” said he. ” fust leave 

here for me to look at again.” ’ * 

She eyed him doubtfully. Intuition told her tin 
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is was a new side of Ebcnczer. She tried to say : 

[ don't believe you are going to write. You are 
ly foisting me off " ; but suddenly she felt some- 
tat in awe of him. 

"Now, just leave me to my correspondence, 
jasc,” said he. She lingered a moment, staring 
fore her with disquieting iiery eyes and mask- 
;c expression, nervously fumbling thumb against 
•efinger. Then slu; wciit from the room ; dosed 
cdoor (juicitly. 

He had begun to treat her as an inferior, but it 
it him to do so. 'Phis manner of keeping the peace 
>med to him to have in it something dishonourable, 
j did not like it. After she had gone lie delayed 
take up his pen for some time ; sat there heavily 
his chair, thinking over his attitude to her- — and 
r attitude to Marlin. 

“ Slie didn't like that drawing coming to the 
iro’us',” lit; thought. " It seems extraordinary — 
d it is all so petty at bottom that I can’t follow it. 
Oman's jealousy, perhaps. Yet I don't know I 
icse friends of hors don't help her. My opinion 
that they are all savages, and — whether they 
ow it or not- their aim is to bring out the savage 
man. They don’t want to be treated as equals." 
) looked hack over bis life and sighed ; for he re- 
lied the time when Rachel had been to him a rare 
bio woman, an inspiration. " I’m afraid her sense 
honour is lacking, said lie, and had a momentary 
^condemnation, felt again that he was being 
^honourable towards her by treating her thus, as 
e seemed to demand to he treated ; by thinking 
her thus, as she forced him to think of her. He 
3k up " Dixon’s Blazes ” again. " What did she 
prying into the back of it for, peering at the back 
it for trouble ? My God 1 It s bad 1 She never 
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wanted to frame any tiling else oven hid tiiii 
away that he sent home, said nothing about tlu 
She didn’t really format when; she had put tlu 
Her mind is not going. What was she wanting 
frame this one for ? What’s her idea ? WlmtV 
motive ? ’’ He sat hack so that his chair weak 
He addressed the wall : ” She wasn’t going to f n 
this. She was ]>iyin#f 1 She evil-eyed the thin 
She did not look at it ! Evil-eyed it ! What’s I 
matter with her ? ” lie considered the years m 
leaning hack in his ehair. " She hate’s Marti 
said lie, at last, as if he could not believe it l 
wanted to say it aloud to lest how t In* charge uii 
her sounded. He nodded his head over the d 
eovory. " Yes, we’ve got to face it. It's him < 
hates— -us well as his profession. Hut she can 1 
It’s absurd 1 She’s his mother.” 

lie noticed the pen in (lie inkpot and dragg 
himself buck to his immediate correspondence, b 
he took up the pen another though! came to hk 
it came as lie lifted the page of J'lulibt r/’usl to put 
beyond danger of ink-splashes. Heavy of counl 
nance lie looked at l he brilliant-coloured stud 
His eyes puckered. He lingered bis cliin, twist 
Ins mouth over a new explanation. There was 
deal of red in the picture. 

" She believes he is not colour-blind at all 
thought lie. " And instead of saying so she tm 
on like this. That’s woman ! ” * ' 

But he knew very little of woman. Up he ros 
opened his door, stopped forth into the hall, ant 
Hacked ! he called. ” Where are you ? ” 

She did not answer, so he slopped across the ha 
and looked mlo (lie front sitling-mom. 

Oh, there you are, 1 say, Euclid, is it becaii! 
you doubt whether Martin is at all odour-blind tlu 
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\ set yourself against him? Is that the rca- 
I ? 

' Set myself against him ! " she cried. " What 
—what do you mean ? " 

* I mean over this last drawing, this Dixon's " 

Iclenly he felt it all petty, too petty for speech, 
v himself put in the position of a mail who argues 
jr a pinprick. * _ 

' I can't understand how you think I am set 
linst him," said she when I10 stopped. " I merely 
ted you to write and advise lum, as a father 
mid.' It is dearly a. very objectionable paper." 

‘ His drawing is not objectionable," replied Mr. 
lir. 

‘ I did not say it was." 

'No, no quite so. But I mean — why this 
linage against him because of what is 011 the 
;U— and never a word of ' Well done 1 ' over 
at he did ? " 

‘ Oh, come now," she said. " I. told you I liked 
l am very much hurt that you should think 
tli a foolish thought as that I am set against 
11. I am his mother— thinking affectionately of 
. good." 

Sir. Mojr looked with puzzled eyes at his wife, 
ir expression, as she spoke, was not to him th< 
pression of one moved by affection. 

' Uh-iiu I Uh-hu ! " lie grunted, and departs 
un to his don. All lie had done, by returninj 
.is to the subject, was to let her know that he was 
ving troubled thoughts. And she wished him to 
vo troubled thoughts. She was punishing him— 

■ what she knew best. 

Mr. Moir went, back to his correspondence feeling 
greatly puzzled as before, feeling also that his wife 
d not been, as he would say, frank with him. He 
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seemed to understand her less the longer he jj, 
with her. But his sense of honour kept him ft 
lying to her. When, a few days later, she sni 
''Did you write to Martin about working for tl 
indecent journal ? ” ho looked at her thoughtful!' 

" I did not," he answered. " Am! I am not go 
to. That matter is settled." 

She enjoyed this grim-spoken reply for a monte 
The primitive in her relished the, tone, lie was 
Man. Tito Thing under that big chest had silem 
her, and she did not show pique at being so silenci 
she enjoyed being spoken to thus. But Kbonc 
did not enjoy speaking so. lie felt a. stab at 
own heart, oven while he spoke, hearing his o 
voice. Site ceased to he friend, equal. These w 
not terms on which he was happy to remain w 
her. 

But Mrs. Moir recovered of that domination, a 
felt strongly the impulse that was growing aim 
like a demoniacal possession ; it had been mirtu: 
in secret for so long. Ami one day, when her h 

band was at business, she wrote to Martin a 1c 

letter with a charming beginning that made him n 
witli thanksgiving avidity. Just at the end she t 
how she had seen the " Dixon's Blazes," and in ) 
motherly interest in his work had looked for 
frames to put it in, found one, but, she explained 
was too small, ami so she had begun to cut them 
gin— which was at any rate too big at the butte 
She told how the print had come loose, and Ik 
seeing the gross jests on the hack, her heart v 
wined that her son should make, a living by world 
r such papers. And as Martin had not yet, I 
r. Moir, decided that his mother was not alwj 
sU-meaning (if sometimes unwise), not really sw 
and adorable (as she was still to him what a mot) 
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to all sons with a capacity for reverence), . that 
Iter thrust him miserably from work for many 
ays. It worried him, vexed him, haunted him. 
oolisfily, unable to dismiss the letter, he carried it 
i ])is pocket. There it reposed, where, every time 
B put his hand in, lie touched it. There was some- 
)jng moody in his nature, as in his mother’s. 

A pity that Martin, seeing he could not laugh like 
ahn, did not destroy that epistle as a first step 
ward forgetting it. Instead he brooded upon it 
ir days, and the upshot was that one afternoon, 
liable to work, and feeling too dismal to visit his 

lends in search of ease -lest, instead, he depress 

K>m — he must needs take, out the letter and read 
»ain those last lines. And suddenly he went (as 
ie American student of Mary’s, Theodore Reynolds, 
buklsay) " off the handle,” dashed the letter to the 
jor, and gave a cry, an agonised blasphemy— then 
iddcnly sat down, holding his head. Something 
1 his head seemed to give way at that incontinent 
lout. Them came a rapping at his door, and his 
oighbour's voice, agitatedly, asked if anything 
as wrong. He opened the door and assured the 
ilicitous neighbour that all was well. 

“ But I thought I heard you yell I ” 

"Must have been somebody in the Court,” said 
(artin. 

The neighbour eyed him doubtfully, and lured him 
at for a ramble. * And Martin won’t, feeling it was 
ivisahle-- -feeling that he must be careful. What- 
/cr it was that, had happened inside his head, it 
mst not happen again. 


11 




HOOK III. 




CHAPTER I. 

was in London (when he was twenty-six) instead 
in Glasgow that Martin Moil*, bone of contention, 

xin-centre he know not why — set up his easel, 

, to be exae.t, his drawing-table. London was the 
ace appointed because he received a commission 
design a number of drawings for a book on that 
:y. The publisher who commissioned had been 
cping an eye on his work for some time, and wrote 
him, care of one of the journals that published 
awinfis from his pen. From his fifth-floor student's 
iclio in the Court of Many Noises, Martin came 
London, then, to " set up in practice," as young 
icodoro Reynolds, of Noo Yawk, phrased it in his 
ccch at the farewell supper. The payment for 
esc drawings seemed altogether out of relation to 
c gush of the publisher, who clapped Martin on 
e shoulder, told him that he had a great future, 
at he was a genius, and further opened up his heart, 
pressing himself as one devoted to art ; indeed 
was only his devotion to art— and Martin’s art— 
at had made him consider for so much as two 
conds the publishing of such a book. He feared 
at it would be a dead failure financially. Only 
r art’s sake was he willing to risk. But for art’s 
ke lie was eager to attempt the forlorn hope. For 
e merit of the work that he knew Martin would 
i and for the pride of producing, he was willing to 

82(5 
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lose money on the book --*' and you must come an 
see my wife.” 

I am not Cod, to judge, t have my own opintoi 
But of course it is possible, just possible, that who 
clover men can be twiddled and diddled like tha 
moist-handed, shifty-eyed old gentlemen should e 
right ahead and diddle them. 

And that was only a beginning of his expcrieiu 
of " business.” 

Then*, was, anon, the case of Mr. Guile, of Guile, 
Co., the dealers. Marlin had trusted him dospil 
the constant evasion of his eyes, and an instim 
that hade him beware. This gentleman sold, sot 
said, for five guineas, one of Martin's pastels. \] 
took a fifteen per cent, commission, as arranged, npo 
that sale. Later on Martin was introduced to tt 
owner of this pastel by a common friend, and quit 
accidentally, or casually, the price paid for it w 
mentioned. 

" Twenty guineas 1 ” cried Martin. 

" I think so,” said the owner. “ Or was : 
twenty-five ? I’ll just verify it. Oh, you artists! 

Tie opened his desk and consulted a’ receipt file. 

” Yes— twenty guineas,” lie. said. 

Martin merely nodded and changed the subjee 
Fifteen guineas and a fifteen pur cunt, commissio 
upon five guineas had Guile made on this pastcl—fc 
which the artist received live guineas less the fiftce 
per cent, commission I lie fell; he could not cor 
front Guile with tills ; also the artist’s shame ti 
being " bilked ” aided to cover the commercial man 1 
sharp practice. Still Martin Muir had his console 
don. He told himself that: this episode let him sc 
that twenty guineas could lie obtained for a pash 
by him. Splendid 1 he was gel ling on 1 

Then there was an altogether charming publish* 
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folio asked him to design a cover for a certain 
publication. Martin did his best, posted the cover 
to him, and received a most gracious letter — not too 
flattering — not at all condemnatory, but suggest- 
ing another theme. Martin tried again, spurred by 
working for one who could appreciate his work — 
the objection to the first study being not at all on 
the grounds of any artistic kick. This second he 
submitted. But the publisher had another " idea/’ 
ge was intensely sorry that he had approached, Mar- 
jin before having come to a final decision as to 
foliat he wanted. Would Martin oblige him by 
(halting another ? Martin did. It was accepted 
with great pleasure, and the cheque forwarded by 
return. Martin, moved by feelings of dislike to 
trouble one who had been so appreciative, by feelings 
)i fear of giving offence, did not request the return of 
the first two designs. Some months later an art 
critic (one of the few in London who did himself 
nake any marks 011 paper with a brush) congratu- 
lated him thus : 

" I was down at our friend Dublin's place last 
week, and saw those two beautiful things lie has of 
purs." 

v Upon inquiry, " those two beautiful things " were 
jxplaincd as the drawings which Martin didn't like 
;o ask back again for fear of seeming — what was it ? 
^mercenary, mean ? (A ray of moonlight, as a 
French poet has said, seems to be in tin; brains of 
inany of those artist people.) These two studies 
foould hoi]) to decorate the publisher's house for 
•he present ; and later perhaps (for it is the dream 
)f most artists that what has been filched from 
jhem will one day be esteemed highly even in the 
;narkot~plaee) bring in a pocketful of guineas to 
(he publisher's family. It was surely more than 
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the optimist in Martin Moir that said: M Well 
shows what lie thinks of them.’' 1 

Thun there was that dealer who took from Mar 
one day all that he had in his st udio. He was 
sell on commission. But week followed we 
month followed month, and lie sold nothing, \ 
leaving Paris Martin had asked his father not 
continue sending him an allowance ; he wanted 
make his own way. lie wanted lo feel t hat he \\ 
self-supporting. Mr. Muir hail replied that her 
predated tins aim, hut would only agree to stoppi 
the allowance if Martin promised to send for m 
tury aid should lie not " forge ahead " as quickly 
he ’hoped to : ” one must serve an apprentin'sliir 
wrote Mr. Moir. Now when Barter (the dealer 
question) did not sell, and still didn't sell, Marl 
began to worry, lie paid a visit to the dealer, ai 
diffidently told that quiet, nervous, shifty yom 
gentleman of his position. 

“ We must have patience,” said Harter. "One 
these days you wilt sell. I have implied, faith." 

" Are you perhaps asking too much t " said Mo 
tin. " For the present perhaps you might tal 
the ” 

" I must not depreciate your value,” answer* 
the dealer, " Still, 1 umleistand your position, 
tell you what I will do. 1 will pay you down wh; 
money you would like just now/’ 

'"that is too good of you," said Martin, "whe 

you have not sold. H is advancing ” 

"Well, if you are a man of honourable scmpli 
like that -and I admire you for your feeling," ai 
swored the dealer 1 will lmy them from you. 
will run the risk of selling some day. ( )f course,")) 
added, " l cannot offer you nearly as much as 
am asking for them.” 
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" I quite understand that," said Martin. " This 
really very good of you." 

So he came by some money, and paid his bills 
id was told, when he paid them, that it would 
\ pleasant if everyone was as prompt ! There 
uc story seemed to end. To Martin's intelligence 
here it ended ; but Barter had a different vision ’ 
To his studio in Chelsea (where he was not pro- 
fited, according to the terms of agreement, like 
/ilson 111 Glasgow, from sleeping) there came, one 
iy, an old friend. The grey-haired proprietress of 
ie lower front rooms of the house in which he 
orked and lived, opened his door, and putting her 
>ad round said : " Yes— you are there, Mr. Moir " 
" Yes. What " 

"Somebody to see you,” she said, and disap- 
Hired. 

Next moment Mrs. Harringway advanced into 
,e rpom. 

"Oh I You I " he cried. 

" I've found you at last 1 " she said. She looked 
telly any older after the years. " Do you know 
•w I found you, Martin ? I’ve been to the people 
10 published the London book. Your father gave 
3 your address. I met him at an exhibition of 
dungs in Glasgow the other day. He gave me 
■ur address. But I lost. it. And then I remcm- 
red the publisher's " 

His father had told her about the drawings ! His 
:hcr attended exhibitions of etchings I God bless 
11 1 

" You have a flue father, Martin, a fine father," 

2 said, reading Ills expression rightly. " There is 
nothing pathetic in the way he has set himself to 
tsh art, I understand it. I was so set against 
'ginald going in for art at first ” Martin 
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staved at her. astonished. “ r hud a lesson 01 
day — novel* mind hmv and I. made haste to a' 
predate Reginald before tlus art critics did, I w : 
only just in time. It would ha ve broken my Uea 
if he had thought 1 only worshipped his succcs 

Of course your mother poor woman ! Dear, dea: 

How absurd I As if Rbenezer Moir ■KbenezerMoi: 
--would over have a mistress 1 " She, sat dow 
" Ridiculous I Do you know the work of a worn: 
called Jessie Ray ? 

" Yes — I do," answered Marlin. 

° That's my opinion of it loo," she said, smilin 
" Rosa Ronliour goes pale beside Paul Potter — . 

41 Oli, it’s not because she's a woman that I dor 
rave about her stuff, " lie replied. 14 In other ai 
women have- - •" 

44 Don’t quote Sappho to me ! " cried Mrs. Ilarrin 
way. ” IPs her name and antiquity I Her man 
scripts that remain are cliietly holes. It is absurd 
cite her. It is a lot of worshipping men that ha 
put her on a pedestal." 

44 1 wasn’t: going to cite her," said Martin, ldug 
ing. 44 1 was thinking of Hie Inquest of them 5 
Christina Rossetti seems to me as big a poet as) 
brother, though he gave us less. You know tl 
poem that ends : 4 A King dwelt in Jerusalem’? 

44 My dear Marlin Moir, Pm not in a mood 
listen to encomiums of women. I'm bored \vi 
women. We have some idiotic women in Glasgi 
— but London l Women have been so belauded 
you men down the years that the inevitable li 
happened. Thu women who feel inclined are 1 
having just as over-praised children behave. Th 
are getting very had, and very cheeky, and me 
illy than ever. Christina Kossetti, did you ea; 
A:s, of course I admire dear Tiny Russet ti—fi 
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jl'ni bored by these silly women. What a jolly place 
.behind, she wont on. “ Some of these Chelsea 
Hjro ses are charming. WJiat a fascinatingly gnarled 

pile opened the rearward door wide and stood in 
the doorway looking out. He wanted to ask her 
ivlmt she meant by : " As if Ebenezcr Moir would 
aver have a mistress But somehow ho could not 
-delicacy, or ultra-delicacy, sensitiveness, or ultra- 
lensitivcness, as one sties it— prevented him. 

“ Have you heard of your mother recently ? " she 
Sited. * 

" Just a line or two. Father writes more." 

“Your dear mother is growing religious. I do 
^el so sorry— I say such stupid things , to people 
sometimes, and I'm afraid I hurt her last time I 
Jaw her. She had some other guests at the time, 
mu I always ft >('l nervous among strange people ” 
Martin was astonished, She did not look as if she 
yould be nervous anywhere. “And when I was 
eaving I said to a woman, who had been talking a 
ot about the decay of religion, and the revival of 
t--l was quite flustered, and she looked at me so 
trnngely — I meant to say: ‘Remember me to 
-our brother when you see him/ and I said : ‘ Re 
lumber me to God/ Oh, Martin, 1 felt so stupid 
our dear mother seemed to think I did it inten 
jonally, even though I explained it was a lapsu: 
ngiKC, through having heard so much, and so mti- 
uitei ( y, about God’s views, don't you know? Oh, 
say,” she broke out, and walked to the nmntel- 
tece, ' there's that original, is it ? Funny man I 
he note made for the block-maker is still in the 
>rnor I I’m glad you get back your originals,” 

It was the drawing of “Old Ago and Rags 
Inch Mrs. Moir had said was a mockery of age. 


>i 
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"What pity you have, Martin/' said Mrs. Hai 
ringway, looking at it. “ What pity I " jjj 
mother's words- so different from tliesn — «am 
back to mind and stung him again. Mrs. Hairing 
way puckered her ageing eyes at. the drawing m 
murmured : " A man who lias that sense of pit; 
is denied, I suppose, the eapaeity to laugh atpeopf 
who persecute him. lie won't he able to disims 
idiots who laugh at him or at his work. He wil 
pity them instead. I am just getting old enougl 
to understand these t hings now. A man who i 
civilised has a rough time among the semi-civilised 
That’s why we send our semi civilised to figh 
savages, the civilised would be wiped out. Th 
savage can be in awe of the semi civilised ; but wliil 
tire civilised is being sorry for the savage, the saw 
would bo putting on the tiro to roast him for til 
feast/' 

Having relieved herself of these phrases, she sa 
down to sip tea and nibble sandwiches and tell o 
her life now that her husband bad re! ired. She \va 
seeing the world, as she said, before she must Icav 
it. Places she had read of she was now, at last 
visiting: had been to Iceland and to Arizona 
to Canada and Japan. “ We couldn't afford it wlici 
wc were young/ she explained. " We've waitci 
forty years for our real honeymoon trip but wear 
having it now 1— having these little trips before th 
long one. Oh, well, I hope I may en joy the lonj 
one as well. Well 1 I must go.* 1 And she rose 
agile, and dusted the bread-crumbs from her lap out 
side the. hack door, for the sooty sparrows. 

Martin wanted to go all the way with her to h? 
lotel at Charing Cross, 1ml she would not hear of ft 
She fascinated him, this old lady with the wrinkle 
and the rings, the foolish speeches and the sww 
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; MIL. - /w 11 .1 icui. j. no sight of the Chenil 

;allery gave her hack her lost sense of latitude and 
tfifiitude. 

"Oh!” she cried. "I know where I ami I 
ime down hero once with Reginald to see some 
iuigs by James Pryde m that Gallery over there 
bat was some tune ago now. There were no pic- 
ire palaces in King's Road then I Do you ever 
i to them ? 17 

" Rather I ” 

She nodded and laughed. 

" So do 1 1 ” ste said, and bit liar lip, gave her 
onlders a quick little shrug and looked at the des- 
latioii board on a motor-'bus that clattered to a 
mdstill beside them. " This is mine.” 

" I think I must come with you,” he said. 

No, no go back and work. Good-bye — bless 
u ! 


“ What a mother to have 1 ” thought Martin 
.tolling her enter the ’bus— elderly, wrinkled! 
Hiding, with all her frill-frails and her pink com- 
oaon, and interest in tilings that mattered. 
f-Ier bus sped on to Sloano Square, turned this 
y and that, rushed along the polished wooden 
ys, and at last came to a long halt while the driver 
ik the bonnet off and stuck his head inside, and 
i car rattled and throbbed intermittently. To 
>p herself from growing nervous (London traffic 
'ays made Mrs. Harringway feel as if she had 
n drinking too much tea), she fell to studying 
life upon the pavements. They had stopped 
idc a large hull, with bills on either side of the 
irway. She puckered her eyes to read them, 
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foH: for her lorgnon, anti was distracted snddj 
tlie street P ;L( ' !UdS )y an ;i ' lvjl,,< ' in F personage 
“Now what's the mailer I ” she said "He 
a Sikh coming along ! Oh I And a little Armor 
belund him I And — What can it he ? H ( . ro C0) 

Persia I 1 '”’ *“ I,Urpl ° !lnd fino Jim ' n merely ‘out 

II: was a " Congress of Nations "—-or. in ot 
words, it was one man representing a small soci 
m a nation here, another represent mg another 
eiety in a nation there, another reprosentiue 
soeiyty m a iiaUonyonder -aM come (o the cap! 
of the world to aid in the bringing ahoul: of wor 
wide fraternity. Mrs. llamugway read again | 
p M C ^r. s 0,1 (,, Ibor side of the door. 

“This is the sort of tiling Marlin's mother woi 
revel m," site considered. " Why I Them she is 
It was indeed Mrs. Moir, and with lier was a lit 
woman, with Ingli eheek-hones, fiery eyes, clench 
hsts, am a kind of hookey walk, talking viporom 
as she strutted along, giving force to her talk I 
uihhing m the air before her with clenched lain 
Slt "!'M, throttled an inane i 
M,« ° A l !! np ! mt *,* f 11,0 11 lu tor- 'hi is and In 

M s fc... n‘ y ‘ ? Sl,,! l'»>kinK 

InM V 1 « lu f' “’"IP'UHOII ns limy walked to t] 

mount 7 " tl " 1 “'"I Ixwrn i 

" oil yes I have mot Him woman ! " tlimui 
Mrs. Harnngway, " That's the mvm! m Z, tt 
clmrdi-attcnder :u„l yah-l.o,, inau-Wei' Awf 
'ombn.at.en l A sweet ol.l mui.l is vel-y 2 

.r t and wimlow-snmshliuf spit 

a is too harsh a blond of self-iighti’ousness mii 
tolerance 1 Better bo off with the old love hefof 
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•hey arc on with the new hate ! It makes them 
Contradict themselves so much.” She looked at 
VIrs. Moir’s companion critically. " She has the 
■tearing of 11 char-lady, though she lias never 
■hawed 1 ” she mused. “ No — it is wrong. A char- 
ady's air of charring is right, A woman who has 
tot charred and looks like a char-lady has some- 
hing far wrong in her. I wonder if that too sen- 
itive young man, who looked at me with such 
flection when he said good-bye (bless him), would 
iity her, Very likely he would 1 ” 

The motor-omnibus gave a series of half-leaps 
nd went on again. The conductor came in chirp- 
ig : " All fares, please.” 

All well ! I hope Martin docs not know,” she 
ondered. *' She has not been to sec him yet, 
nd she has not told him she is coming to London, 
r he would have mentioned it when I asked if 
0 heard much of her. It might drive a sensitive 
illow like Martin Moir to all sorts of Lethean 
[discretions . 11 She shuddered at the thought. 
Mercenary depravity is bad, but sensitive de- 
ravity ” 

Yet her observations did uot lead her to imagine, 

5 she sat there thinking of Mrs. Moir, that that lady 
oulcl not call on Martin, even after the Race Ques- 
011 had been settled, though she had not callec 
store. 

" And how was Martin looking ? " Mr. Moir asked 
hen his wife returned to Glasgow. He had wel- 
imcd her warmly. Things had been going, he 
louglit, quite comfortably, quite comfortably in- 
»d of late. 

Her lace showed a kind of placid gloating. 

" I did not see him/* she said, and as she raised 
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her head in replying, and her lips tightened, he recog- 
nised that that inexplicable, acerbity of hers wj 
again in the ascendancy. There was a glint, in U 
eyes such as is in the eyes of fanatics, a glint thaj 
would only harden before, any logical and qutot di| 
cushion oi its cause. " 1 was with Miss fanner,! 
she lidded, slow and deliberate, “ and he does no] 
like Miss Tanner." She had the air, having ftre< 
that off, of : " Now I An; you going to break oil] 

and rage at a Sinclair and a woman ? ” 1 

Evidently, while Mr. Moir (hough!; things weri 
“ going quite comfortably,” Hie old trouble had out 
been held in abeyance. Perhaps, really, what In 
wife had wished him to say when she announced tliij 
slio was going to London with Miss Tanner was tlia 
she must not go— that Miss 'fanner was an objee 
tionablo woman. Hut Mr. Moir did not dnmincq 
He was utterly unlike the picture of Man held nj 
by Miss Tanner (end Miss Lane, a ml Lady Sporriu 
and all that ilk) as their hefe noire. 1 le < lid not brea! 
out. He did not say anything at, ell. lie did no 
light, He took the blow. 

She had still to let Martin know that she ha 
been in London. His father would not tell hiir 
Never mind. She could wait for that rovena 
Martin was to be punished for slighting her friends 
Alone In his den, Mr, Moir had many thoughts 
They had to do with motherhood and fatherlioot 
He lacked self-righteousness, so dhl not think !i 
hud been a particularly worthy father. He waste 
to be. He looked back witli great, regret on hi 
arly opposition to Martin's aims, and tried to gai 
rse by considering that that early opposition ( 
is had been all for the boy’s good. Once he tse 
.e had been wrong ho had tried to make amends 
He had oven hoped, when Martin went off to Paris 
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:hat it might be some time before the young man 
became self-supporting, so that he might still send 
jim an allowance. To do so made him feel as 
f he atoned. “I did not see him. I was with 
ifiss Tanner, and he does not like Miss Tanner." It 
iclioed and echoed in his mind. lie could hardly 
ielieve it. There was a malevolence, a vindictive- 
less in the speech that had made him feel that all 
irotest was hopeless. Yes, there had been a malevo- 
encu against Martin’s life all the time, he thought, 
^-that’s what it was, malevolence, on the part of 
lie mother, from the fust moment that the boy's 
iims were made clear. “ I did not see him. I was 
jfith Miss Tanner, and lie does not like Miss Tanner." 
fills was very, very bad. He thought of going 
Sack tojier and saying quietly: “ Rachel, how do 
foil think Martin would feel if he heard you had been 
a London and not gone to see him ? Suppose he 
iearcl of it, what might be the effect on him ? The 
ioy cares for you still — as I do, God knows why 1 — 
xid a thing of that kind would be enough to plunge 
ven an unsensitivc man into debauchery." Yes, 
ie would go and say all that to her, quietly, She 
night listen to it. He rose. Then lie sat down 
;gain. "No, never mind. He is away now. Joint 
3 away. We are alone. I can stand it all. It r 
Etrdly likely that Martin will hear of it." 

“ I did not see him. I was with Miss Tanner, an 
0 does not like Miss Tanner" The slow, eve 
irefvilly-enunciated phrase echoed again. 

By God 1 I will go and speak to her. It's ? 
r onder to me that Martin has not gone all to the 
evil already. Slie had a lesson before — over that 
wdel. No ; I won't say anything. If I did 
beak to her so— suggest how she might plunge 
far tin into dissipation— she would only have some 
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>partan for the sake of those Glasgow drawings' that 
ire to bo.” 

<« j?inc I Fine ! ” said his father, reading the 
ettcr, and he looked so cheerful for days thereafter 



speech, so much did she feel defeated here. But 
intil site could devise a plan by which to regain a 
iense of victory she turned again to the absent 


UU UUi 

She had not heard from him now for a long time ; 
nil, under this additional strain at home, she wrote 
3 him to ask why ho ignored her. It was a very 
fleet letter. In it, at least, there were neither sly 
lirusts at these things that she knew he esteemed, 
or open and deliberate taunts. The epistle was 
/holly loving, and designed to draw from him a full 
ntl unprotected account of his doings. There was 
i0 t in it even condemnation for having left her 
itteriess so long. It was more of a purring letter, 
raving a few lines, than a letter railing against the 
tour ignoring of her existence. She said nothing of 
laving berm to London. Altogether sweetly she 
vruto, aiul signed : “ As always, your loving mother, 
iacliol Sinclair Moir." 

; Now Martin had abstained from writing to her 
or some time, abstained because lie was working 
yell ; because lie had never been working better’; 
localise, always, now, when he took pen in hand to 
kite to his mother all his instincts were against it. 
Ho felt as an utter stranger to her. It seemed as if 
jveu in writing to her he laid himself open to her 
itrophying influence ; she had so often sent lum 
liters’ of dire influence. He was perfectly well 
Iware tlmt if tiis father had ever written to lnm as 
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she had frequently written there would liavobei 
long since, an end to nil correspondence with hi 
Yet affection was hard to and even still, wl] 
lie i'elt that lie lia«l lo protect himself from j 
mother, lie had affection for her. But now lie sto 
in dread of her. They wen* so far apart that hokiv 
not what to say ; and hr could not write fully and 
friendly fashion, the while lie tried to prepare hi 
self to' take, unmoved, her reply, if that reply \\ 
written in one of her grim moods. So he delay 
and delayed, and told himself that lie would rci 
to her when she wrote again. Her letter might gl 
him something to say. 

And nrnv, when her lei ter arrived, he held it in | 
hand mid did not open it. lie looked at thowriti 
on the envelope. It seemed lo have moiince in: 
regular, Italian slope, its fault It ■ssnrss, rigidity, 
seemed, indeed, written with a steel pen, And 
was working as lie had never worked before, 'flu 
might he in this letter something lo pul: him off 1 
work, something lo disorder his life, He feared 
open it. lie had to prolerl himself. Blahs from 
foe are trivial, from a hieml they are painful, fro 
kindred they are. terrible. Perhaps lie was t 
sensitive- -as John lmd told him, as Wilson, yea 
ago, had told him bill, with a memory of form 
letters in his mind, he walked to his stove, openi 
the door, put the letter inside, set. a match to: 
and, us it humeri- •" Woman," said he, “ wind ha 
I to do with thee V " And lie went on with liiswor 

Tile decision at last made, and taken, his woi 
progressed so that he regretted the decision not i 
all, not even when, homing to hie, studio one Stilurd: 
night, lie heard a. group at a corner wrangling and 
voice came forth from it ; " All I But: '<> slid r 
member his mower is always ’in umvver ” -and 
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chorus of voices, male and female, answered : “ Yus, 
mate, that’s right.” No — tin: decision he did not 
regret ; but at chance reminders of his own “ do- 
mestic -trouble ” — such as that of these voices over- 
heard— he regretted the need for his decision. His 
mother, as she was, was so different from the mother 
)f his young days, the mother of the days before he 
pined individuality. 

Two more letters in her hand, that arrived during 
he next three weeks, he treated similarly— and thus, 
istho first letter lie had selected to ignore, after all 
heso years, contained no words that her son could 
t all object to, Mrs. Moir was able to quote to 
crscif from Shakes] ware (under the misconception 
hat it was from the Psalms) : " Sharper than a scr- 
ent's tooth it is to have a thankless child.” Thus 
as she able to wear the air of one cruelly treated 
y the son she had home— indeed, it is highly 
robablo tha t she did truly esteem herself so treated, 
here are two sides to every story; and who shall 
il which is the. true one ? 



CHAPTKR II. 


But then, after all, ii: pleased Mrs, Muir to consido 
herself as a woman with a grievance. it was comint 
to bn second nature to her to Ins saury for herself-, 
to seek, to niako, or to imagine cause for scslf-nitv 
when HuHiciunt causa; was lacking. " Most of us" 
said Mrs. Ilarringway once. " arc mononmumes^ 
and not all of usi, who arc, are a wan; of i >ur condition " 
When, in about the fourth month of the silence 
between her and her husband, Sarah Lanes in whom 
she lmd been greatly interested for years, even pay; 
hitf her fees and giving her pocket-money while she 
studied ambulance work with a view, it was under- 
stood, to go forth as a medical missionary) told Mrs; 
Moir that she felt it her duty to stay at home, after 
all, as her family needed her, Mrs. ‘Moir received a 
shock. It is doubtful if Miss Lane ever really in- 
tended to go forth bandaging and proselytising any 
peoples, whether of ebony or ivory, but she believed 
now that the intention had been' mil ; for she too 
i ike £ t0 baulked. " .1 >uty " was a sacred word 
to Mrs, Moir, and she bore the disappointment 
bravely. But when a month later news came that 
Miss Lane, whom duty to her kindred had so recently 
estiained from going out to medical missionary 
i ' ii » • { her home duties to marry— 
ul al1 tl,w without a won! to Mrs. Moir, without 
much as a little cardboard box through tho post 
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;is the Riviera.,” lie was won I. to say to such putten 
those of attenuated bankhu; accounts. 

Mrs. Moir was not allop.cllier a spe 'led child 1 
piiminp to show prey in her hair, She felt l^ 
iio\y Hint her husband had ended the silence — t 
silence in which he had Seemed to lie master, S 
did not waul: lo po to the Riviera.- -the >uph to 
sure she would not object lo a. ehanpo of resident 
The old house at l.anpside had been unpkasa 
to her, she admitted (when doctor and huslia 
were gentle lo her), ever siuee. the lufmimry « 
finished, and from Hie rearward windows of (jnoei 
holme it could be seen, inhabiled. It uimle 1 
miserable a preat barracks of bandages and a 
meats. She acknowledged lha.l she would like an 
home. So when Mr. Moir. alter scout inp in t 
suburbs for several days, without a word lo her, 
that he inipht pive her “ a. pleasant surprise,” si 
a house which he thouphl mipld please, a pleasa 
house with lawns and pardons, on the way 
Boarsden, beyond Marvlnll, he earned her tlier 
for a day’s drive, and asked how she liked it from t 
brouphain. It charmed her; whereupon he st 
Rested that limy pet l he key -, and took lluou|»li 
The inside pleased her- and thither they removed 
Mrs. Moir now felt much happier. Her hnsba 
made no mention of Marlin, who had been the car 
of the I. oiip Silence. But lie did not treat. Imras 
lie bare any enmity. They had coma hack upon 
easy footiup without any Uuashiiip out of the cthi 
of the incident that had severed them. He It 
piven her no " piece of his mind ” when he. spo 
again, thanks to her breakdown. One little (lou 
slid had, however. How much did her liusbundai 
her son have in common ? She had written thri 
to Marlin, and no replies had conic. He « 
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writing to his father — that, she knew. It occurred 

0 her that no letter hud come to her since her 
,onclon visit ; though, to be sure, a letter had 
eemed due— -and overdue —before that visit. But 
overdue " was not the word for this lack of re- 
tying to her last, letters. He was alive — and 
goring her. Perhaps lie had heard that r,ho had been 

1 London without either advising him of her coming 
r seeking him out. Someone who saw her might, 
erhaps, have told him. But would lie believe 
hat lie might be told without verifying the allega- 
on? Surely her son would never 'do that 1 All ! 
;ut perhaps lie had seen her 1 

M!r. M011* kepi: off the dangerous ground. It 
icmcd that, his ageing years were, after all, going 
i bo none so had. I Us wife was now again, as lie 
oulcl say, " decent." His sons were both a credit 
j him. Anon his wife would perhaps take still 
lotlier step toward sweetness, and as well as be- 
g comfortable together they would he happy. It 
ould " all blow over." Women have their frailties, 
id have to be treated tenderly. He had seen, in 
s lifetime, examples of spasmodic happiness in 
arriages. He had known of people happy in their 
itirtsiup, bickering in middle life, happy again 
hen their children had grown up and left them 
one. He would have liked to be happy always ; 
cm was a feeling of emotion, silly emotion, un- 
asoning emotion, about such hot-and-nokl alli- 
iccs that aroused his disgust. Still — there was 
uch to he. t hankful for. One thing lie would not 
I, He would not interfere between his wife and 
cir younger sou. 1 Ie would not ask Martin, in any 
ttcr, why he no longer wrote to his mother— -nor 
Ivise him to do so, Nor would he discuss Martin 
;th her. Time was a groat pacifier. Bickerings 
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were too much reminiscent of the lower amnia 
As life went — as marriages went- -doubtless ho h 
a great ileal— yes, a great deal- ---to be thankful fo 

Wliile he was still in t his condit ion of mind, hew 
had never known illness all his life, never taken a 
medicine beyond once, after a. trip to the Continc 
when German foods had upset him, a glass of bran 
and arrowroot (and that, too, proscribed by 
doctor, but by a friend on 'Change), big, ha 
hearty Pen Moir went down with an attack of n 
and genuine influenza. And somewhat as lie h 
forgiven his wife her sins when she look to bed 
vexation, did she now, as he lay prone, wit h inllucn: 
feel that she would bate, to the. day of her deal 
anyone who spoke slightingly of him. Such an 
experience was it to see him lying in bed wi 
burning eyes, parched lips, stubbly beard, that! 
heart was m a llntlerall the while, seemed to l>u afle 
in tears- -a nr l' no sick man ever received his potio 
when lie awakened so promptly as Pen Moir. " l 
him sleep," was the doctors chief advice, " let h 
sleep away the influenza." So Mrs. Moir order 
felt slippers for herself and for both housemaids 
although it pained her ankles to wear heclli 
slippers. 

The pain in her ankles, indeed, seemed to her 
one proof of her devotion. And as heslept aw 
the first days of -the. attack - 1 he Real Thing, Inf 
enza with a capital, a baleful and horrid influent 
no mere chill bombastically misname red -s 
thought over her life more deeply than was li 
wont, discovering for herself the springs of mai 
->f her actions that she had traced before no fartli 
han the surface. Eventually, sitting in the litl 
ipstairs sitting-room, its door open so that s 
loulcl hear if her husband moved, she fumbled awi 
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back on her path of life to the month* r 

tain's birth at Millport. At ttotilSnttf 

vj f 1 y° tllrned she sat down to think 

iow. xlicic had conic on the srwi o « 

lessie Ray-ami Miss Jessie R ay it was (ev “’ w hen 
ts Mmr did not admit it to herself) whowasatthe 
aclc of almost every skmnislx in the Moir Sge 



CLIAITKK 111. 


Jkhsik Kay was the young woman of KbeiiezorMo 
calf-love, nothing more. Hum lluil -the object o( 
early blend of passion and adoration. S bo was 
qviintosKontiol woman when ho first saw Unit won 
wore adorable, heard Hie music of Hie spheres ini 
frou-frou of a. frock. Jessie, a laughing, tinncii 
eyed maid, found I lie young adoring Hen iiinusii 
and hud not despised him. It Haltered her to 
courted so seriously, even if the wooer was dro 
hut whim his attentions became too publicly none 
(what had Men to hide ever, or (o be ashamed of 
she gave him to understand that Ik- was a hero, a 
so, rather than bore the object of his adoration i 
hi; explained tin* resignation to himself in tin 
years, though perhaps, also, his pride was touch 
to the abatement of his ardour by her snub), 
resigned from the croquet club where (hey m< 
Also lie cease, d to call fur her brother to go o 
walking, As a matter of fact, the brother h; 
always wearied Men ; but by taking a walk with th 
wearisome brother lie managed to be asked lion 
to supper, and so saw Jessie. 

The amour died its natural death. When tl 
Rays removed from Glasgow lo Kdiuhmgli it to 
already near an end. Their lemoval gave a las 
flicker of youthful anguish to his heart, lie wral 
to Jessie, begging her not to forget him. She replie 
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hat so far from forgetting her brother's friend, she 
wild always remember him with a Christmas card 
iter all, he considered,, he deserved this “ brother’s 
lend " ; for lie had made shameless use of that 
t'other. That was the end of it— when Ebenezer 
as twenty. Five years later he was grateful to 
cssic for liavmg forgotten her promise, for four 
jars, to remember him with a Christmas card ; for 
achei Sinclair, graceful, engaging, with thin lips, 
«lids drooping iit the outer corners, exquisite 
irriage, rippling laugh, had suddenly shown him 
iat the Jessie Kay attachment had been merely 
bat ho now called calf-love, 

Ebenezer awakened interest in Rachel. He had 
certain distinction. Hu was a fine, big fellow. 
;oplo spoke admiringly of his appearance. He 
tokened more than interest. He had a businoss 
Glasgow, a small business that was likely to in- 
saso. Rachel found herself not averse to his 
tendons— and they wore married. There were 
modulus things he thought odd— from his point 
view; but women are women, and lie had, for 
fe, the best of them. A little girl was born, and 
' 8 . Moir was happy. It died, and she was sad. 
it it could not have been any sign of individuality 
the little girl that interested her, for she found 
5 next baby as delightful. That baby was John, 
was after the advent of John that Jessie Ray— 
il Jessie Ray- -drifted back out of the past. 

VIrs. Moir noticed the air of “old friend," the 
•y-good-old-friend air of the meeting, Jessie Ray 
;l gone in for painting. She had exhibited in 
inburgh and Leeds; she made designs for 
Idron's books ; she illustrated volumes of fairy 
2S. They met again in Glasgow, at a friend’s 
ise — an old friend wliu smilingly j;e.cal.lcd the 
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clays of tho croquet dub, with bantering ^ 
not with bantering s])eedi, Mrs. Moir h;ul to • 
Ben all about Jessie when they returned homo • a 
he. told her all lie could tell, smiling at the culf-lc 
of the past. She had a. furrow of pique in her bn 
over tho story. 

But when Jessie Kay turned up at Millport, soi 
months later, Mrs. Moir wav. haughty, She did \ 
feel at all pleased about, this woman who sa.I: on t 
grass above the bcadi, sketch-book on knee, skctc 
ing the children at their donkey rides, the childr 
building sand-castles, the children wading. Shew 
very petulant, had many searching questions 
put to her husband -Hwarehiug questions regardii 
Ebonczer Moir’s feelings toward Jessie in the pa; 
Such queslioiHi are always rather invidious, and pc 
hups the more, unpleasant tin* more deeply t; 
catechised one cares for the ealeeliiser. Mr, Me 
told himself that ail this questioning was due 
his wife’s condition. But when she went the longi 
of suggesting that he knew Jessie Kay was cor 
ing to Millport, and had kept the fact from lie 
lie clung tenaciously to the. explanation, as gent 
as ho could, that not only did lie. not. know, bi 
that, even if lie had known he might; well ha\ 

forgotten to mention it for it could mean nothir 

to him. 

But Mrs. Moir was determined ; and at that st 
must needs toll herself that her husband did prote 
too much, lie, on his side, lavished more than hi 
wonted attention on her, believing that her conditio 
made her thus cranky and increasingly suspicion! 
Years after, when she came into tin; religious cpocl 
'he was wont to say (talking of the serious calUugc 
nothemood) that she had prayed unceasingly tha 
he child about to bo burn inii/ht bn stillborn imlis 
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0is to live for tho glory of God, and doubtless she 
tally thought thou that that was what she had 
byed ; for she. was a very ordinary woman. What 
did actually think at tho time was little else 
'la that she hated tho o.hild because of Jessie Ray. 
fer husband was in love with Jessie— she saw it in 
is eyes when t hey met ; she was sure of it by his 
cry denials. 

If only the thought of humouring his wife had 
juried to Khene/.er Moir earlier in life, thus early 
iced, lie might have; considered it advisable to 
ivent for her a little speech in response to her 
useless questions after the style of : “ Do you 
ire for that woman still? ” or “Tell me, you do 
just a little oa.ro lor Jessie. Ray? ” He might have 
jonsideiyd the advisability of affirming that he did 
jiivc a lingering idtee.lion for Jessie, but was deter- 
iiincd by lhc gra.ee. «if God, or what not, to crush it 
or his wife’s dear sake I She was a woman who, 
iking what some call an “idea” into her head, 
luck to it. Her “ideas” were burrs with the 
cost tenacious spikes. She seemed of a texture par- 
icularly prone to burrs. But as Kbene/.er Moir 
iad evolved no ” ideas,” on his side, of how “to 
eal with women,” as he imagined himself allied to 
comrade merely suffering from a passing and 
tolly natural spleen, lie did not humour her with 
ny such speech. _ Ho simply bore her accusations, 
Diiiccl her allegations -and told himself upon each 
jeasiou, that they came, of her condition. But 
cssio Ray was to be a cat-fish in his sea. 

The child arrived* was dutifully cared for, some- 
mes even more than dutifully*. For sometimes 
broke down, by the unwitting charm of childish 
ays, that air of holding at a distance with which 
10 mothcr-lovo offered to it was misted over. The 
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child was both strong and delicate, like a watc 
But as it grew beyond tin*, years of infancy, and 
childhood, and began to have likes and dislikes, kei 
observers might have noted that Mrs. Moir seemi 
to put. great store on " tins duties of niothc 
hood." 

Her big, iron-introspective husband did not 1 
quire deeply into her dislike for Millport. Tie con 
not forgot her attitude there at the time of Martir 
birth, but lie dung to his belief that it was due 
foible only and he did not connect her dislike ( 
Millport in the following years with the " foible 
She, alas, found in his hunkering after Millport on 
fresh sign of his amour, the amour he denied, 
was, she thought, association of idea that made hi 
wish always to go to Millport. This fancy took i 
the deeper hold because she did not again char, 
him. Secretly she had her opinion, openly s| 
seemed merely to have a causeless dislike for l 
place. But she succeeded in making Millpc 
miserable, and eventually their summer rcsiclcn 
in that island watering-place was sold, bet no o 
think that Rachel believed her husband had ho. 
unfaithful to her. What slur did believe was th 
he had a certain tender loaning toward that worm 
Jessie Ray, and that ho would not: confess it to h< 
would not acknowledge it. To discover these subtl 
ties in his -wife’s mind was beyond Kbenoy.or Moil 
capacity. Had anyone suggested them to him 
would have had a brushing and dismissing gestu 
of his hand, an " Oh, rubbish I ” and a great laiij 
at all hallucinations of potty minds. But even 
icr most affectionate moments Mrs. Moir was nov 
i prey to the belief that sometimes conics to a lov 
—that she has married a man far loo good for ho 
Her great sense of what she called " dignity ,J pi 
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„wi_in the early periods of this green-eyed folly 
Dublin appearance of discord. Yet all along, 

I n Y anything went wrong, anything that set Mrs. 

E a-hronding, she invariably was brought up, at 
! of her brooding, face to face with an effigy of 
Z TMv T ier son, Martin, as we have seen, had 
? "o ibis kink in him. When matters went wrong 
S him and he damned and stormed up and down 
StK> almost always ho lm.l the thought at the 
«k o l is rniml that, his mother was responsible, 
fid so often tried to baulk him that when 
L* baulked him Ills irked mind went hack to her 
. j]w> d ueei i of all baulking. t ... 

j'ssie Kay had disappeared again as comet-hke 
A]u. had .-Lie, and Mrs. Moir > (pondering the fact 
tow at. Bearsdcn, while her husband lay ill) did not 
hink that Kbencwr corresponded ^ with ^ 

limits to her imaginings. Slu. had Uitn m 
Kn wi She was lliessert with a good husband, 
If thoiii'ht. It was Martin that was her mam 
She thought of him often— of liow 
K iifri f way fn.in home, of how lie had helped 

fc , ^i:-himJdr\dsp T us.t, ; ^d 
^’fo"' ^ 0 ,^. 3 ™' the night that he left 

Ei’iki r uS ny i ‘s™ ,i r^sK ™ s 
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you, Dirt Martin write a letter after lie loft here* 
as well as send ii ik l ho telef'inm ? ” 

“ Ho did, but I was loo saddened to speak of it 
She had answered. 44 My heart was broken over it all 
Her husband had looked at her as never befo 
had he looked, and then had said : “ All rig! 
heave mo alone.” And she had heard no more 
it till the oveniiif.;. Ho had taken supper in tow 
with Marlin, she believed, and had arrived hoi 
late. Some of her friends hail been in the drnwiii 
room, she remembered ; be hud imt nmio up, a: 
after they were j»une she had souplil him out ini 
little smoking-room, feeliup Hie atmosphere for in 
cation of his' humour, and finding him in unennvi 
suLiomd key, had talked to him about her visit! 
and their sillairs, when suddenly In* had broken 
with: ” Rachel- you and I should thunk Cod 
have not driven that hoy to hell ! " He had sj 
more than that coarse and dim;! . ** If he plmif 

into debauchery and died of delirium tremens ir 
brothel it would be on your euuseieuee and mi 
As it is, he lias all my sympathy.” 

*• You have ordered him to come home, l si 
pose ?” she Imd asked. 

" I have advised him to stay away,” he had 
plied. 

That had beau the end of it, and lor a Iour wl 
•—years in fuel she had found it diilieiilt lit for 
the look lie j^ave her; hut now well, all men 
fend one another, thounhl sins Kbeuezer was v 
much a man ; but he was not a had man ; nay, 
van one of the best of men. 

Her mind reverted a^ain to Martin. After 
ms was she. able seriously to tell herself) she 
lpod him. She hail even been iuteresti d in 
.leasts. If it had irritated lier to see him draw 
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je'had nevertheless given in to his interests often, 
he had, for example, taken him once to see a large 
icture that toured through Britain, a picture 
aintcri by a Christian artist, as the placards said, 
picture of the Prodigal Son — “ Where is my Wan- 
ering Boy To-night?” The admission was one 
lilling each ; they had sat on plush seats, and an 
ttcndant had handed them little opera glasses, 

, rough which they had looked at the painting, 
liilo a very pleasant man stood at the side of the 
aine with a pointer, drawing their attention to 
3W one could see, faintly in the clouds — “ if you 
ill level your glasses to this corner ” — an inclica- 
on of the grieving parents at home. " In the left- 
md corner you will see a hill, It represents the 
111 of Calvary. The artist went to the Holy Land 
iecially to paint this wonderful background. Of 

ic. acorns -if you will please level your glasses to 

10 near foreground- - of the acorns at the feet of 
ic broken Prodigal, I need only say that they are 
kt; the cherries in a famous picture which were 
»ckcd at, so the legend says, by a blackbird. These 
jorns might deceive the wood-pigeon.” 

She remembered how all the thanks Martin had 
.von her was to say ho did not believe a blackbird 
/cr pecked at cherries in a picture. 

Also she had taken the boy to see a wonderful 
ainting with two hundred and twenty-seven figure- 
1 it, us the man who went round with it toll 
iem--a picture that was not only a picture, bu 
as educative as well, showing the Jubilee cole 
rations at Westminster Abbey. Her eyes coul 
uike easily go moist remembering that day, an 
ic child at her side. Ah yes 1 She had been 
ood mother 1 The rays of light coming^ throug 
ic Abbey windows were also educative. The mai 
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who pointed out tilings in that picture had <ha 
their attention to the fact that whereas simlif 
passing through coloured glass easts the glas 
colour upon the Horn* whore it strikes, moonlit 
docs not, and he had (juoted some lines of Koat: 
in which that poet makes the moonlight cast i 
colour of the glass through which it pours. Mar 
had been very ill-tempered, much annoyed at tl 
" What right has he,” he asked, “ to bring in K c . 
just to condemn him ? ” 

Mrs. Moir had been rather glad of this correct! 
of Keats by the. man in the frock-rout, for 5 
wanted Marlin to read serious works such 
Carlyle’s Heroes. Carlyle, he said, was the 111 
who called Keats’s work “ sugared nonsense I " 
something like that. She had done her best for hi 
But. how differ* -li l John bad been I Martin v 

deep; be bid himself from his mother he h 

never been frank with her. She doubted very mu 
if there was anything al. all wrong with his o.y 
If there was not, then if showed great cunning 
him that be had persisted with such an air of tru 
even under Professor Karle’u eyes, in not only sayi 
lie could not see. difference between dark pink a 
light blue, but in arranging Hie colours the way 
had arranged them on the oculist V* table. 

But why keep on with all the pros and eons of I 
aversion to Martin, her obstinate objection to bin 
Here are reasons or attempts at reasons, ami 1 
aversion was unreasoning,., And there is one. wc 
move: the facial likeness of Marlin to Jessie Ik 
a likeness for which eugenc.ts may have an explat 
lion, a likeness horribly evident to Mrs, Moir, 
the hoy grew into the youth, had been u thing s 
drew no one’s attention to, hoped none might 1 
wk, but found embittering beyond words. 



CHAPTER IV. 


[r was to a cluui^ed Glasgow, a broadened Glasgow, 
i stretching Glasgow, that Martin Moir returned to 
nake true that dream of his— the name of which was 
^0 be " Clyde Etchings.” lie left London feeling 
Simlly disposed toward the world. His dealer (who 
jpntmucd to swindle him, and to explain away the 
iwiiullmtf in the undent way) came to see him off 
n the most amicable and ingratiating fashion, and 
'osay to him : ” Happy man 1 I look forward to 
-lie day when l am leave my shop for six months 
|o a year of holiday!”- for that. was the time 
Martin had said he would he gone. Full of friend- 
incss, his dream drawing nearer to reality, he had 
(bought : ” Why, of course 1 Poor fellow I He is 
(apt close.” it was only after the train started 
jlvlit it occurred to him that the answer was: “I 
inn going away to work for six months as hard as 
jver before.” Hut Barter was waving good-bye, 
aid saying, " Don't forget me when you have more 
Stuff. I don't mind losing mi you.” 

Could higher praise come from any dealers lips r 
It was an example of quixotry to put Martin to 
ilnimi'. Lie almost decided on the spot to make 
barter his sole agent. When dealers spoke that: 
way how could the artist ever be mercenary ? But 
tiie train carried him away and he did not commit 
liimsell- which was as well. For had he promised 
unu 
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lie would have fulfilled— and all dealers arc tv 
equally roguish. Fate might bring him into tl 
hands of one with more alloy of honour. But tl 
is our observation, looking on ; and Martin's snjj 
upon England, that rushed past the windows, had! 
hint of cynicism. . y 

Eight hours later he came out from Queen Strc 
Station, looked down into George Square. All ala 
the south side of the square, as if there was a stri 
there on which some big child llicked colour 
beads— yellow, red, green-- electric cars ruslu 
buzzing and clanging. The cars were lit up. so wt 
the street lamps, but a remnant of day still elusivt 
lurked in the streets and was observed on the po- 
of vanishing. In the vista of Queen Street it v 
subtly faint; but in the open square it was me 
clearly evident, suggesting the last lines of "by 

das" Day twitched his mantle to depart; c 

caught the last trailing of it. A high window, fro 
in" the west, showed a reflection oi the ulfcimi 
glow of sunset that might have been taken for 
terior illumination at a cursory glance, only that 
had a surface sheen, a smoky blending of pur 

and gold. , „ . ■ 

He stepped back to the Station Hotel after 
baggage, which he had told u porter to take thill 
engaged a room for the night and went forth ag; 
It was the same old Glasgow. 'I he (ri'Hius Loci t 
had called him to the comer of the square beyc 
the hotel door was unchanged. lie seemed to 
hand in hand with a spirit, the spirit of the c: 
down to his father's dub to ask if the old man w 
:here. He scarce expected that he. would he, as 
md received a letter from Mr. Moir only a few cl 
ago tolling of an intended run down to lhadfc 
and a residence there of some days. He \m 
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„ gt, Vincent Street. MacLchoso’s was closed, 

, the brass plate twinkled as of old to the street 
' an( i was lit up, bla/,e.d bright, hazed again with 

■ radiance summarily cast upon it and withdrawn 
passing cars. A haberdasher’s across the way 
5 open, and showed a softly brilliant window, a 
e arrangement of shirts, scarves mid socles. The 
rhVs utAhu corner was like an old shrine revisited. 

window had always fascinated him— with the 
nked (lowers, in some seasons ecstatically splendid. 

■ remembered pausing once with Wilson to look 
a display, and how Wilson murmured : 

“ (livi! nut 11 |>olcli!ii pen, suul let mo loan 
On lioaprd-np flowers. . . 


Of his own special, intimate, part of the window 
"said nothing to nobody.” There. were always 

•oaths hanging there probably funereal, but to 

artin wreaths of victory -made of leaves like 
on/, e, some of them ; others of copper. They used 
1 cheer him when his mother, whom before all 
'ople ho wished would love his work, evil-eyed, or 
m ignored it. 1 hey reminded him of the loaves 
•oiuKl Shelley's head in Onslow Ford’s memorial. 
Iicy seemed to hang up in that window beautifully 
muscl ing: " Do your best.” 

Lorries rattled ‘over the cobbles in West Nile 
tract with the same tearing scream as of yore ; 
ewsbovs shouted ; dorks hurried m from the sub- 
rbs to' extension classes, or to billiards. He turned 
«ck along Gordon Street. The newspaper shop ,m 
he flagged way leading from Buchanan Sti cct to 
)ueen Street still showed the itetmted weekhes 
in strings in its window. So did the stationc s 
hop further cm, on the north side of the Royal 
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Exchange, whither he walked just to see. Ti: 

suggested the “ Papcleria," and he must, needs 

down to St. Enoch Square to discover if it si 

existed. There was a slight change there ; one ( 
tered it on the street, level now instead of goi 
down steps to it, and Deadwood Dick avid Ja 
Harkaway and Cliing Cliing had disappeared, 'l 
newcomers might appeal to the youth of to-day 
Martin could not say, no longer a youth of the. ck 
Perhaps he could not read even Jack H'nrkaw 
now. Me strolled on through 11 to square. 1 
bird-shop, beyond Spite’s, in whose windows blue 
ami-white fan-tails used to strut, was now goi 
In Howard Street was still a fishmonger's with 
tank of glass in the window, lie had seen a slu 
hanging up in it once. To-night (lie. special " dniv 
was a Deep-Sea Tiling, of which he did not kn 
the name -a shuddory, amazing t hing, with a w 
yards long. 

"Watty Wilson" seemed (o have been creep: 
up Jamaica Street: to some purpose, talcing in si 
after shop, at. liis old stretching game. Tli 
seemed little else but " Watty Wilson " in Jama 
Street. At the liroomielaw Corner a piper strut: 
and Gaelic-speaking people gathered as of yc 
He loafed slowly past and heard the gutturals of 
Hebrides, and imagined Skye and the Cue, hull 
going out like a dwindling pyre under the \V 
Highland sunset. Then home to bed, tired ? 
happy- and strangely sad. 

The greatest shock of change that he rcceb 
was, next day, in Sauehiehull Street. Where \\ 
the pictures of the city ? He inquired auxiou: 
and was proudly told of the new galleries in Keh 
grove Park, and hurried thither, and seeing' thesti 
Saint Mungo blessing those who entered, salu 
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hini, for Glasgow's* sake — and as nobody was loolc- 
j n g J Wandering here, wandering there, he acclima- 
tised himself to the city. He found a big quiet 
studio to let away up among roofs and leads (not 
j a r from Cleorge Square), a studio, he was told by 
the landlord’s agent, that had been inhabited by 
“some very well-known artists, sir.” He was 
doubtful of the authenticity of the long list of Big 
Men who had painted there, and looked his doubt 
at the clerk. The fellow was clearly cut out for his 

b^incss -and should have graduated out of it (by 

this time) into the ranks of imaginative story- 
writers. " Ami Lockhart,” he said, " who painted 
the Jubilee picture for our late Queen," had in- 
habited it. 

" He did a dam sight better than the picture for 
the Queen,” said Martin, more to the counter than 
to the clerk, for the list that had preceded Lockhart 
showed knowledge of famous artists, and a capa- 
city for using them that interested him. The com- 
ment about Lockhart was subconscious. " No— I 
would rather not paint in a studio in which a poor 
man was hag-ridden by a royal command," lie said, 
looking up suddenly. " Have you any studios on 
your books in which artists painted drunk navvies ? ” 

"Just let me verify,” said tin; young man; "I 
may bo wrong.” Anil lie dived into an inner room 
to make sure., returning to say that lie had made 
a mistake, that Lockhart had pointed next door. 
Martin hud really no despite for Lockhart, but he 
gave verdict, still with his wonted sad expression: 
“'Too close 1 I should feel over-awed by the ghost 

next door.” . _ , , 

" Er— all --well, I’m not quite sure. I asked, 

but , , .... . 

A man whose nose had only been visible at the 
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inner door, now came into view anil said : “ 

I find that Mr. Lockhart was never in that: building) 

This was the sort: of queer t iling I hat Marti: 
usually found as soon as he eatne in touch with bus! 
ness men. 

" J. don't believe that l. nek liarl was ever with! 
miles of the place,” he cried, breaking out into 
hull'll. " H11I I (ell you what if you knock 0 
the rent by a quarter you can tell the man wit 
follows me that 1 was there. Now that is a 

attraction ” Next moment lie hoped the 

wouldn't think he spoke seriously. 

J* We may he dead then and not reap," replic 
tile ai'cnl, "also limqhiup.. " However, 1 ran <] 
that for you. Would you care lo sij;n the a|;reemer 
now ? ” ’ 

" Yes and don't pill in any clauses that yo 
know are likely to he kicked over by me, because 
assure you l shall kick." 

Lull j'hi iif', the af-enl drew up his aureemen 
asked for references. 

"Dear find I" siqhed Marlin. " I hey iniinaj: 
these things better in the Omit o( Many Nnisi 
in Paris. And in ('helsea all they ask is rent j 
advance- " 

" So do we," 

" Yes, but you ask so much 11 tori' and it lmri 
1 no I Will you pive me references from fermt 
tenants to say how well you heated them win 
the pipes burst , or Hie reilinj' peeled, or Hie wushei 
WG out ? " 

They smiled at each other. 

" Oil, it's only a formality, Mr. Muir.” 

Martin look out his cheque-hook and tilled in 
cheque which he handed over I he cmmler. 

“ There," lit* said, " in a year’s rent hi advance.'' 
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; "But why pay a year in advance ! " ejaculated 
the agent . 

"Because 1 shall feel free and happy knowing I 
^inso far ahead,” said Martin. 

"But it only means that we are gaining interest 
j n thc bank when you might he I ” 

This was better 1 

"That is very good of you," Martin answered. 
‘But I've a lot: to do- a year’s work — and to go 
nto a place with the rent paid for a year is almost 
jsgood as earning it.” 

So lie came, on pleasant terms with the, landlord's 
agent (or factor, as he is usually called in Glasgow), 
to the big studio in the core of the city, with the 
view of roofs and sky. He had in his heart the kind 
i lilt that a happily married man must fool on com- 
ing home to his wifi' ; or a faint suggestion of the 
joy that perhaps, or perhaps not, awaits us I-Icre- 
iftcr, going bade Somewhere again and recalling it 
ill-- forgotten in the interim, with the worry of 
mmdnne affairs, bills and influenza, and physical 
Rations binning the spiritual, and what not. He 
aw, he observed, as never had lie seen and observed 
lefore. A subdued ecstasy was with him always, 
sketching in little courts around the Trongatc, 
sketching groups in the Glasgow Green, revisiting; 
ipdnglield Quay, and standing on the edge of the 
,vluuT peering at the Spanish sailors playing " knifey ” 
in the deck, crossing and re-crossing the Govan 
ferry so as to have a view from the river of the 
)usy river-fronts there. 

I-te visited Wilson- -and just in time. Had he 
telayed many more days he would have had to go 
vitUout seeing him for months, for Wilson had at 
ast made some money— after long years— and was 
joing abroad to spend it. Wilson's fanlight was 
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opoii. Wilson was clearly at borne ri.v 
could l)ii hoard, raised, as' Marlin Vl 

corridor : “ Wl.at do yo„ sav ? 1>, * l,on & 

notr " 1 ir S il - lu!ilri "'' 11 b v ? '" s ;, 1 } 

not I I-Jis voice mounted up from " No ’* uX 
in a vary determined ton,.. 11 | | tnmv .... V. I1( 
drawings by Nicholson to whirl, 
an^mpannncnl of rhymes. Vm, Ig 

••w^j&ror'z^'r ■?rd ,,w,hw * 

if l do not have (hem right l\. vi a iXIT '' 1>Iea 




Mm will! Mi 

wm,w lK,vo boon , * 

that lie would read . ...... f , n \ v,l> ' ; l i«*|«cs 

him comfortably anVif he dhl noi' .,i w , 0 ." l<l fff 

SiMsrst,s-’^ 

1 y llL nu,,t began to read the 
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proof of the story — and was interrupted by a ring 
at the boll. lie put down the proofs and advanced 
to the door, fumbling from his pocket the gratuity 
to give the man who, doubtless having painted his 
name on the board at the foot of the stairs, had 
pov come up to say the job was executed. He 
opened the door, and there on the landing stood a 
girl. 

'' Are you Mr. Moir ? ” she inquired. 

“ I am," he answered, and holding the door wide, 
d rcw hack the inner curtains on their rod. 

She had looked at him very directly when he 
opened, and now, as she stepped in : 11 You don't 
know mo.” said she. “ But my brother— Francis 
Alexander - . 

» Qli, you are Alexander's sister t Do sit down, 
please," and lie indicated a chair. " I liked your 
brother immensely," lie said. “ I was awfully 

8on y - " Before he left Paris he had heard from 

Wilson of Alexander’s sudden death. 

" Ho often spoke of you,” she said, and there was 
a few seconds’ silence. But they could not sit 
tongue-tied like this. , 

" Will you have some tea? suggested Martin, 
and before the girl could reply he was off into his 
studio, and was getting tea ready. He was ever- 
lastingly drinking tea. II is mother had been ad- 
dicted to tea to such an extent that . doctois had 
besought her to desist-- perhaps ho inherited Ins 
tea-drinking. Kugenists may have an opinion. 
With Martin, when things went well he sippeci 
tea ; when things went ill— he quaffed tea. m 

" Will you have Indian, China or Russian t he 
asked, coming hack into the sitting-room. 

** Whatever you are having,’ she said. lie 
thought she looked slightly woebegone ; or, at least, 
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ho thought that ho surprised u woebemm* 

Sion that was obliterated when she" So m 

"China is tin? least nervy,” lie said *» » '* . 
has to ho taken as they lake -it. in China’" ir V 
appeared, and it. -entered with tea and m,,,? Cls 
iHKt'mls. “1 l,;i\v only uiMcmr.K.n liiscSS 0 ? 
Went on. " Miope ym like them. ” S ’ 1! 

" 1 do, very nineli.” 

,,,/^r ^ *>■**•« *»**. 

“ All( [ >«»> hiu.” she said. “ ! ihonelil u 
you spoke." She sal looking llioiiglilfiillv .o'i? 
cup, and then : 11 I have really mine m « Cl 
nither urgently, " she go| out ii | ,. ; i .. / Ul yo ' 

man - ” i!,!l 'Va 

There was a ling at the hell. 

step d<iwn ami see if you are satisfied ” 1 0 

I hal will he all right," said Minfin 
hmi sixpence for liims. ll. In the sign -painting £J ; 

mis x: i/r'rtt 

5 W*u S,S! '" 1 " !,! 11 * e 

turning" B °"' y ‘"'""'"I’f -.ai.l Mortin, tc 

, She nuilded. " I was just saying (hal I saw thr 

;i n i.i ,:unl, ; , h l ": pi the length of m a-k-t- 
i mi £ r s 111 " :i ki 1 'i ,|i|i ‘ kiiw wh, 

1 H U I had to untie close to see whal if was fi 

t. Mni,- 1 ■ hecaiise 1 want y»mr advice 

I F ranejs used to talk so imieh about yo C ! 

' aw ‘ 1 ,un ,Kl “ I «l-» 1 simply must do sonic- 
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1 W ° Uld aSk y°” advi “ on being 

f “ ™ s is )'?y llllrd hick," add he. •« Have some 
Sore ten. Have sumo more biscuits. I thought 
/OU were well fixed, us Americans sav " g 

'•"We were." 

“But why go in for model work ? ” 

" “y brother used to draw me all the time I 
an stay steady. r L ‘ L 

i Martin smiled Since tin? girl had entered, each 
movement had been a challenge to his pendl If 
,e mere y moved about instead of « staying steady ” 
e would have inspiration and . model for a hundred 

ft[] lCh ; ut ' lls table and saw the proofs 

f the serial story that the editor in London wanted 
nn to illustrate. On the mantelpiece of this ante- 
W .n there was an original of Frank Craig, and two 
on-and-inks by (Thickens. Martin felt, as had 

i “w^r-T *' 1,1 G,assford Street ' thftt illustrat- 

He took up the proofs of the serial story and 
limed it to her. J 

; said* 11 ^ ^° U lll * 1U ^ l wl( ^ n h r the beginning of that ? ” 

t: r, ! 1, ( > t > understanding, thinking 

m a little odd hut reminiscent of her brother too ■ 

lusiial in manner, hut not surprising. Perhaps 
luiight she) lie wanted to think on her behalf with 
nccntmtion, uninterrupted, while she abstracted 
; A 1,1 , 11 As »he read he stared at his 

/s, then looked up at her, and would fain have sat 
ivn to ms table on the instant to sketch in that 
3U * y 11 *’ the sumptuous divan (that some 
mer inhabitant had set round t\Vo walls) proofs 
Imnd, bent over them, Her dress fanned slightly 
ind her. I he picture had something of the 
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cliiirm of tins columbines in a series of fascin 
studios of The. Italian Comedy, made bybWi' 
Curtor — Martin had soon in .Condon ii 
Baillio Gallery, shortly before his departure ni 
wards The pose was perfect, the cant f„ nvil: 
tho body ; there was somethin/; slatoly in that 
nin/f of this dross- out of another ape it seei 
ft ivinp an other-worldly touch lo 1 lit; arn 
ment. Ho looked at her face, and I here 'din. 
on him tho thought that perhaps things were • 
bad with her. She had a sad, or faintly sad 
pression, In- thought. Probably she hid nineh 
had a touch ol anxiety on her behalf. Perhaps 
was hungry I She was hungry, maybe, bev 
macaroons I lie slipped onl to (he stairs, kw 
the door ajar, and rushed off in search of the e 

taker, thrust a shilling into his hand tin in' 

vaneo - begging him to go at nure and bring u 
luiich for two hum the nearest restaurant.. 

(< better gel llie menu card first, sir.” 

. No > »» you j«st bring up whatever soup f 

Iiavi', and two plates. And also they always h 
cutlets- cutlets and puns.” ' * 

" If peas are off ? ” 

' Spinach-. nmliflower- anything. Potatoes." 
He returned to the. studio; Alexander's sb 
glanced up at Ins arrival. 

" quitfi' dew stuff,” she said, 
puzzled at him. The books be bad 
bookcases- one on either side of the I,,.- 
a not suggest that he would read much «,f this s< 
o thing for liw iiwii amusement, good though it m 
,1 w ,?‘. , V ,(! H<! u l intent is- -it - she ho 

tated. Evidently she would rather praise tli 
reproach * It has some pictures good pictures. 
He looked at her as she talked looked at her 


and loo! 
in his t 
replace— < 
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va y that reminded her quite painfully, though 
uL ] U H- fotd at wise, at home, of Francis. 

1 You asked about models," said Martin, and 
nt against his mantelpiece. “ May I smoke ? ” 
5IJ ite his protest (of years ago, however) regard- 
models, he did not at all relish the thought of 
3 young woman going into the model profes- 


1,1 Why, surely 1 ” she replied, 
h filled his pipe. Oh — I beg your pardon. I 

some cigarettes somewhere. Perhaps you 

• No, thank you I don't." 

He looked pleased, she thought, and neither ob- 
tert that he should take upon himself to have 
opinion, nor was charmed. 

» Well, you asked about models, he said. Now 
I don't know if you know a lot about it, but — - 
" J know nothing at all,” she put in eagerly, 
'rtiting the advice of one who had been her brother s 
end - a mueli-lalked-of friend. 
a Tlioiv are men who have just one or two models 

that suit thorn- that is for their illustrating work, 

art from portraits. Now, of course, you only 
me up to ask me for hints about it But if you 
mid do me the hommiwf you would consent to 
lSC for me- I should think myself happy.. I don t 

" I never- •! had really no idea of that when I 

ll » 

Whvl Her eyes were full of tears— no, they were 

v again. ‘ Sim was hungry, he was sure that was 
hat was wrong. Her plight was as had a ^ 5 a { 
!e strained his ears, anxious to catch H 0 scliff of 
ie tray-bearing caretaker s slow feet. Wlut a tunc 

ie man took 1 . 

'■ You would come to me ? he asked. 
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"To you, Mr. Moil*? Oil, I should ho So 
glad." 

" Well, of course — the money has to lie tnlki 
of." Ho would havo offered her a most unusual 
high fee willingly -but the surplus would be cliarif 
and he would not insult tliis young woman wii 
charity. “ How would three guineas a week do? 
lie said. 


" Oh 1 " she cried. " That's what Dick Held 1 
paid the girl Bessie in The Uyjit. I hat Tailed ! Tin 

was the only inkling 1 could get of prices and 

guessed that was most unusual.” 

He had a shudder nu hearing this girl ronmnj 
herself with Bessie. He admired The I'.ifdil ih 
Tailed; but Bessie, in that narrative, brought q 
the streets, to he treated well, and to return if 
kindness with treachery, was a different math 
from this woman who sal. in his ante-room lion 

making it he could not explain how like a no* 

place to him. 

(< " Models are paid more --and less," said hi 
" And models are of many, many kinds." uit 
paid his alclicr models sixty francs a. week all 
ho would have paid more lmt that other master 
might have been annoyed. He paid his nrivat 
models much more. 


The hell rang, and Martin sprang erect from If 
leaning position against the mantel, and hastem 
to the door. Without stood the returned caretake 
puffing asthmatically, arms wide, carrying a loadc 
trav. 

Come along, Mr. MacNaughten." 

MacNaughten entered, and the, odour that cair 
from under the protecting napkins laid over ll 
repast was very refreshing. Martin remembers 
that lie had not eaten since what he called breal 
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st— a cup of chocolate, imbibed much against 
duration, but stoically, because he thought he 
a nk too much tea. He had had tea later ! But 
I matter— at least his lining was not of tea ! Now 
e odour of tomato soup rejoiced him. He pro- 
iced another shilling and held it forth to Mac- 
mghten. . 

" For yourself," lie said. 

"No, 110—110, no, sir,” said MacNaughten, and 
cl, At tlu; door ho turned. " Now, sir, that’s 
st soil]) and cutlets, with vegetables as ordered. 
Quid you like me to fetch you in some pudding ? 

icy have college pudding, sago " 

" Sago ! ” moaned Martin, remembering two years 
sugo pudding in his " diggings " off New City 
aad. 

“ Or tart." 

He looked at Miss Alexander. 

“ Which would you prefer ? " 

"Am I to have lunch ? You have never— oh, 
is is far too good of you. Oh no— this is cxcel- 
nt.” 

" I’ll bring yon a jwt of coffee, sir— about a 
larter of an hour, sir/' 

"Thank you.” 

Miss Alexander looked thoughtfully at Martin. 
I do believe.” said she, “ that you liave got it 
to your head that I am starved. I assure you 
am* not. If 1 were I would own up— seeing you 
e so good. You do remind me of Francis. He 
ways got these sort of notions. As a matter of fact 
am ready for lunch, hut I'm not hungry through 
ittcr poverty— thank goodness! I still have a 

ttle money and lots of dear friends." 

" I am very glad. I was afraid it might be pretty 
iff with you. In Paris one learns to think things 
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may bo bad when a man says la; E 
worry a little bit." ! In sennit I the soup. «j' 
a mail one day who told mo lie was liai-innin, 
feel a little bit worried. I didn’t; tumble to it 
wished 1 had afterwards- 1 wished it often ft 
day he jumped over 1 1 is win oh, that’s miseral 
I must not entertain you with such stories as tlr 

lie brought a chair over to (he table for i 
and could not but notice, as she sat down 1 
that movement was made for his pen noncit 
brush. ' ' 

" Well, I can ’I say * no ’ now that you have 
dored it, said she. 

lie had never in his life felt so much inclined 
say (mice before Meat. Had he. bowed liis in 
now lie would have, had no inane prayer to 
Unity to make him grateful, or truly thank 
lie would have, but a silent, interim whoop of pn; 
—•for he tell himself to lie the happiest and m 
grateful mail in Glasgow. 

" A ’ v<! heei i asked to illustrate (hat story \ 
wen; Inoking at,” said he, ” and I think Pit do it. 

I hat story! Oh, I should like to pose for it 
you." 

There ramie another ring at the door bell. 

He's early with that eolftr." said Martin, a 
rose, swung back IheemUiiu, opened the door, a 
Hallo, da<l I 1 he cried out . 

i " " an<i hiheue/i'i- Muir held out I 

JiiUKl. . Alley told me you had been ringing i 
up every day for a week. Here 1 am. I’ve h 
ivrived from Bradford." 

" Yes, here you are at last. 1 told them to t 
/on t was here just as soon as you came hack, 

‘hdn t write to Bradford so that you •'* 

1 hey did tell me the moment 1 arrived. Then 
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i man coming to the ware’us’ to see me at three 
['clock-— and it’s now five minutes past ! " He gave 
jis deep dmdde. “ Hut I wanted to see you and 
ix for you to come up to the dub. Meet me there 
df you’re free to-night, that’s to say ? " 

"I am free. I would make myself free if I 

/asn't. Let me introduce you ” 

"Oh I Oil, I did not notice," and Mr. Moir 
liscd his hat and looked at this young woman, who 
>sc now from the table, looked at her with interest, 
tlcmnly. If this was some girl to whom his son 
id been and gone and got himself engaged, lie 
rvcntly hoped *ho was the woman for him. “ Mar- 
Jge,” he thought, " is the greatest event in a man's 
c.” 

" This is my father, Miss Alexander," said Martin. 
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“ I will just drink this, and • Im» sipptul. "Ism 
this is very lino eolfee I Did that military no™ 
sny he made it himself ? " y 1 0 

Yes." 

“ Kx-oilicer's instil, I expect. Ur looks it. Wei 
Miirtin, can you inert me ;i! tin- Hill) lo-ui{'lit at- 
»iy six-lhirty '! Cun you ? And we ’ll talk it off' 

" All right.” 

M;u'l;iu thought his father looked older an> 
changed, but not for the worse. True, llusrc wcr 
wine- veins in his cheeks, bill he had a srlf-««itaiiu» 
manner that gave him a look of one grown phiio 
sophie. IJ.e looked as if lie hud learnl suy, lik- 
Montaigne : "I suspend jndj-moiil.” 'I'lio likenes 
to his brother John was more marked now, tliouel 
his air was more judicial than srrrel ive. Unci, 
John, until one got to know him, did sometime 
seem almost furtive. 

Mr. Moil pul no pleasant t|ueslions In Amy Alex 
under, such as Mrs. Moir would have had, with he] 
little head forward, Iut slight raising of a hand 
her engaging tilt of head and radiant expression! 
He did not say : " You are an old friend of Mari 
tin’s ? " smiling sweetly at her ; nor : “ Have yo ! 
known my son long?’* He was inlerestwlfl: 
would have liked to know; but lie look her ft 
granted, quaffed the roller, congratulated Marti 
uu its aroma, and ruse, saying lie must really ei 
bowed to Miss Alexander, look her hand in a friend! 
nshion, repea ted at Hie. door the hour of the incei 
ig arranged for the evening, ami departed. 

After he had gone "Come mid see l he work 
shop,' suit l Martin, and led Hie way into his loft 1 
studio. She looked nl the few drawings and fewe 
canvases on, or against, his walls, and aj .predated 
but did not say so. merely looked and relished, 
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' I like this view,” said he, " one can get out 
■c. There’s quite a platform." 
ihe walked to the. window and looked out, and 
she stood there he said : “.Please don’t move, 
dll have a sketch of that if you don’t mind.” 

' Oh," she said quietly, still looking out, “ I did 
: expect ” 

' Nor did 1 1 ” he answered. 

ihe maintained the pose, and suddenly realised 

at she was standing still for. 

'This is for the opening of that story— the girl 
king out of the window I ” she ejaculated to the 
'and the roofs, without turning. 

■Ic was moving his table over to the place front 
tch, looking tit her, he had seen his picture 

' Um 1 " he assented, and sat down. “ If you 
stiff you will please just tell me — and note how 
i are standing before yon give up the pose — 
are your hand is, before you relax, so that you 
talce it up again.” He; worked on for a spell, 

I then suddenly : “ You must be stiff," he said, 
have no idea, when I am working, how time 
s." 

>hc was indeed stiff. She could not leave the 
idow, because of cramp. His voice was almost 
mger. ( 

You will really hurt me if you do this again,” 
said. “ You must promise me not to. It will 
y make me always afraid, as I work, that you 
getting cramp and not saying anything." 

'But I. must do it properly," she declared, laugli- 
and straightening. 

1 It will spoil my work," he said, “ if you don't 
inisc to tell me. I shall always be wondering if 
t are stiff and saying nothing.' 1 
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" I proinist;, then. Then* I 1 am all h 
foot lias pins anil needles, dial V. all." J 
''Well. wiggle il a hit. Don't walk on 
it lively. You ean sprain an ankle (hat w-v, to , 
wiggle it, please." * Ji 

When sin: assured him she was roady ~ 
wont hack to his drawing-table, and sh Q 4 
her pose. ^ok 

" No,” lie snid. "Wrong! I I V. stiff now *» 

Sho turned to look at him. 

“ Ihivo I not got it attain > " she asked. 

" Steady I Omi’l move!" he answered , *> 

have another now which I intis! gel down.'* ^ 
Time flew. Hells wen: rin;tin»{ six over 
whi'n he said : " There ! That’s a good aftor. Sg< 
work." lLei nooi 

" May I look or does il pul you off ? " 

" No yon ran look certainly.” I fe had 1-,^ 
models he could not draw at all hermiso offiomon°' 
like a sneer on their lips. They had seonied *J? l i 
thinking, even while lie drew : " Pooh! You 
do anything like other men 1 have post'd for J * Ca £ 
know of men who were put on (heir mottle h v nl 
particular hint of a sneer. Once he. hacl R onc> \ 
visit a painting friend, who gave him entroiic 
thougli at work; and had watched the work's n 
gross, seen the busy one kniliug paint on to a cauva 1 
tho wlule he muttered : “ Toko that, damn vo i 
And that I Huh there! You think I can 't^nu 
you down on canvas as well an that daubster tha 
you vo been posing for. Hull ! Thor u-fhat's ect 
ting you I Miiilm, though he admired, was no 
iko that man. Any ass could put him off his work 
hico, 111 London, a model who had seemed sympa 
fchette suddenly turned superdliims, and that; to sue? 
m extent that Moir could not retain the working 
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tod, had to tell her it was " no use to-day.” The 
planation then came out : the lady had been 
sing for a baronet, and had had her head turned— 

■ some reason— -by that. As so few peers paint, 
was almost vain to hope that one day she would 
so for a peer and disesteem mere knighthood 
Bieaftcr. Anybody with a hole in his or her head 
icrc brains should be, anybody who hated de- 
tion and revelled in contempt, anybody who 
lued not the work but a prize, as the majority 
.eem prizes, could palsy his hand by looking 
ewiso, or down the nose, at his drawings. A 
y — -and very foolish of him. He was always 
surdly sensitive — from his mother's womb. 

Miss Alexander looked at. his work of the two and 
half houra-— three sketches : one of her looking 
t of the window, that one in a very advanced 
ige ; another of her half turned. ”Do I look 
e that ? I suppose I do — I must not be conceited t 

ancis used to whoop about this line ” And 

3 indicated. 

" It’s wonderful,” said Martin. 

'* I certainly do appreciate your drawing of it,” 
2 said. 

The third showed her stooping to pick up a 
jpped handkerchief. It was a sketch of a few 
es — but all that were necessary. He had been 
aid of her getting blood to the head — as he had 
ver been afraid on behalf of the models at M6ry’s. 
They went back to the ante-room, where he 
itched on the electric light, for the day faded more 
Ickly here than in the much-glassed studio, and 
d contrast gave a feeling of gloom. 

" We’ll have some tea, said lie. " I know you 
2 tired,” and ho picked up a kettle and departed 
th it to set it on liis stove, and thrust therein, in 
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tin; way of his kind mm-economica! --Imlf a * 
firelighters and n bundle nf wood. Sim found li 
making a movement to offer her services then 
sislori, feeling something like shyness. ’ U 
Slio 111 led Hie (pip of his absence by lno!dm/,t 
drawing* on the walls, and when In* returned 
standing before Hie drawing by Craig. if,, i... 
out : " Oh, he’s a. hig man. I |e loves white and 
knows how In handle it. Isn’t he a dandy a 
liis brush ? Look nl that poster by Siiirnsmt \ 
Ak’xauder. I rail I he Craig my while^d'hln 
tin- Simpson niy black* and white, I “ 
tired. I)„ sit down, and I’ll 1 ' slie ' sat ‘do 
protesting that she was tml very |j', 
MaeNanghlen hi gel you some sustenance *’ 

“ Oil, please no no I" 

" 'Hut. you must have something." 

I’ll have a rup of lea since you /» 

" No. You look tired Tea’s not lumnshii 
Its only bucking up. and In- lied IYnm the rooi 
nd.nm.ig presently to say: " I’ve asked Me 
Naughleu to bring a pig o| milk and a plate 
sandwiches ami sumo things just before voiiim" 
" You are realty too good. Mr. Moil, "f am iu 
troubling you. J 

" No, no. I need something loo. I get tin 
drawing. You arc timl posing." 

Sill* loitel 111. III.- |..,.I,-1 .m II... wall, tin: mid 
hud been talking ol when interrupted by olmviij 
that she was tired, and lie broke out again i 
admiration. b ] 

Me lvminded her. rat her painfully, nf her broth 
thus had hi'anris extolled his lellows. "Artists i 
!’" 1 Jp 1 ,""**" 1-l'iT llmni'lit l„ h,.|,„.|r. " Tin, butclw 
the baker, and eaiullesiiek-maker say they art 
Jhit what baker would extol the scones ‘of the bald 
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iposito ? When artists do depreciate, it is not 
alousy that is at the root of the matter, but 
moyanee at some slur on art, as they see it. 
, a lous they are not 1 " 

'« You told me yon were not exactly on a Ice sliore, 
iss Alexander,”’ ho interrupted her thoughts, " but 

you would care to have- ” He took down a 

ripen ny ginger-jar from his mantel, held it upside 
)\m over his hand, and there rained forth a jmgly 
lower of gold and silver— six sovereigns, three 
lillings, half a dozen sixpenny pieces. 

« I have a small annuity,” said Miss Alexander 
jubtfully, ” Imt it er, well— no, no, please ! Not 
,e week's. Just give mu one— seeing you arc so 



« Quite- -quite. Yes, I would tell you if it wasn’t, 

I needed more.” 

Opportunely, seeing that both felt a certain sense 
unpleasantness (whether it was wise or idiotic to 
el so) over this financial question, the little kettle 
jiliid vigorously in the studio, calling Martin 
vay in haste, ’ and the ring of the sandwich- 
saving MaoNuughten came appropriately on his 
turn. Miss Alexander took up the sovereign and 
ie shilling that lie had set down beside her and 
tit them in her purse. Over the repast of warm 
ii)k and sandwiches he had his rnind much exer- 
sed on a subject that was not on his lips— the 
ibject of just how necessitous was the state of 
'rands Alexander's sister. Had she been a man, 
r laid she been another wielder of pen or pencil, 
e would have, taken it upon himself to hold forth 
) her all the* contents of the ginger-jar. But, well 
tough they had pulled through this amazing after- 
oon, sensitive himself, he dreaded to hurt her. 
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She seemed so very happy now, munching and sip 
ping and chatting that he considered things coul< 
not be very bad with her after all. When, a littl 
later, she departed, and lie. walked with her to tli 
elevator he wondered how he, had surmised wan 
upon her fae.e at first; she seemed very happy,; 
radiant young woman, lie hewed her mLo tli 
elevator, the hoy rattled the. Kale shut, and dow 
she went. She felt mi impulse to wave to him a 
she glided downward, but merely looked up simlinj 
No sooner had he returned to his studio than tl 
telephone hell rang. It was Mr. Moir to ask if 1 
had left the studio. . „ 

" No —still hero, 1 in just coming. 

“ f)h 1 1 have, been detained. I have just mi 

Up the dill), in ease you Were there, to tell them 

ask you to wait, and’ to give y»u a magazine and 

eigar ’'■-■•the dear old man and lus cigars ! "t 

I should arrive. Make it seven, Martin. I'll 

there then.” , , . . 

“ Later if you like, (mt your business dime, m 

then you'll feel free. 1 don't mind. 

" No I'll manage, by seven. ( mod bye. for t 

At seven they met at the dub, where, overdimv 
and later, to better purpose, over r.nU’ee in t 
retirement of the smoking rooni, they gathered 
old threads. Martin had been touched by his lathe 
talk while they ate. Sensitive to aspersion, seusiti 
to interest, he felt the bonhomie that made Mr. M 
legin '. " Well, Martin, have, you been up to the « 
School of Art ? ” 

“ No, I haven't.” . ' 

“ Alii We have a school to be proud of. 1 
Newbery has made something of it ! " This \v 
an accent of : "I am well up in our art news 1 " 
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" I-Ic's a good man,” said Martin, " with a genius 
or teaching. I hear Greiffenliagen has something 
odo with it now. I saw some talk of it in a journal 
omewhere,” and as he spoke he helped himself to 
icas, more (in the first beginning after the years) 
linking conversation than expecting the direct thread 
0 be carried on. 

" Newbury is director, Greiffenliagen is one of the 
irofessors,” said Mr. Moir, " Aiming Bell is another, 
laird tells me that Aiming Boll is a big man too, a 
me draughtsman. They have visiting masters as 
/ell, just as you told me in your letters from Paris 
bey have over there at the schools.” 

" Indeed 1 1 ” 

" Oh yes,” and Mr. Moir tucked in, as he would 
ay, with relish to his dinner. “ Then there’s Walton 
do. Is lie good?” 

" Sure 1 ” said Martin, which was a term of strong 
greement he had learnt from Theodore Reynolds 
fNoo Yawlc. 

“ Where did you learn that ? ” asked his father. 
It reminds me of the. Canadian buyers.” 

Martin smiled when it dawned upon him, after a 
iiizzled moment, to what Mr. Moir referred. 

" I suppose I got it from an American at M6ry’s. 
low is Marks ? ” he asked. “ Is he still—” 

" Oh yes, he still comes over— not as often— he’s 
,xcd more on the other side. He always talks of 
011. Almost gets on my nerves I ” said the old 
nail-laughing, to indicate that Marks didn’t. ” I 
(link he would like to brag that ho discovered that 
bti were an artist— instead of that he discovered 
hat you were unable to see scarlet thread when it 
tossed drub 1 ” 

Martin smiled. 

" You never feel the lack in painting, do you ? ” 
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Mr. Moir asked, referring to the so-culled coir 
blindness. 

" Oh well— -I hardly do uuy painting now ] 
drifted on and on, deeper into black-and-white j 
etchings. It is all atoned for. more than atoned* 
I always was crazy about lino. But I am intercs 
to note how many people talk about the suggest 
of colour in my etchings. It seems to hit the 
They wonder why I don't go in for llaming j 
blazing canvases sometimes. That's ,n v secret," 

Mr. Moir nodded ~ and proposed an adjournmi 
to a smoking-room. There the talk was more ir 
mate, personal ; but it was Jong before Mrs M 
was mentioned. Marlin IVH a dread of -her a die 
of talking of her. He could not tell why, ’ h cm 
becoming (lie feared) superstitious regarding he 
he wits almost a monomaniac, with his mother] 
his mania, If he did not. beware he would 
inventing some exorcism to perform on mentionii 
her name. For now. afler the ease that had cor 
on deciding to ignore her letters, he fell toward Ik 
at times, as the man who sat at. the bank door 
n 1 ^ wo 6F ( c.v felt toward his wife win 

aH did not go smoothly that she was " flop™ 

agin him I” 11 

“ S’Wh wonderfully well," said Mr. Moir. "Ye 
wonderfully well." He looked up at the tailing an 
plucked his beard. “ We arc very good friends- 
yes ; lmt our interests well, well.’ wo seem to hay 
very little m common. A man and woman shouli 
never many, Martin, unless they have no questioli 
no faintest question, in their minds. They must bo, 1 
he paused and wagged his head, '* friends, and the 

tliey 11 become ah well, never mind. Some mot 

coffee, hoy ? " 

Me blew smoko for a little while, in silence, modi 
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tinjy how, when Martin wrote to him a month ago 
iving he would soon be coming to Glasgow, he had 
L to prepare the way for a peaceful homecoming, 

|K 1 for a fresh understanding between mother and 
by mentioning that piece of news. She had 
ken his announcement not as a sign that he sought 
clce so much, as a sign that his determination not 
'mention Martin had broken down. It was a sign, 

5 her, of weakness. She therefore replied : "In- 

l j II 

That had been all her answer, accompanied by 
slow deliberate, arrangement of the lace at her 
vrists, so he had not pursued the theme, 

« yes " he continued to Martin, coming back from 
te e considerations, " the only thing worth having 
tins best. Wluit does not call for reservations to 
w m ado, or concessions ; what doesn’t make one 
4V ; * Well, ot course, tilings being as they are— - 
,|iat is all that is worth aiming for. You follow 

'Martin nodded. He felt: great pity for his father, 

(e had never known him thus of old. He had been 
boy meeting a man, and that man lus fathei. 
low (after the absence) it was more just as though 
young man met an old man, relationship a side 
m, friendship dominant. And the old man tried 
0 explain his philosophy of life, or one phase of it. 

« Of course this is only my opinion— my opinion. 
)f course, of course, alter things have gone a certain 
myth - -before one knows-one has to do one s best, 
jfou are not— or -thinking of— er— getting married 

/ourself ? " , . „ 

" No- still playing a lone hand. 

Thereafter they stretched back in their chairs, 
Lore at ease, and their talk was no longer diffi- 
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cult ; for they talked of mutters that were less per- 

S<>1 “ It’s very comfortable here— -very comfortable, 
isn't it? "said Mr. Moir, after a long silence. He 
danced at the clock. “ I'm staying here to-night 

so us to have a long spell with you. 

."Staying here? For me? Mother won’t be 
anxious, will she ? 

" I wired her — I wired her. Yes, she would worry, 

She expected me back 1 wrote from Bradford 

when 1 would be back, but I wired tins afternoon 
as soon as I saw that 1 was to lie detained at the 
ware’us’ and would lie later o meeting you here. 
Yes vos. Uh-lm, nh-lui I Well, perhaps, a waiter 
passed by, and Mr. Moir glanced at him us if to speak, 
then continued : " It's a long way to Bearsden, 
When you feel inclined- -when you feel mehned- 
the house is there, don't you know. ^ Waitei I Just 
— cr— lot mo have another liqueur.' 

Martin, feeling cn rapport with bis father, had t 
suspicion that this was Mr. Moir s exomsin foi huk 
ing disappointments in his head. He sunk back » 
the saddle-bag and brieily mid deeply eonsuleicc 
the advisability of going out to see Ins mother 
for his father’s sake; was so considering, luting i 
knuckle and frowning, when Mr. Moir (as if tlier 
had been telepathic message) came out with : 
"Think it over, Martin, think it over. It 
cyond me. I don’t like to talk about it. I don 
ldorstand it. You see your motber even wen 
ie length of going to Lon " (<>h fl . ih J 

,/as never to be said) ' 1 ' of — whai was I going t 

say? Oh yes of getting haughty the other da 

when I mentioned you were coming back. W 
hadn’t been talking of you. I sometimes wondc 
if she is jealous of your work.” And then he wfl 
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sorry he had said that. Recovering from a pitfall, 
he had stepped into a quagmire. " It might put 
you off, Martin — sec here. I’ll try again to pave 
the way. I'll try again. Dear me, dear me. 
Life's so short for such bickering business I Yes, 
yes," lie grumbled to himself as the waiter drew 
nearer. " Thank you, waiter. I wdn’t ask you 
(o take another, Martin." 

" No thank you, dad." 

The subject was not again touched upon that 
evening. 
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Ar/momm Marlin Muir had not the air of boin 
Miss Alexander's employer, seemed less that than 
frioncl, it was always as model and artist that the 
confronted each other when she jaessrd tin* belli 
his studio and lit', opening Mir door, rallied liacktl 
curtain for her entrance. 1'he quest ion always was 
" Do you need me to-day ? ” And if lie did ni 
need her for las illustrating work, 1ml wusolherwt 
occupied, she never remained in ueeupauey. II 
old friend Fortuny, Mariano I'm limy a. fiico loot 
inf? out of a page. in an old magazine -was party i 
the change that came in I heir relations after son 
weeks. One. day she saw a lien end-ink study tin 
Martin had made, the model tor which was oi 
well known in Hlusgow for his bibulous countenance 
though, as a matter of fact, his looks were slandcra 
he being temperate, nay, abstemious, in the matt 
of fermented liquors, but by reason of bison 
ward man he posed for Bacchus, girl about wi 1 
leopard-skin and crowned with vine-leaves; '1 
posed, slightly fattened by the artist's inmginatio 
for Falstaff ; posed, with equal ease, for the villag 
tippler in drawings that were commissioned to can 
on u bottle-joke in a flippant illustrated wcckl 
At sight of Martin's pen-ur -awing of that worth 
which lay upon hh table on her arrival one numb 
— " Oh," she cried out, *' that recalls a. reproductk 
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once saw of a pen-and-ink by Simonetti ! You 
.ve your man holding up a glass ; the Simonetti 
jdy of a character like this shows him holding a 
ittlc." 

" Simonetti ! ” he ejaculated, " This one ? ” and 
utcd deep in a portfolio, disclosing at last a print 
die drawing she had in mind, Simonetti’s “ Vint- 
;c Wine." It was a day or two later that the 
cident: had its sequel, when she was looking over 
booklet on Fortuny, Yriartc’s Fortuny, part of 
artin's treasure-trove of Paris days. 

" Why does this Fortuny remind me of Simon- 
ti?” she asked, holding the booklet up. "Is it 
,e handling, or is it something else ? Yes I It 
akes me think of Simonetti's ' Vintage Wine. 1 " 
There was another search in the portfolio; the 
Vintage Wine" of Simonetti was again educed, 

» It's the same model ! " said she. " I thought 

1 ! " 

Those who know the charm of pottering over the 
timato side-issues of art will comprehend what this 
iscovery meant. Those who have knowledge of 
ie making of friendship (and that is everybody) 
ill gather that a friendship was springing up here, 
he subject took hold on thorn. They conjectured 
1 what circumstances the drawings were made, 
hey collaborated over an unwritten story of the 
Id model ; Interviewed him in imagination and 
wonted speeches from his lips— his views on art 
ltd the two artists ; but the story fell down m the, 
\iddlo for want of knowledge, was sheer fancy, 
ot founded-upon-fact, like this. Their story was 
bricks without straw," and their own half-finished 
juicy made them thirst for data, if not icgarding 
lie model— for that seemed hopeless as desiring the 
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moon- nt least regarding Hie two artists who hr 

put him down in pen-and-ink. 

" Let us try the Library/’ suggested Marlin. 

" It does fascinate," she admitted. 

" Como along, then." 

A strange emotion came to Martin as they walki 
to the Library. He had never been abroad wi 
Amy Alexander before, hat! been no farther beyot 
his door with lier t linn to the. elevator at the con 
dor’s end, to press the bell, and to nod good-nig 
as site stopped into tin* cage, 'I'here was soinethii 
came to him in walking along with her, or findii 
himself walking with her that was how it foil 
immensely good. There is a line in one of i 
Bridges' poems: “The fairest moments of o 
broken dreams.” She seemed to belong, as tlv 
say, with the fairest momenls of his life— ■ wl 
morning walks to (iiOuoek Quarries when t 
blackbirds were still trilling in ecstasy over re-crcat 
day ; with those nights when he awoke, rests 
long before dawn, and -watched all the quiet ehang 
in the sky. He found himself wanting to buy i 
all the delicately tinted sweet-pens in the fieri? 
windows and bank them before, her, saying: "Y> 
are fresh as these." Not (hat she was at all aim 
llowor to him as so many girls, for example, sec 
to have been to Herrick. She lilted in wit It the d 

as lie saw it and caused him to see everything 

more exquisite than was wont even on his best clay 
the grey-blues of the old stone, the purallclogra 
of sky, set between receding vistas of street, mesh 
with telegraph wires like pen-snatches. A ro 
joy came to him, came deeply homo to him, as 
found himself stepping along with her, feeling tli 
everything was a miracle from the sky to t 
paving-stones. 
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“ I don't think,” said ho, after tlio framing am 
hanging worn over and MaeNaughtun had r(;i J ov ' 
the dishes, " Mint Father Aaron is going to turn u 
to-day. and Pm jolly /'lad.” Father Aaron was tK 
naino, in the studios, for tin* venerable Kontloniai 
that Martin was using, with slight changes of j,j 
face, for the kindly uncle in the serial story fa 
The- Whitehall. " 1 hope In* doesn’t, for l want t 
pet you down in dry-point if you think you cai 
fall again into tin; pose you had in the I library \vihl 
you were waiting oh, liere he is,” for the 1)01111111 
mockingly. "Well, I'd belter not turn him a Wa l 
— I want him for these Whitehall things." If 
opened to Aaron for Aaron il was who had rmi| 

gave him good-afternoon, ami asked him tor/! 

into the studio. 

" That settles it, then,” said Martin, coming had 
to Amy. “ There's no sense in you hanging oi 
here, Miss Alexander. I’ll In* tired when I’m |lm>J 
with him-; — ” Something reproachful (or in ti 
neighbourhood of reproachful) in her eyes stopped lifa 
abruptly. "Oh- -eh* perhaps you would rathe 
stay here - if you have nothin/' doing at home?" 

If I could sit here ami lead.” said she, multlici 
fell furious with herself, for Urns, it struck her, (lit 
designing females sijimt down in siege, nr occupancy 
until there was nothing for the poor honourable tnu 
to do hut buy the ring ! 

"Oh, all right. If it's like Unit,” said ho, "do 
At that rate, I'll perhaps he aide to make a begin 
ning after he goes. I km i\v exactly what I want liitr 
to do. I want just a few fen-minute poses bir 
him." He chuckled, " Don't the very creases ol 
his coat exude the venerable. ? " he said in guarded 
tones— and, in more guarded tones: "And such a 
charming old fraud 1 
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The two hours that poor old Aaron posed, as the 
diilanthropist in the serial narrative, fled — fled as 
,11 the hours of all the days seemed to flee in the 
tudio. After he had gone Martin went back there 
or something, upset a bottle of ink on a sketch, 
nd " Damn ! " ho ejaculated. Next monjent he 
ms at the door of tho anteroom and his head 
amc in. 

" Did you hear l ho asked, sopulclual. 

" I did 1 ” And she laughed. 

" 1 hog your pardon,” said ho. " 1 am ” 

" Please don’t he foolish, I have heard you 
ften." 

He stared. 

” You say it as unconsciously as you drink tea," 
lie assured him. " It signifies nothing more than 
hat you have made a line by accident that nccessi- 
\tes the scrape of a knife or the application of a 
)uch of Chinese white I It worries me much less 
nan your tea-drinking t I hope you don’t think I 
m interfering, but really you drink too much tea. 
Yhy do you keep on tea-drinking ? " 

44 I don’t know. It seems to help to wipe out 
kings that come up too often." 

8ho gave him one quick look as of startlcment. 

44 Well, tea is ready now," she said, " and if you 
>ill allow me, I shall empty the pot and put it 
way after you have risen from the table.” 

44 Perhaps it would be better,” lie agreed, " I 
in really sorry about swearing. I didn't know 
hat I " 

" That's nothing. I don't like to hoar a woman 
ivear. Sauce for the gander is not sauce for tho 
nose. But a woman who could take umbrage at 
11 etcher making such slight explosion over his 
roof-pulling would be too vindictive for words — 
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and very hard up for excuse to appear triumpha 
over him." 1 

He had now a quick, Heeling glance of i n t erc 
at her. 

He ])onclered this point of view, so unlike that 
the court queened by his mother, standing the 
like a jack-in-the-box at the communicating doc 
She was perilously near to saying : " Oh, you cl ea 

droll man t ” when the hell trilled a contented tril 

--and she felt grateful to it. Marlin opened ti 
door. 

"Well, Marlin,” came a big voice, " I ) UWen 
seen you for a fortnight. 1 was at the Chib hm c | 
ing a man, and I’ve just seen him off. Thought 
would run up and have a look at you,” 

" You’re just in time for tea," said Marlin. " p ( 
your hat on the- over there settee.” 

Mr. Moir laughed, bowed to Miss Alexander, an 
looked at the leapol in her hand. 

" It wouldn't matter when l runic up hero 
think,” said he, ” I would always he just in tiln 
for tea.” 

" Miss Alexander lias been saying something t< 
the same effect,” said Marlin. ” She tells mo tlia 
after tea is over to-day l have to reform. Thorn 
is to bo emptied and theii tea is finished.” 

"Very wise,” answered Mr. Moir, but he con 
sidered to himself: "So them are the terms tlic\ 
are on I ” J 

” I am in a quandary," she said to Marlin, "1 

hate an interfering, bossing woman hut you drink 

tea on and on when you are at work. 1 have been 
wondering whether to speak or to hold my peace 
ever since 1 came up here and saw your methods with 
a teapot.” 

Mr, Moir had a fresh look at her, of interest- 
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and liking. She had no desire to adopt the own- 
ing attitude ; she advised a cessation of this tea- 
tippling only after having decided that she would 
so advise any friend, male or female. Mr. Moir sat 
down to drink a cup with them and eat some toast, 
and laughingly drew attention to the fact that a 
man may advise his friend to give up tea-tippling, 
but may not advise him to give lip whisky-dramming 
so easily. “ I suppose,” said he, ” because tea-tip- 
pling is less injurious. The subject is too serious 
when you come to whisky ! If you tell a man to 
stop whisky, you insult him. If you tell him to 
stop tea, you only bore him ! ” 

The desire not to meddle, or, as Marks of Montreal 
would say, " butt in,” was very strong in him as he 
sat there largely, in an old polished chair, right 
ankle resting on left knee, cup in hand, Viking-like 
head up. He was attracted greatly by Miss Alex- 
ander ; be found her very young, very fresh, very 
likeable ; he had never met a lass quite like her 
He wondered a good deal about this girl who seemec 
to he so much of a fixture in his son's studio. Bir 
he would ask no question. He had erred once ii 
wielding suzerainty over his son. Now there shoulc 
be no question, lest it seemed as if lie considerec 
that being the father he had to be given accoun 
to. With Amy Alexander before him, certainly lv 
could not have any sinister suggestion in respons 
to his unspoken questions. Here was no parasit 
nor on trapper, to make a father's heart sad for A 
son. It was her “ position," as ho might have s; 

In the studio, that he did not understand. 

" And what have you been doing to-day, 
tin ? " he asked. 

" Come and see," said Martin, and he led ■ 
way to the studio ; and suddenly the old man bro. 
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out : " I say I " Martin, turning to find the cans 
of the explosion, saw his father in an attitude q 
arrest, gazing admiringly at one of tho sketches o 
Miss Alexander. 

" Splendid I ” 

" I adapted that sketch for a magazine ilhistra 
tion," said Martin. " I have a copy somewhere 
Miss Alexaiuhsi’, haves you seen The Whitehall ? " 

" Here it is I " 

Martin took tho magazine from Jior. 

“ You can carry this copy along with you. ] 
was going to send you one at any rate,” he said 
turning the pages open in guest of the. one on wind 
was his illustration, lie held it forth. 

" Oh I ” Mr. Moir's tone was of disappointment 
It is not a portrait. It is just the pose, here 
It is the portrait I like. Still- -I'll take this, if \ 
may." 

Martin looked at the original sketch of Amy 
thoughtfully -'then at Amy, uncertain-- then at the 
sketch again. It was a crowded moment. His in- 
clination was to give his father the admired .sketch 
yet lie felt that he should ask her permission ; next 
he asked himself why he felt so- -looked at her for 
her opinion, as to say : M May I ? " But her eyes 
did not meet his. . 

" And there’s your man who makes the coffee,” 
broke out Mr, Moir, who had moved on, unconscious 
of these 1 switlierings ” in Martin’s mind, thinking 

°j»y \ “ * s » she's his model I Well a very fine 

gnl I He stood before a charcoal sketch of Mac- 
Naughten that was affixed to tho wall with a draw- 
'ig-pin, twinkling waggishly at the presentment of 
uit amusing mixture of the unctuous, the well- 
caning, ^ the self-seeking, 

" That's a good portrait loo. Does lie sit for you 
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_stand for you — what; do you call it ? — pose for 
m much ? I thought lie was the caretaker and 

coffee-maker I " 

“ So he is, but he’s jolly good for a major-domo, 
so I appropriated him. He’s rather glad. His wife 
makes him hand over all his wages weekly, and his 
pension on pension day — goes with him to collect, 
f don't blame her 1 He hands it over, and she 
gives him buck a shilling to spend ” 

" That's like one of my packers. His wife is 
always on sentry-go outside the wave'us' on Friday 
night to convoy him home. I suppose your major- 
domo keeps very quiet about this little posing busi- 
ness on the side to his good lady ? ” 

Martin laughed. 

" Rather ! I've had him in three times. He 
asked me as a special favour not to tell his wife. 
Queer people. They've a sort of affection for each 
other. Queer sort of business. It beats me. When 
she comes in here to clean she runs him down ; when 
he poses for me he winks to me and says : * Don’t 
you tell the wife I ' They light one day and make it 
up the next seems primitive.” 

" Um, yes — queer business,” murmured Mr. Moir, 
frowning. 

" I believe he won't be able to keep from showing 
her this when he sees it reproduced,” said Martin. 
"Despite all that, they arc keen on each other in 
their own way. I told him lie would appear in a 
magazine, anti lie was quite excited at the prospect. 
He’ll have to show it to her— just have to, I expect 
-and then after she’s got over the non-commercial 
pleasure, she’ll have to know how much he got for 
posing. Anti then- -then he’ll have to shell out. 

" Or lie to her about what you give lum, said 
Mr. Moir. 
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"Or else," suggested Miss Alexander, with 
touch of gentle chaffing in her voice, " | u» w j[i ^ 
given a little more next time so us to lie able t 
retain some without creating suspicion.” 

Mr. Moir wheeled round on her mid laughed. 

" Is he like that ? ” said he, meaning his son 
“ I haven't seen him for some years now -to stink 
You will know him better than I in these wavs 
Hullo ! " He hud caught sight of the skotche 
of Aaron — Aaron sitting; Aaron walking; Aaroi 
meditating, finger-tips to finger-tips holme him 
“ I met the original of these sketches at the foo 
of your stairs just nmv, did 1 not ? ” 

Very likely,” said Marlin. 

Mr. Moir smiled. 

" What's the joke? ” Marlin asked. 

"Well er " 

" Did hi; s])eak to you ? ” 

" Yes he asked me for a match.” 

"He would. I l<!'s a ipieer old lish. Matches 
and tobacco he never buys ” 

Mr. Moir laughed out right. 

" Funny you should say that. As I gave him 
some matches he said to me in the most unctuous 
tones : ' May I ask, sir, what is the blend of you! 

cigar— -as a connoisseur -the aroma- •' And he 

had a gesture with it that you would have enjoyed." 
! " You gave him a cigar, of course ? ” 

" Oh yes.” 

" Yes, ho has wonderful gestures, i Le's really ati 
tor. One sees the man leer through the mask 
en when drawing him— but lie hates to be used 
anything of a Uriah Keep character." Mr. 
.auir was looking with curiosity at the etching 
press, and Marlin gave as succinct an explanation 
of the mechanical side of etching us possible ; but 
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after his father departed lie felt inclined to let the 
dry-point of Amy, for that day, remain a promise, 
and finish off another drawing (spurred by his 
father's appreciation) for The Whitehall. He sat 
down to it, and was soon utterly engrossed. She, 
passing from the studio, tucked up her sleeves, and 
fell to work washing the cups. 

She did not do this without a vast amount of 
argument. Item : did it seem like taking posses- 
ion ? Item : would not any model wash up the 
dishes that had been used for the day's refreshment 
if herself and the artist who employed her ? Fur- 
ther : she did not like to leave this man to wash 
,ip the dishes she had used. Well, she would wash 
them, at any rate. She looked very solemn over the 
tin basin : why did she find this simple affair so 
difficult to settle ? There must be some reason for 
weighing so — almost porturbedly — the pros and cons 
if washing up a few pieces of china. 

The washing over, she noticed that the room was 
iishevellcd, disarranged, and she must needs tidy 
ip before going. She was still so employed, dust- 
ng and arranging, when the artist came from the 
studio. 

" You’ve been " he began, looking round. 

' Why, you’ve washed the dishes and you’ve been 
lusting — and all as quiet as a mouse. You should 
lot have done it. I wash up everything at night." 

" It is very lazy of me to let you,” she said. 

" Oh, all right,” he answered, and held forth for 
her inspection one more drawing ready to post to 
The Whitehall. 

" You can draw, Mr. Moir,” said she, looking at 
it as ho propped it on the mantelpiece. 

He looked from it to the Fortuny, to the Simon- 
Hti, back to the Fortuny, 
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“ I can't draw like Fortuny," ho sighed. 

" I don’t know,” she dared to say. 

“ No, no. I think I’ve done well when I tret m 
best to the pitch of his worst ! " 6 

She did not agree. She felt a. touch of dislike fi 
Fortuny, despite her admiration I 
“ Yon work differently. You’re not an imitator 
she said. *' Besides — you’re young ! ” ’ 

"Me? Yes. But only another year and I' 
be the age lie was when the Roman lever laid ]m 
low.” 

She looked, for a moment, in horror, at nothin 
at all, staring before her, an expression he misse 
as lie sat down to await the drying of the ilhistra 
lion. 

" i'll wait and post it for you,” said she, her ha 
on, but seating herself again, and before she . kne\ 

-probably the theme was suggested by the visit o 

Martin's father she was (while she waited) far ad 
vanned In the story of her father and his last years 
Mr. Alexander, it appeared, had always been open 
handed. The year before his smash ‘he had kep: 
open house at Braemar for friends from Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. After the failure some of thest 
friends, who had been guests at his house-party 
were gossiping maliciously about him in the most 
flagrant way. One, unaware that a friend of Amy’* 
was present when she spoke, had said that she was 
disgusted with him— that she would never visit him 
again— that he had no right to speculate. Amy's 
’’end had suggested that many speculate, and 
ic arc successful, amt none contemn them. The 
3r mid responded that Mr, Alexander was "a 
id •-■patronising people, keeping open house, 
ding friends, taking them about in his motor-car,' 
mere eighty-guinea two-seater, but a Haunting 


UU 
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uxuriance upon tyres. “ Perhaps,” Amy’s friend 
tad suggested, although considering, in the phrase 
( t h c man in the street, that it was none of that 
person's business, “ he had no idea that things were 
•0 near the brink.” — “ Oh yes, he had indeed,” had 
been the response. " I have sat at his table and 
seen telegram after telegram come to him— and he 
read them over Iris dinner and couldn’t eat, and 
i,is wife said : ‘ Oh, Willie, do cat l ’ and he said : 

'I can’t ; 1 don't know whether I am a millionaire 
or a pauper.' 1 know, for I was 011c of his guests.” 
Amv j s friend had said : " You were one of the 
guests, and you talk like this ? ” Certainly, had 
replied the self-righteous vixen. “ But I wouldn t 
cat at that man's table again. I wouldn t break 
bread with him.” 

Amy had never been able to forget this stocy. 
Sire told it now, talking of her father, told also how 
another woman present had said : Oh, well, I 
called to see them after the failure. X thought it 
was only nice to do so. But I called after dmnei. 
Amy's friend (who was surely misguided to tell her 
of the scene, for what good could knowledge of t 
do?\ rising to depart then, remarked; To save 
the expense of an extra mouth, seeing that they 
might bo poor, I suppose? — Oh, _ well, no, 
was the reply, “ not exactly. On principle I felt l 
couldn’t sit down to table with a man who had 
made such show— and then come down that way. 

I had to take coffee with ^ hcn J;_ 0 I » ar ^ V of l 5 Sed 
after dinner, and could not refuse. — OJi 1 cuea 
the other, determined (in her, not even one diop o 
the milk of human kindness, it would appear), stick- 
L to her point, " I would have refused. No, I 

wouldn't bow to him if I met tom 

What right had lie to pose as— ah 1 F01 it seemec 
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this poisoner was si) furious at the failure of oiv 
who had once entertained her that she could no: 
finish articulately, and ended with a scream. 

Undoubtedly Amy’s friend should not have re 
peated it all. Such people exist, but no good wai 
to come (to Amy) of hearing of them. Amy recalls 
how her parents used to invite them here— there- 
cvcrywliere, in pity for their scanty means tha 
denied them holidays; and because they wen 
worshippers at the church attended by her parents 
She felt very bitter indeed toward them. He 
father had been dead a year now, her mother niii 
months, but often she thought of these women am 
felt, said she, murderous. She talked of them no\ 
to Martin for relief. They had come up and stun, 
her again in memory. Hut, despite her words 
Martin did not think they had poisoned. She hai 
antidotes. 

“ I really begin to hate women I " she said fee] 
ingly, making an end of the tale, and then, wliil 
Martin murmured : *' These ones seem to luiv 
been pretty bad,” she exclaimed : " l would like fc 
be a good woman I I always feel so when 1 mce 
women like ” 

“ You arc ! " he broke out. tie was on the poin 
of saying : “ You are the best, the most splendii 
.woman in the world,” lmt ” You are I ” was all h 
sphke. 

She started the tone of his voice gave her : 
kind of catch at the heart. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” she said more soberly 
“Consider me nowl 1 find myself haling thes 
omen too much." . . . 

“ I don’t think, ” said lie, wisely consoling, “ thg 
u should feel so about hating them, as you call il 
what you hate is their hatred, They arc hateful 
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/on hate Hate ! Oh, I’ve met them ! ” he cried 
jut unexpectedly. “ I’ve met them — some ignor- 
mt as Kafirs, others with a diploma for erudition 
-but they are all the same— impervious to ideas, 
df-fighteous, vindictive, savage ! They make one 
iave moments — never mind I ” 

He rose and paced the room, very pale, his eyes 
jrfglit, his face suddenly lined. 

His life, evidently, even if lie would have liked it 
:o be so, was not all making of drawings with joy, 

:o delight the eyes of those who care for such things, 
md collecting of his beloved Vierges and Fortunys. 
)ther existences clashed with his too. He was on 
he point of giving her some parallel passages from 
lis own experience when there came into his mem- 
jry a scathing drawing by Vallotin called " The 
Confidante..” That shut his lips. 

" Well, anyhow,” said lie, “ you arc an awfully 
lecent sort. Francis said lie wished I could see 
m\, lie spoke of you often that time I went to 
Clovelly with him.” 

Her eyes were far off. Her heart beat quick. 

“ Francis used to put me,” she said. “ We used 
to get along well together.” Then : ” What about 
to-morrow ? ” she asked InuTicdly. 

“ To-morrow ? To-morrow ? To-morrow I am 
going down to the ducks. Oil — and I say, for the 
day after I have made an arrangement to get into 
a shipbuilding yard at Govan.” 

" Well, I must be off. If you take my advice 
vou will go and see some friends to-night. You 
want a change. You’ve done heaps to-day.” 

" I'm going up to a second-hand book-shop in 
Buchanan Street," said he. " The man there has a 

lot of old volumes literary value nil — and I'm going 

to get the end-papers out. Ripping paper they 
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made a hundred years ago. Just: what I want fo 
my etchings." 

" If you stay here you’ll brood - I know." 

M Not a bit of it -I never brood. On occasion ; 
meditate," he said, laughing. 

" Well, don't stop over the border line," said she 
rising to go. " And don't sit drinking stowed let 
until it is time for you to go up for your end 
papers I " 

" Don’t you worry about mo," said he. " Anc 
take to yourself the advice you give-, ■leinuitiboi 

that the poisoners are the woeful folk not tliosi 

they try to poison," and he walked out to tin 
elevator with I us*. 

"Two whole clays till 1 see him again 1" sin 
thought after saying: " Mood night, Mr. Muir.” 

“ I wish 1 amid have her always hero," Marti) 
meditated, returning to his studio. * 

Then lie sat down and brooded over Miss Tanner 
Sarah Lane, and his mother, till some part of hit) 
got up angrily and called the other part an idiot, i 
baby, and the part so maligned put up a defend 
that it was neither idiot nor baby, but. something 
quite otherwise. Then he rose abruptly and wen! 
off to overhaul the musty old calf bound volumes 
for their end-papers. 

Long days for both of them were these two dayi 
that followed, long <lays, although both were busy 
Amy visiting friends, or performing various items 
of stitching and darning and tidying {and refusing 
to allow herself to dream any dreams of the future) 
he, the first day, in a corner at Kingston Dock 
’(etching stevedores at work unloading a blacl 
amp ship. What a great world it was I Tlu 
alter of the stevedores' tackety heels on the irpi: 
gang-plates was part of its music 1 Ami it was 
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jood. Anct these drawings must be good ; ter the 
Credit of Glasgow they must be good ; for the credit 

his own hand — and so that Miss Alexander would 
be proud to say she knew him I 

Next day he was in a big shipyard beyond Govan, 
taken round by a youth told off to be polite to 
ilm. Ho caught many a wild glint from the eyes 
)f riveters at work under the steamer’s hull be- 
ad e their little forges in which the rivets glowed. 
What small, fierce figures they were as they swung 
their hammers on the white-hot rivets, smashing 
thorn home in the iron hull, so that sparks leapt all 
round them. It was as if they hammered gold 
ituds into the plates. They turned and looked at 
liny ; they seemed to say: "Well, what does he 
Mint ? ” He felt like one visiting Inferno to make 
ketches. 

" I must try to get acclimatised here,” thought 
he, " or else I shall have only the outsider’s view. 

1 see the Steel Age here as very savage. The idea 
is to get inside without getting inside so slobber- 
ingly as to forget that there's an outside.” 

I to remained in the deafening yards till the 
" knocking-off ” whistles blow, and went out with 
the crowd that surged up into Govan Road, feel 
ing depressed. He must leave this sort of thin{ 
to Brangwyn and Meunier, thought he. Still— 

M Rive ters r> is one of the most vigorous of The Glas- 
gow Set. But his riveters are in hell— and are 
devils. On returning to town he went into the 
Caledonian Railway Station— a station .changed 
from what it was in the old days when he used to- 
have a season-ticket to Mount Florida. It was to 
procure a copy of The Whitehall Magazine to give 
to MacNaugntcn (and leave it to him to decide 
whether to show it to Mrs. MacNaughten, or to 
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refrain from showing it) that lie. came to the slat 
now. Approaching the bookstall he; walked into i 
most amazing experience. A girl was looking 
the magazines festooned round the. stall, and as 
saw her lie paused, and his heart beat irregularly 
a moment. 

He felt (though, to be sure, he was beyond c< 
sidering anything in the way of parallel eases, or ill 
trativc songs— and they are offered hero only 
attempt to suggest bis frame of mind), he f ( 
then, that hero, as it is phrased in the musioh 
song, was the One (iirl in the World for Him; i 
as it is in Crashaw, in far other song, that hero, i oc 
ing at the newspaper stall in tin? Caledonian Static 
was the "not impossible She.” Hut the mojnc 
was neither banal as musie-liall song, nor sacra 
sentimental as Crashaw. And there was in (,] 
large emotion that had come to him through 1 
eyes no desire for her " to command." To uceoi 
pany was Higher the feeling. Hut at the holiest 
no emotion may a man advance upon an imktiov 
woman and tell her such craziness. Small val 
would his sudden attachment hold if it could drir 
him to charge upon her and affront her with pi 
jKWtorous love speech, as if escaped from (iartnuvi 
Two thoughts came to Martin, came in haste, ah 
of his arrest by this Unsuspecting She before tl 
newspaper stall : one was that presently she won 
move away and he would never see her again — f 
lie could not. follow her like a stalking tiger, } 
loved her too well I . The other was that lie w 
being unfaithful to Amy Alexander in this amuzin 
this inexplicable, devotion. 

Yet how could he. be untrue to a woman to who: 
he had said no word of love. ? Perhaps it was b 
cause this girl had a certain resemblance to Am 
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i n . that he was assailed by that thought ? 
teX bo UuiU-it must be. Yes, she was like 
t mubl be. iiui . 11U) thcr Yet could there be 

*! "Ifas A n?AuS!te in the world? That 

» S next thougbt-from which it would appear 

«as th . c 1U iiiiih in his worshipping mind, 

hat Ain> U , lr ;nh tailor perhaps. She turned 
Ails gnl wa« ^ 1,1 1 * Jnajnrincs in the window 
round Irom.loolvU g Alexander. It was in- 

■hopping hi these of£ days. 

" Oh ! Ob, yon do look tired, Mr. Moir 1 

» You overdo it. Have yon had supper ? 

dh f a' li^t of a cold 

" I Ln Jio Come home with me-come 

td^the studio^ uud ' have some supper wrtlr me 

'''TTieystiirrd before UuHiospitaHy illuminated maga^- 

rJne booth. have, felt happier and better 

but I would like to come up. 
to-day at the shipyard r 

s »"? r.tnS A! aflSSiii,?? 



her ui the liso of Ron- 
each in its own mellow 
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be had come hero. Still there was no answer. 
looked at him, wondering whal might he the cause 
of the brown study. They were m the street before 
her question percolated through. 

" ph ? Oh I hr|t your pardon --very well, thank 

you. " I say — I say \ must say something-- -I must 

say it before we go up to the. studio. He caught 
her elbow to ensure a safe crossing, and they wore 
„n the north side of the street before he continued ; 
«« [(.'<. uo t |o be said but it would be more decent 
to say it hero. I would [eel ns if l hud lured you 
up there on false pretonr.es because in on y usk- 
h e y„n then! to say it, to tell you he took a 

fresh breath “that when 1 saw you just now I 

thought 

She looked straight before 
field Street Hanked by lumps, 
haze, for there was n moist an. I hose who passed 
by were, to both, faint us ghosts might he. _ 

" When* •whim I saw you 1 did not recognise yon, 
and 1 said to myself : ‘ What a woman 1 J felt I 
must never lone sight of you •«»! her, I. mean. Amv 
looked round slowly at him, hushed. Put Unit 1 
was not worthy to —next moment 1 thought of you 
and felt as if* I was being - us if I was not beta 
decent to you in feeling that way towards tins othei 

woman. ) )o you follow ? " . 

» Yes, clear, ** site, said very quietly, under 
standing perfectly, it seemed, nut none the les 

aH **I>ottr ? Oh, my dear I " he. cried. There wa»i 
tremendous rattle of lorries on the iniiMrre.t, mi\\ 
- 1 biw, of electric curs, conllicting tapping m 
filing of footsteps, merging of voices all mm 
m. “ You would— you would- we d do ov 
1 so deeply. I felt I must confess to you I101 
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felt towards that girl who was looking in that 
nntlow— and she was you.” 

" I'm vary glad she was,” said Amy. 

Ho was just able to hear her reply m the midst of 
|1 the din — and took a long breath of relief. All 
m well. 



CIIAWM'R VII. 


Turkic weeks hiul llod since that great night wher 
it seemed not extravagant to say the stars sang to 
gother, had ll(;d as lift! flits In all who am immensely 
aware of their existence. At the end of the thin 
week Amy had to go to I.oeh I.omond to sec a ladj 
of many snows who had oueo upon a time boon 
retainer in the house of Alexander, her duties liavinf 
been, it: appeared, to smile and he pleasant; and wca: 
old laeo, and chatter l'Veneli to the eliildreu for t\v< 
hours daily -in the old house that was t heirs baton 
the smash ; a square, house on the old Ruthorglci 
Road, surrounded by lawns, haunted by a rookery 
This old dame, having been long in Sent land, out 
living her kindred m her own land, felt that Rinai 
would he too desolate for her, Never, never, so sli 
explained her preference, if she went bade there 
would she see the. old faces. And to live in thenli 
place, and not set*, the old fares, would make her fee 

too lonely always, always ; ami she was wont fc 

give a little rippling laugh over the explanation, a 
if it did not matter so much after all. Now sit 
lived upon her savings in a cottage by l.oeh I.omon 
side, in a village, willed " l/raue.e." She hud spoil 
nine summers there with the family \ and th 
me, probably, as well as the scene, appealed to hci 
ere she gat hered wrinkles, and pottered away he 
t days, and had the Figaro two days a week, an 
•us petted by tlw villagers. 

ua 
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]t was Amy’s absence that caused Martin to re- 
umbcr his father 1 Too bad ! He had been im- 
tersccl in his own affairs so whole-heartedly that 
5 had not so much as hailed Mr. Moir over the 
lepHone-wini once in that time. “ I am a self- 
'iitred beast," he said to himself. “ I suppose if 
nl y ]iad not left me to-day I should have for- 
jtten his existenee. still." And forthwith he took 
jt and coat from the peg and. departed for Glass- 
ed Street. He was astonished to see, on arrival' 
nor, that only two windows now advertised his 
ilher's premises. The one that used to bear the 
ords : ' Manufacturer— -and in Bradford, Yorks," 
jw announced : “Evans & Llewellyn — Dry- 
ilters." Good life I he knew tilings had not been 
)ing well-- but be did not know that the ware- 
ouse was shrinking. Ilis father must feel this ! 
/lion lie swung open the door of 101, and the odour 
I doth rushed out to him, lie came back to self 
train ; for there rushed into him, also, a queer fed- 
jg that though lie was still called “ Martin Moir " 
was not he who had once worked here— if the word 
worked " is appropriate— hat atilt, blunt-nosed 
lissom in waistcoat pocket. He felt as if the thing 
iat pushed the door open was merely a kind of 
ouse of flesh and bone (called “Martin Moir") 
hat had harboured many tenants, and that each of 
hose tenants, on departing, hud left its successor a 
jU history, not only of himself, but of his pre- 
ecessors I He returned to thoughts of his father 
gain in the passage-way. At the end was now a 
/all, and on that wall was painted : 


IlKlUCNKZlvU MOIR, 
Muimfuclimir. 


EVANS & LI .EWELLYN, 1F3T 
Drysallcrs. 


He turned to the left as into the old counting- 
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house— and found himself in a kind of box, wood 
partitions all round him with glass, opaque glass, at 
the top only. In this box three doors offered them, 
selves : on one was the word 11 Private," on another 
“ Counting-house," on smother " Warehouse." He 
thrust bade the warehouse door- -and beheld more 
changes. The warehouse did not extend dear back to 
Hutchison Street now ; it was bricked up about 
the place where the Fancy floods department used 
to be. The rear wall of the. m onsl meted warehouse 
was on the hither side of wind had been the well- 
like centre. All the warehouse that remained wt$ 
visible on entering. An old, lean, bald man at a table' 
turned round. 

"Why -it’s not Cod bless inn heart an* soul I 
Well, Mr. Martin I " And Archie Templeiuun ex- 
tended his hand. 

At that voice Marlin lost I lit* queer sense of having 
been told about the warehouse and its workers, 
rather than of having worked in it and known thorn. 
He felt aware again of his own identity, unbroken 
identity. It was all the one Martin Muir, after all, 
who had lived through the veins. 

" How are you, Archie ? ’ said lie. 

" Man, Ah'iii fine. There'# changes, eh ? " 

" Hy Jove, yes I " 

" Ycr faiiher didn't tell you i " // 

M He told me of changes -y«r. ; but l didn't ex- 
pect to see the old place so greatly changed as this," 

" All-hull I Aye, man, we all change. Maybe ye 
haven't asked ycr laither much about this busi- 
ness ? " 

Martin looked depressed. 

" I'm afraid not, Archie. 1 haw thought of little 
but my own affairs.” 

" We all do. Aye, just our «nvu altoirs— till wc 
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get a knock. Knocks are good for folks sometimes. 
Of course there’s inair excuse for an artist being 
self-centred. He’s not just interested in maltin’ 
money. All life is maltin’ pictures to him. If it 
wasn’t for the landlord, he would forget there was 
such a tiling as rent even — eh ? Here's an anld 
friend.” 

Martin turned and saw little sparrow-like Jimmy 
: Clarkson, just as lie used to bo, apparently the same 
age, wearing (it seemed) the same Ascot tie with 
the same brass horse-shoe tie-pin. In the lapel of 
his coat a little tag, with the letters " C.E.” upon 
it, twinkled. 

" 011 1 ” Ho gave astonished welcome. " How 
are you, Mr. Moir — how are you ? Pleased to see 
you again.” 

“Ye don't see much change in him, do ye ? ' 
said Archie, half closing an eye and inclining his head 
sidewise toward Clarkson. 

“ Not at all,” replied Martin. 

“ Just the badge,” said Archie. “ He's got a 
badge on now. Still in the Y.M.C.A., though, and 
he’s still warned every six months that he will get 
the sack from here if he isn’t careful. And lie’s still 
hero.” 

A man Martin did not know came along, hat on 
back of head in the old “ wurc'us’ ” fashion, looked 
at him, said to Archie : “ Oh, I beg your pardon 
—I sec you're engaged,” His manner was that of 
an old employee — yet lie must have arrived after 
Martin's warehouse days. 

Archie paid no attention. 

“ We’ve still got upstairs,” said lie to Martin. 

" Oh — you still have ? ” 

“ Yes. There’s no hand-looms up there now, of 
course. It's just retained for stock. But we still 
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have the top flat and the sign all the way along 
Keeps up appearances too.” 5 

“ Beveridge still horn ? ” asked Martin. 

“Beveridge? Oil no, man. lie slippit awa* 
What was't now, jimmy ? ” 

“ Er — oh, let me set;. Stone. Yes, stone.” 

“ Aye stone. Stone, or gravel. Aye, poor fel 

low 1 It must be five years ago.” 

“ Six years,” said 'Jimmy. “ Yes, six years- 
stone.” 

“ Is it six ? Oil, it may well be.” 

“ Is— cr— Watson still iiert; ? " asked Martin, will 
a touch of doubt. 

“ Ayc—lm should be in from hmeli just now 
He's still here." 

“ And his old assistant, Jenkins ? " 

“Jenkins? Jenkins? Oh, Jenkins! Eli man 
of course I couldn't think who ye. referred to a 
fust. Yi; didn't hear about him ? u 

" No. What about him ? ” 

“ Man, he was burnt tan death in the top Hat of oik 
of the highest houses in New York, lie left sooi 
after you. Used to come in and see us sometimes 
He came over the honin' pond about once a year- 
travelling; ho wasn’t in this lint; clocks or some 
thing.” 

“ Bicycles," said Jimmy. 

“Oh, was it? Aye, bicycles. So it was.” 

“ Burnt to death ? " said Martin, remembering 
how he had blackened Jenkins’s eye, how Jenkim 
had blackened his, and how they liked each other. 

“ Ayu, man. I)o you remember Nisbot ? ” aska 
Archie. 

“ Yes rather ! Is 1m still lien; ? " 

“ Man, lie went out for a linn trading in West 
Africa, and got the fever in a week and died.” 

Martin stood horrified. At tlu? name Nisbet hi 
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had smiled. Nisbct had once told him a brief bawdy 
| s tory that was really funny. The story had flashed 
back into his head again. And Nisbet was dead ! 

" I would like to see Charlie MacDougall again/' 
said he. Charlie was so very real in his mind still 
that of course he must be alive. 

“Ye're just over late for that. He slippit awa’ 
last month. Man, he was talkin’ about ye the very 
day he felt the pain and had to go home. ‘ Be 
God, Archie/ he says to me, says he, ' I’m tired, 
man/ says he. 1 I’ve got to sit down. I simply 
jia’e to sit down/ Aye, be God, lie’s deed.” 

Martin said not a word. 

" Pneumonia/’ said Archie. 

“ All yes,” said Jimmy. “ Double pneum— yes, 
yes. Very sad. Still, it is the way of all flesh. 
Man is but grass.” 

“ Oh shut up, Jimmy t That’s nae consola- 
tion,” snapped Archie. ,r Awa’ and get on wi’ yer 
work I You blither like an auld sweetie-wife. You 
and your badges ! It’s fair amazin’ the way one is 
taken and the ither left, as ye micht say. The best 
seem to go first. It’s a wonder Ali’m here maself, 
kcepin’ Jimmy company,” he said, turning to Martin. 
“Ah’m losing conceit o’ maself. Here’s an old 
friend, though. Now— do ye know who this is ? ” 

Martin looked at the newcomer— the newcomer 
looked at him, saying : “ I forget. The face is 
familiar,” and holding out his hand tentatively. 

“ How are you, Nairn ? ” asked Martin. 

“ Mr. Martin 1 How are you ? Well, you’ve 
given us a look in at last,” and Naim pump-handled 
with the ” hearty grup.” 

A packer wont by carrying a stack of pieces on his 
back to make up a bale, 

“ Is Johns still here ? ” asked Martin. 

“ Johns ? The packer ? No, man 1 Oh, he 

14 
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made, an awful mess of himseT— < drink and boors, y e 
ken — an awful man 1 " 

Jimmy, who had not gone away, although ordered 
to,' cleared his throat twice, forcibly. 

" What are ye hemming and cleaving ycr throat 
for, Jimmy ? ” said Archie, looking round with open 
mouth at the offender. " Aye man, Johns got full 
value for his money I assure you. He died in the 
Infirmary imagining he was being gnawed by ferrets, V 

“ Rats,” said Jimmy. 

Archie contented himself with closing one eye, 
making a wry month, anil canting his head toward 

jimmy without looking at him a gesture which 

means a lot in Archie’s walk of life, Nairn, look- 
ing as if lie wished, for the credit of the house, to 
do a little talking in another vein, came in now. . 

" We hear great tilings of you," said he. “ Wo 
sec your name sometimes in accounts of picture 
exhibitions.” 

V Aye. Ah have yor drawing of me still, man," 
said Archie. " It's ‘hotter Hum a photo. It's in 
the best room, It's hanging up on one. side of the 
mantelpiece, and on the it her is a framed pro- 
gramme and menoo-caird of Jolnmy Anderson's 
Jubilee Dinner (Johnny Anderson of the Polytechnic, 
ye ken), where a sang was sung an mlapation of 
one of Ihirus's : 

1 John AiuW:«>ii| my Jo Julia, , 

Wlii’ii \vi* wore Hint iicqni’iil, 

Wd Hvoil in Iml u w»>o Ihhim* 

Ami IlllltMviH tin’ rciil.’ 

lie began in a wee shop, servin' behind the counter 
hansel’ . The wife put that up, It's the only public 
dinner we was ever invited to —and we were able 
to go, ye see, for it wasn't fancy dress, She used 
to serve in one of Jus first simps. Ah became 
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acquant with her, passin' the window in the morn- 
in’s when she was dressin’ it. Aye, yer caracature 
-as yer faitlier called it— is in the best room, 
ffe sit there on Sundays— Molly and me and the 
(amilec, ye ken. Oh, everybody says it’s very good 
-very like me. 

“ ” began Martin, his mind on other mat- 

ters ; but he stuck. I-Io was afraid to ask for others 
of the staff, “ Is— or ” 

"Caircl? ’’ snapped Archie, looking sharply at 
lilin. Caird is still here — still cashier. We’ve 
talked about the wreath for him two or three times— 
every winter in fact— weak chest, ye ken ; cork soles 
ill Ins boots, ye ken ; double front tae his shirt 1 
flannel back to his wexkit ; cotton in his ears when 
the wind's in the east— but he hangs on somehow— 
despite a* they precautions I Come and see if he’s 
in. He grabbed Martin's elbow. “Oh, ye’ll see 
these fellows again/’ he added, seeing that Martin 
was turning to say good-bye to Nairn. 

He led the way back to the corridor, opened the 
counting-house door, and thrust his head in. 

“ Aye, there ye aro, Caird I ” he said. “ There’s 
a young gentleman here tac see the flannel-bacldt 
weald t. 

" What I " came a bellow from within. 

Archie thrust Marlin before him. 

“ VVell ! ’’ cried Caird. “ It's you I I knew you 
at once, flow are you ? Look here, Archie— don't 
you irritate me I “ He turned to Martin, explana- 
tory. “ Archie 1ms a joke on me because ho saw 
me looking in a boot-shop at some goloshes.” 

"Was't goloshes? Aye, All forgot to tell you 
about: that — goloshes too.” 

" Go away, go away I ” said Caird. “ You’re a 
dam liar 1 ” He held up his coat behind, "Is 
that flannel ?” ho asked. 
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Evidently hero was some warehouse ragging 
and though there were many changes- -t here were 
in another way, none. It was all just as it used to be 
Caird abhorred ragging. Ho thought it rude ant 
absurd. 

" Well, I’ll go," said Archie. " Come in and sai 
good-bye before you go, Mr. Martin." 

" Yes— I will.” 

Then Martin chatted with Caird, who set the tall 
agoing by saying: " Well, you are revisiting them 
glimpses' of the moon?" Hut soon he discariloc 
his half-nervous falsetto phraseology and talker 
from the real self. He si ill drew in I he evenings 
after tea. He was slid in touch with the exhibitions 
the art doings of the city ; and with appreeiatioi 
and sound judgment lie talked of I.. a very's last 
and Newbury's, of Harrington Mann's portraits, o 
George Henry's "Gold lush," of Horuel's progress 
in his own so distinctive manner. A step sounder 
outside, came into the corridor. The Hour quivered 
The partition shook. A door slammed. 

" That’s your father," said Caird. " You see, tin 
corridor there is where the front counter used to be 
You remember ? " Martin nodded. " We’re buill 
up all round. Of course there's that other dooi 

still left over there communicating from his room,' 

The door intpicstion opened, and Mr. Moir looket 
out. 

"I say, Cfilrd," he began. "Oh hullo I Yen: 
here, Martini" He seemed immensely pleased tc 
e his son. Martin wished lie had called at the 
arehouse before this. 

" I've rung you up once or twice," said Mr. Moir, 
" but I could never get any answer." 

"I've been out most of the time," said Martin, 
" I’ve been down in the Green sketching for a tiling 
I want to do Orators ’ I'm going to call it. It 
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should be good. And I've been down at the Docks 
a lot.” 

Mr. Moir noticed a kind of glow on the young 
man's face. 

“You seem to be doing things you are satisfied 
with,” said lie. 

“ We’ll see. We’ll see,” answered Martin. “ I 
think they're not so bad. We’re going to have a 
show. Rathbonc is keen on them.” 

“ Of the Rathbonc Gallery ? " asked Caird. 

“ Yes. We’re going to have a show there.” 

Mr. Moir wondered, for a moment, what the “ we ” 
of these speeches signified — if it was due to a gaily 
regal fooling over successful work, or was to be 
taken as a hint that Martin considered his affairs 
not now in the singular. The last “ we ” might 
mean merely the inclusion of Rathbonc; but the 
earlier ones suggested an interior consciousness of 
being in partnership. A clerk entered at that 
moment ; and Caird, father, and son, fell into 
talk of the changes at the. warehouse, the changes 
in Glassford Street, Caird glancing now and then 
at his hat. 

“ Are you going for lunch now, Mr. Caird ? ” asked 
Martin. ’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Going home ? ” 

“ No. My wi fo, is at Iimcllan. The house is shut. 
I lunch in town just now.” 

“ Come and lunch with me, will you ? ” 

“ Delighted 1 ” said Caird. 

And again Mr. Moir had a look of pleasure. His 
own instincts were sociable. It pleased him to see 
his son, too, grown up, not forgetful of Caird who 
had done much for lnm — if lie only knew. It was 
good to see things "going well” and everything 
happy. 
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" I’ll seo you Jalnr,'’ hr said. " I’ll ring yon U] 
some day soon and lix with you for lunch, " g 
waved Ills hand and retreated into his private room 
because ('ail'd looked suddenly self-conscious— as i 
he didn't fed that it was ijiiiio " the filing" to b, 
going out hobnobbing thus with the boss’s son, 

Over an hour later Caird came hack to the office ii 
a great elation, carrying a Hat parcel under his arm 

" Boss in ? " lie asked the clerk. 

" Yea." 

lie tanned on tlm door, and when Mr. Moircallct 
“ Coino 1 ‘ passed in on dancing tiptoe, gave f 
mysterious little nod. and began to undo the shim 
of the packet -Mr. Muir looking up at his cnsliiei 
half blank, half amused, wondering wind was afoot 
Caird undid the parcel, puzzling Mr. Moir until ; 
Uristol hoard appeared. At sight of it Mr, Moii 
jumped to the eonelusion that Mai tin had made c 

present and as he eamo to that eonelusion Cairc 

put a drawing on the mantelpiece for admiration. 

"A maslerpieee I” lie breathed. "1 told him 
that it, was my favourite of all his work, and"- 
Caird had to restrain his excilmnenh " lie signed 
it— look, sir in the coiner- with my name, tool 
Very charming of him I do appreciate it ! It jj 
my only original. You see he has signed it: 
‘John Caird, from Marlin Moir.' Tills is my only 
original, I have been in u shulin before, hilt not 
the studio of an at list sueh as Mr. Martin. Success 
has not spoiled him." 

" No, no. Of course he’s had a light loo." 

" Well, he's a big artist, lie's something (or 
Glasgow to he proud of. And he’s going further. 
That's unite clear. Not a bit spoiled. I have never 
had midi a happy day." 

Mr. Moir remembered wind Caird had said, years 
ago, not without unexpected emotion, of Ida own 
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early desire to pursue art ; he nodded liis head and 
kept silent, looking on the gift that meant so much 
to his cashier. He fell into a brow-puckered study, 
feeling his beard, as Mr. Caird took down the 
drawing from the mantel again ; for it ' had come 
into Ebcnozcr Moir’s mind that if Martin’s mother 
would only show a tenth part. of such pleasure in 
|ior younger son, life would be happier — for himself, 
for Martin, and for her. 

Thoughts of a similar tone were occupying 
Martin’s mind, alone in the high studio after Caird’s 
departure. He sat sidewise on a chair, arms on the 
back, looking round his walls at the work that 
meant so much to him. Caird’s appreciation of it 
sent him back to a subject that he had tried, at 
various stages of his life, to make taboo for himself, 
because no good came of brooding upon it. But 
here it was again. One after the other, occasions 
of his mother's hostility c.amc tumbling into liis 
mind: of her dispraise, and of her mere apparent 
disinterest — the latter as painful as the former. He 
tried to expel them, but the attempt was futile. 
The subject, dismissed witli finality (so he had told 
himself) when lie thrust a letter from her, unread, 
into tlic stove of his Chelsea studio, lest it con- 
tained some poison, openly administered or wrapped 
in sweetness, came back as grippingly as ever. He 
thought of her in a new frame of mind, a flume of 
mind induced by that refrain of Archie’s—" Slippit 
awaV' She must be growing old, beginning to show 
her age. Perhaps if he visited her now she would 
meet him with friendliness and bring the feud to 

an end. • ‘ ; 

With furrowed brows he pondered the project oi 
visiting her. But I10 feared to, at least for the 
present. If lie went at all he would, go as a friend, 
with his heart open ; could not bring himself to go 
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to her on guard. And lie hud had too many exper 
cnees of what such an approach meant ; ho (lief n c 
feel that lie could risk any more attacks in th 
future, such as he had known, and suffered fron 
in the past. When his present burst of activity wa 
over, lie would reconsider the. advisability of openin 
relations again. For the present he would* wort 
For the present he dared not risk a meeting. If ^ 
were not his mother, indeed, lie would not conside 
the matter further; she would be to him as on 
dead and forgotten, 

Looking at his hands, he noticed Unit one wn< 
smeared with grease, nmbably from the elevato 
cage (for he had /{one ((own to the street door will 
Caird), and he drew forth his handkerchief aw 
wiped his hands vigorously. Yes. he would dismiss 
his mother from his mind again. Inexplicable 
subject ! Why 1 Even Cnird was kindlier than 
she. Turning about, he caiigld sight of himself in 
a convex mirror that, on a side table, leant against 
the wall, lie had lmt recently bought it, and had 
not yet decided where to hang il. Thu studio was 
relleeted in faseiuatiiig miniature in its steely and 
polished surface ; and there, moving, he saw him- 
self, astride the chair, in an attitude immediately re- 
calling that portrait of Mariano Fortuny, in the old 
Century Magazine over which lie had often i Hired j a 
Quecnsliolmo days. He rose and paced the door 
us if in hope to get away from himself. 

" Fortuny died at thirty-six," said he miietiv. 
Just my aged' 

And as lie walked to and iro he considered how far 
behind Fortuny he followed I If his mother had not? 
persecuted him so. ... J 

" I kunn that i " lie broke out, SJ leaking to himself} 
aloud. " Damn self-pity ! " 

He walked over to the windows and leant there, 1 
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looking out on the leads, the roofs, the telegraph 
wires, and the sky. Yes, if only his mother was just 
half as keen as Caird. ... He thought of his father. 
What a fine man — what a genuine man ! His mother 
again 1 There must he some reason for her way of 
treating him. There must be some explanation ; 
if he only know what it was, the atrophying effect 
she had upon him might all be dissipated. He 
remembered the. mother of his early years, she who 
had nursed him and tended him. Poor woman 1 
Perhaps she. did right in her own eyes when she 
turned against him so resolutely — perhaps it was 
all, in so far as her intention went, for his good. 
She was too old to change. Yes, he would go and 
sec her some day — alone ; in the hope that she might 
ho friendly toward him. He must do some work ! 
Time flies. Hours, like lives, slip away. 

No, lie eoukl not work. He could not work to- 
day, Amy being gone. He hoped she was all right. 
There were such things as train accidents. He would 
go and have tea, then come back, light up all thr 
lights, and get on with the etching of “ The Orators. 
That would keep him unaware of slow time till Am 
came— -and he would find then that time had flowi: 
He washed preparatory to going out, and laughec 
to himself as he washed, recalling Wilson’s Song foi 
Time of Ablution ; 

“ U was thorn by faith I received my sight, 

And now I am happy all the day." 

Great man, Wilson 1 Wilson was in Spain, had 
written from Seville ; lie would be back in Glasgow 
in another month. , , • 

He descended to the rattle and buzz of the city 
strolled down Buchanan Street, a quiet street uncle 
foot at tills end, easier on the ear-drums than it 
at the top of the hill where the lorries rattle ov 
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stone in the region of Saint Rollox ; timed 
watch at Edwards’ clock -with " Green wioli fin 
written above it. » A faint, rod, afternoon W 
coming over the city. It stained the white c 
meat curtains in a tea-shop of Buchanan Str 
and, as ho noticed that dchcate stain uiHm'th 
like an atmospheric dye, it struck him that he ■ 
it wonderfully well. This ” colour-blindness 
his was a mighty subtle " blindness.” ff his mot 
Iiad discredited the truth of it and thought that 
lied for ulterior ends, ho could hardly blame ] 
Me had difficulty at times -such limes as (his- 
believing in it himself. Indeed so might we \ v 

it not for all the proofs 'Marks’, the oculist’s t 

of the ” scarlet on drab ” wincey, or was it ” d 
jm scarlet ” that they called thui: meaningless hr 
though, if you note, all his pictures are low toi 
he created (so far as brush-work goes) a quiet mil 
world of greys and silvers, browns and old gd 
It is Ins pen and inks, dry points, and etchings tl 
suggest to us, in their blaek-nnd- white, a blaze 
colour At any rate, seeing that evanescent red 
the white easement curtains of lids dainty afternn 
tea-shop, he felt that he could well forgive. M 
Moir for her suspicions regarding his veracity in t 
matter of the scarlet thread that evaded him. 

Hullo I Mr. Moir 1 ” a voice broke in on ] 
wandering and musing. Ife turned, to see danr 
and rosy Kobarts of the jeweller's shop in Saudi 
hall Street. 


Mr. Robnrts I ” he ejaculated. They slioi 
hands warmly. 

''Omio and have one for old times’ sake,” sa 
Ivobarts. I allow myself one during the day, ai 

I haven’t had it 1 yet.” 

So they turned the comer and passed into tl 
lodega, wliore Kobarts ordered quo each, and sippe 
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his slowly, as behoved a. “puffick gentleman." 
Robarts gave Martin a 1 the gossip of the jeweller’s 
shop— -how W lute, the head polisher, was still there 
but was now dropping hints that in civilian life as 
idl as in military, pensions were. sometimes riven. 
" Ami fi° ” too. Old Chambers is just as good 
is ever that way. ’ The others were all there. It 
,vas a relic! to hear that in one house, at least, none 
lad slippit awn ” But Robarts could not tarry 
ong ; lie was out on business, upon an errand to a 
vholosalo loathei house, to see about a new stock 
)f chamois leathers. 


' I never hoar of chamois leathers,” said Martin, 

" without remembering Chambers & Denny. ” 

” And Spears,” said Robarts. 

" Yes.” 

" Yes. He tried to make you have a bad time. 
I suppose you bear him no ill-will ? ” 

" Ho — none, It’s an old story now,” 

" Ay«. mail an old song. I find that myself 

sometimes. A man will do me an injury, and I say 
lo myself : * Lot him wait and see 1 ’ But it’s all over 
presently. When I see him again it’s forgotten.” 

" Quite— quite,” and Martin wont off into a 
moody stare, wondering if he should go out to 
Bearsden, find the new house, and say to his mother : 
" Can’t we let bygones lx; bygones ? ” 

" Life’s abort, man,” said Robarts. ; 

” Short indeed. Have another ? ” 


“ Well I. allow myself ,ono during the ; day. 

However— it's not every day that we meet old 
friends. And after all a ‘ nip ' is only a ‘ haufy.’ 
How is your father ? ” • 

” Very well, thanks.” . •• 

” Fine man I A fine man I Often remember him 
God's gentleman, your father. The real MacKay 
Well, here’s my respects and best wishes.” 
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Russian lea and cigarettes for old-time’s sake, was 
not the old-time waiter. The Russian tea was 
idishablc. as ever, but evidently he had grown 
beyond a cigarette. Two puffs sufficed, and he 
pressed it out upon the ash-tray, lit his pipe, and 
sat there meditating, not brooding. He ordered an- 
other glass of Russian tea for shame's sake, sitting 
there so long. He had not spent a day without 
Amy since — since he could not remember when. It 
seemed ho had known her for ages. He fell in love 
with her afresh, and deeper. I-Ie must try to make 
an etching of her again. His attempts to portray 
her ne.ver satisfied him. How could he portray her ? 
She is, of course, in his dry-point known as " The 
White Fur Lining,” which satisfies its possessors, 
though it did not satisfy Martin Moir, 

Then lie considered, self 'Censuring, how remiss he 
had been in interest in his father’s affairs, he who so 
keenly felt the mother’s disinterest in his own. By 
Jove, the Glussford Street premises had shrunk t 
The old man must feel it. Happy thought ! He 
would go round and tako the old man out to dinner. 
He would invite him to F. & F.'s, for old-time’s 
sake. F. & F.'s, to Ebcnozcr Moir, J.P., meant 
" doing one proud 1 ” Ho rang up on’ the ’phone 
instead of going in again. Yes— his father would 
come. " Delighted, my boy — delighted. I shall 
be thorn at six.” But as Martin replaced the 
receiver and turned away he told himself that if 
Amy lmd not been away he would have been less 
eager to dine with the old man, and so delight hiir 
" Delighted, my boy— delighted,” rang in his ear 
spoken with such feeling that lie was touched. 

” Queer beasts we arc,” thought he. " Here an 

I- a grown man— miserable because my mother will 

not accord her smile, and she never gave a damn j 
And there I go forgetting my father who has given 
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—he smiled to himself—" a groat many damns to 
make up for the one ho didn't give originally, ble^ 

He must have spoken to himself— -or else looked 
abstracted to a marked degree Passers-by, turning 
to look at him, recalled him In tlm fact that he whs 
in the street, in George Square, before the post oftico 
where lie had telephoned. With less absent mien 
but still revolving his thoughts, between brooding 
and meditation, ho considered how, in the luicl- 

noyed adage, tin* iron had entered and hew 

though lie had learnt much since his dreaming hobble- 
dehoy days, he had lost one gift, or capacity, the 
capacity to find a sanctuary in loneliness. He must 
be working, or lie must be with other human beings 
He looked hack on the old days of long, lonely 
rambles on the moors beyond Mourns, days of loaf- 
mgs and loiterings in his " forest ground called 
lliessiuy around <ii Knock Quarries. Put him there 
alone now, thought he, and thorn would hi! little of 
happy kingdom for him. " My mind to me a king- 
dom is would he a vain boast. I Us mother's face 
would come in, like the face of a. haunting ghost' 
Phrases of hiss would come hack out of conversa- 
tions and letters, a linked belt of them like machine- 

gun cartridges and lie would lie riddled, 

He went into Queen Street Station and watched 
the trnlho awhile, all the coming and going, hv 
thousands, of I ypes- high-level lives, low-level 
lives. lie saw postmen tossing mail-bags into vans, 
portors trundling trolleys, people irascible over 
bpggage — as if yearning to lie pilloried in quick 
charcoal sketches after the liimmer of Belcher ;•> 
people with empty faces, bored by waiting for 
other people, who did not arrive, killing time bv 
buying penny worths of chocolates or caramels from 
the automatic machines. Ho considered the power- \ 
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[111 locomotives that can now haul any train through 
the precipitous tunnel without aid of the wire-rope 
that used to help them only a few years ago, thrashing . 
md straining all the way to Cowlairs. He watched 
the pageant pass by, the pageant of every day. 
pomposity went past with backward cant, heralding 
stomach, hands swinging half clenched, thumb 
thrust out in the direction of travel. Curly-haired 
« commercials ” in a group exchanged the, last 
bawdy story. One of them laughed high and piping, 
and slapped the platform with a foot after each jest, 
tec-heeing. A dignified one stood with hand on hip, 
left leg advanced, weight oil right foot, head turned 
half way from his friends to give them his profile, 
clearly conceited about it, neck thrust back into 
collar, eyes roving after the women who went by. 
A great 'figure 1 one that, at the adroit flip of any 
petticoat, would perform all manner of ludicrous 
tricks. There were individuals too, by the score, 
as well as such clear " types.” 

At the newspaper stall he caught sight of a young 
man that he had met once at Wilson’s studio, the 
lean young man whom Wilson had called a dam 
literary man,” in friendly altercation ; lie was 
wandering before the display of the stall pensively, 
like one looking for something he could not find. 
He might have been murmuring to lumself L Js. 
Brown's Exile, to hazard a guess by his expression. 
The " Look out I Look out 1 ” of a passing porter 
pushing a trolley loaded with luggage distractec 
Marlin for a moment, to save his heels, and whei 


mill S, IUIU uui w, 

vanished abruptly from the scene. 

Martin, past master in the art (an art that was 
second nature to him), observed without staring, 
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observed and filed away, in the dark room belli,, 
ins eyes, many plates. Suddenly up sizzled «* 
electric light, and a blue gauze of radiance was fln„, 
over the platforms and the crowds. It recalled hS 
to the passage of time, out of his great diversion 
and he went forth to the street to find that twiliX 
had fallen, and to remember (at the shock of scorn,' 
this proof of how time Hew) Eastignac in Paris • lb 
the change of light seemed always to take Rustle, m 
unawares. " Name of God ! it is only live 
and the light fades ! " Martin could hear the wo S 
ns if spoken just now. " 

He hastened to the restaurant, and arrived thoro 
as his o.Mw... , i . . ****«ii. 

crossing 
he 
tot, 

Molr had dismissed all troubles and 
to a restful and quiet chat. 


s Ins father appeared, large and loose, slowly 
rossing the street, limy approached the evening 
idore them leisurely, washing and refreshing r |„J? 
ig a table with easy deliberation. Evidently Mr 


‘>d!y Mr. 
looked forward 


Caird is charmed, my boy, charmed," he said 
as they sat down. ' You don't mind me, Martin— 
its pride, not proprietorship, lie is off his head- 

too k SSft !! ravl!IL I,B is raiU y * j«0Kc Of art 
" ()h, he knows.*' 

" Well, he brought in that drawing you gave him 
ns if it was the Humid vessels, and put it on mv 
mantol to show me, as if my mantel was an altar 1 
You've made him very lumpy. He had to quote a 
tag ovei it, of course, Mr. Moir smiled over his 


, over his 

1 his, said lit*, ' is be- 
Soup? Yes. Thick? 


cashier's habit of tags, 
vond the dreams of avarice. 

'hick. Yes." 

° ffcrol h ' Um> S|,,Vi ‘' 1 ll,c “H*h 
is MfeAtonctef ? ! " R l ° Mk y ° U ? 011 J* How 
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" Very well. She’s gone to Loch Lomond to-day 
to see her old governess. We're going to be married 
before Christmas." 

Mr. Moir looked at his son, thoughtfully, without 
any sign of startlement, and then held out his hand. 

” She's a fine girl,” he said. 

Martin was immensely interested in the unde- 
monstrative way that his father took the news. The 
old man stretched his legs anew under the table, 
napkincd his lips, and then, with a little wag of his 
head, smiled. 

" I may tell you now," said he, " that after I left 
you last time I went back to the ware'us' saying 
to myself " — his mouth twisted humorously — ■ the 
words of a song I've heard the message-boys singing 
and whistling past my windows : ' Why don't you 
marry the girl ? ’ I like her very much, Martin, 
very much. She is a fine lass," and when Ebenezer 
Moir dropped into Scots thus he always felt deeply 
what lie said. 

Of his own domestic affairs there was not a word, 
either over the dinner, or over the coffee that fol- 
lowed ; and at about eight o’clock they went up 
to Queen Street Station, where Martin saw Ins 
father off, feeling very proud of him, and returned 
to his studio, happily affected by the old man's large 
and easy tolerance. Ho sat down and wrote a long 
letter to John, went out and posted it at the Genera 
Post Office, instead of at the comer pillar-box, t 
kill time till Amy should return and, as well, be- 
cause of the lure of the streets, lamp lit, and with 
grey pavements to-night instead of < sticky. The 
diminishing traffic seemed to be making a land of 
orchestration. The music was oddly haunting. He 
returned to the studio leisurely. A scaffolding was 
up round the Athenaeum corner, and he stood across 
the street there for some time, memorising the lines 
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of the timbers, the innor bulk of building, the line 
of light find parallelograms of blackness. The. 
back to the studio. u 

It grew quiet. Sitting in the ante-room he conk 
hear, coining down his stove-pipe, the consoles: 
hum of the telegraph wires on the roof— on and on 
He passed into the big studio, lighting up there 
and looked over port folios and rearranged pictures 
took some out of frames unci put new ones in 
wondered if Amy would stay overnight at Loci 
Lomond or send u " wire M ns she bad said she weak 

lf * A bell rang once, then rang twice in (itiich 

succession, and then again, a single short ring, 

It was Amy's signal. It was arranged that she 
should ring the elevator bell Urns on her return, not 
that there was anyone at the elevator- -for after m 
the cage was locked -but because the stairs were 
kirk, all the oil ices being shut. Martin hastened 
lowu to meet her, carrying a candle in a brass candle- 
dick, souvenir of Parisian pottering* in the. brici 
>rnc simps. A wind hud arisen. Thai: was doubt- 
cm why the wires sang so. It hud blown out one 
>f the. gas-lights on the stairs ; lie stretched to re- 
ight it, and evidently tlm candle had not been 
securely thrust in the candlestick. Down it fell 
md was extinguished. In the sudden darkness' 
a the stairs that echoed with a faint hum of the 
" s activities, he felt suddenly ml read, like a child 
(1 m the dark. It was a terrifying sensation for 
uneiit — like a dream about being buried alive 
much Russian tea to-day, perhaps! Ho 
notched tin, Celt for the tap, turned off the gas 
hen groped down, patting and fumbling, for the 
audio, found it, lit it, wedged it securely into the 
amnestied:, mul descended to meet Amy. 

How white you are, Marlin 1 " she cried, 
Something wrong? " 
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• n .Y <fI ,' * 10 , } uu * to K°, presenting 
iirtm s address {for Moir ln^vJ 
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But that " one 

his card, noting Martin .. . 
cards) and promising to call. 
" It will he very interest i 


(for Moir lacked 

very interesting to me, apart from the 
pleasure of seeing yon again,” said Roharts “5 
liavo never been in an artist's workshon ” 

" Not in Wilson's ? ” 1 * 

" No, mail not even in Wilson's. He's beyond 

monograms for Chambers tic I )eimv now. KvcrW 
from him ? ” * dl 

" Jlwd a letter last week. He'son the Continent" 
' deserves it, He had some hard times I 

wl «)w though he didn't show it. Remember me 

to I11111 when you write.” 

" You'll look up ? ” 

"HI look up.” 

. Kolmrts shook hands, saluted, ami strutted off 
1,1 t ,(! Kiuwmg ml fog. Marti n turned away and 
nearly collided with the rear rank of the 
of young men that lo«.ked in at the illustrated 
weekly magazines displayed in tin- window of a news- 
agents shop next ((nor hi flm Bodega, a bright 
golden cave in the twilight. How lar off seemed 
the days When he used to stand looking h, these 
windows! Did he crane wide-eyed and open. 

did U u Jw ? l< * wom 0,VI ' ;,s hoys in the group 

He strolled on past the Royal Exchange to In- 
gram Street, and onwards to the farther tea-room- 
t he ancient: one, still there, he thanked Hod, not vet 
shppil awa . lie descended joyously 011 the soft 1 
carpet, and took u corner seat, the old seat, and 
feasted his eyes (with something like thaubgiv- 
mgl) upon the htlle blue howls of siigar, while and i 
brown sugar. He would like to bring Amy hero one ^ 
day, just, to show her the plan', if it did^not seem i 
too egotistical, iho waiter, of whom he ordered * 
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get off f " thought Martin. Next morning * 
n the same will state. The other two V 1 
time, m tile Strained condition of their uorvm 
to argue Jiotly instead of making conveSr 
winch had clearly been their objSt S ' 
mil) who hail brought hate to the' holiday 1, 
that, smiled sweetly at the crurlstaiiil us if 
eiiul it wore exdiaiij'in/r conf'idcim-"-; m, . » r . 
thohixul of the t uWe/'nllem, Ucd diet m,S 
tiiul to boh, i vo as il overylhimr was mm nr mi 

SiSiikS “• SSJt 

•rjirSta”" 1 " 1,0 mkl " 1 l»o 

”®«?,ss^.ar , w i 3 

very mutism/' to yon '* " mnstl 

*;ai»3Kasa 

s WW'££rX'‘u3E*a 
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hopeful ; advancing to the reading-desk, he cough 
and commented : “ I feel rather nervous. I ]J a 

never been in a church before -I mean this p; 

of it.” That initial levity caused many to bogriKl 
him praise, and to speak* of his lecture as “ a lot 
chestnuts.” Sir Robert Hall, lecturing upon ( 
stars to the concentrating worshippers, pedia 
atoned. In banks and architects’ ofliees young m 
discussed a new poet, enjoyed him, but thought 
premature of some critics to hail him as a m 
Milton, observing that in the first line of his poc 
the word "odour” hud to he pronounced ve 
clearly (is a two-syllable word and accentuated up 
thesccond syllable. TJieru was enthusiasm for thin 
other than manufacturing, if they were well dor 
At the little old Gaiety, since pulled down and i 
built in more palatial but less homely fashio 
different talent was welcomed. There Chcvali 
and Vesta Tilley, and other stars, entranced th< 
audience. 

In Art — Ait with a capital, Art that does mo 
than entertain — there was also interest, The city- 
when wo say '* the city ” of course we mean only 
largo minority, for even iu periods spoken of ; 
being interested in Art, there were doubtless, i 
the erudite toll us, only a minority of the folk real 
interested, the majority preferring to follow tl 
fortunes of (and shout themselves hoarse over) tl 
centre-forwards, half-backs, goalies, and so fort 
of whatever was the Queen's Park Rangers of the 
time—the city was proud of its John Lavory (thorn 
hailed from Belfast), for lie was a Glasgow student 
d of Horncl, though it recognised what the ol 
ly meant who, being inveigled into the Institui 
Q day, stood agape before a Horncl picture an 
danned : " This picture is painted differentl 
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the sin, if sin them was. TI<s would go to the D. 
They made the world a hell for him : vorv \wl 
would revel in hell ! They wouldn't care, they 
shown they didn't erne. Somebody came i/ 
sitting down at the piano, opened it, and b,oli 
in the first bars of some languorous melody oar 
a waiter to come running in precipitate van 
calling out that it was Sunday. A stout ladv / 
looked as if she had hurried out of it Stein lend! 
mg) followed the waiter, demanding the piano 
which was eventually brought to her from «n 
where, and she locked the instrument, 

" It; gives me the hump," said Miss Page 14 
way they try to make things gloomy is enone! 
make one take to drink. There's no place to 

there s nothing to do except | don't know 

gives me the jnp Nothing to do but go home 
sit by the tire in the easy-elmir." 

First Mart in’s heart jumped, and the n 

M*™ fon,1, . v t:onsi, ‘ <,| iiig the hist wo 
. . Ihui l )aihv and Joan suggestion, and o 
ceiving of himself iis spending (lie evening with S: 
Page in her own boudoir, wherever it might 
Much as our popular novelists provide their read 
with neurotic tl.rills in phrases as of the ml, 5 
did Miss Page handle this cosy subject, As a m il 
Of fact she likccl liiai, Kill! luut mui „m„y 
- n. She i ; vould him " ii decent: sort.” Y 
Oh, well never heed I " she broke out. evident 

Sry, r ’” g 1Cr 1USt H Wii 'hotter than ( 

» ylv ” h i i W<lS l, l ltu, H I l t out of himself te an 

not care to ply to with 
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but that sort of thing, isn’t there ? — boys batl 
ing " 

“ Tuke ! 5 ’ cried Martin. “ He's always doing : 
— nothing else. One could look at it all day to se 
how it should be done.” 

“Tuke no good? ” Mr. Moir asked, raising h 
head, and smiling at his son, a pawky smile, 

“ Oh, I suppose he s all right, but he goes on pain: 
ing scuddy boys and reflections of boats as if it m 
a habit.” 

His father grunted and chuckled. 

" Hullo 1 There's a sea-urchin,” he said, lookin 
down into the water again, “just you fend of 
Martin, and let me see if I can get it on to the Wad 
of my oar." 

It was a long and ticklish operation, but eventual! 
the small, spiky ball was in the boat, 

•' And there’s another 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Moir. 

“ Won't one do, dad ? ” . . 

Again his father looked sharply at him. , . 

" Funking an upset ? " he asked, 

“ I wouldn't like a spill here,” Martin confess* 
c< There’s no place to land. It would be like bein 
in a tank ! But anyhow, as soon as you get tii 
urchins out the colour of them all goes. The me 
ment you take them out of the water it’s all gon 
— absolutely all gone.” 

” You're quite right. It is so.” 

They pulled on towards the , grassy promontor 
on which the ruined castle stood,- and, above it, 
farmhouse. 

“Carry the anchor well up, Martin. Adver 
turers must never maroon, themselves ! Here yo 
are— catch the kettle. Whoa ! Steady ! Gad 
that seaweed’s: slippery ! Here’s the basket.” 

High upon the beach they gathered dry driftwood 
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mercial room they each selected a pair i<> Ku jt 
went to bed. Martin lay awake for a widle' ar 
listened to the unfamiliar sounds of the sea swiii 
and of feet tapping past on the pavements holowh 
window. 

In the middle of the. night he awoke. The tannin 
of heels had wholly ceased. There was no sound h t 
the waves, making their mighty music on the kci 
board of the beach. He rose, sleep in his ey C5 
see what was to he seen, and then* was the <U )0 ’ 
toted little town, with lights out, glimmerim? L 
under the stars, the waves revealing themselves 
the darkness hv their white torts coming m> an 
going down. “Great world I Great world I " fc 
said sleepily, and grojtcd baek to bed. When li 
awoke in the morning and, looking out, M[l \v th, 
sparkling water, sparkling rocks, the washed ant 

longin' CS1> ' mUk ' wis|M!,l l;,lut tliey could sty 

“ I think/' said his father, meditating on the view 
hands on hips at the window, " we may as well sta\ 
for the day, but we won't lose the last I, bat Uh\W 
Uiey went down and hreak lasted. h ' 

", ™atdo y°" *ay Iho Wee Cumltrae, Martin ?" 

• " Might take your mother home a seii-iircliin! 


It 


Eet us have a basket, will you, waiter ? " 

I can give you a litthi spirit kettle, sir. 
save you making a lire." 

? " Ml '- M " irl, ' rill ' al <»i 

llic waiter beamed and bowed, recognising the 
boyishness m tins big man. and Ins thought for his 

! 4 to -0 /' said Marlin. 

Ciood ! 1 And Mr. Moir laiurli<>d »»niiv 
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ledge of perspective. If you got one of the boats 
little bit off, or even one of the gunwales 

twinkled at his son bang would go the whole hi 

of tricks ! ” 

Language of this kind was not used at lm m , 
The vagabond mood might be evident in Mr. M 0 : 
there, but not the care-free language, lie fell j tl t 
a brown study, gave a. little sigh, or luilf-sigh, and 
grunt of " Aye, aye 1 ” 

. " Millport from the bay is very line,” he sai 
presently. 

Forlorn! Point, from where they were now nr 
chored, hid Millport and Millport Bay ; but the seen 
was in Martin's mind's eye. 

" Look at that, though I ” he cried. " Look a 
bow the end of the Wee (’.umbrae stands up again? 
that queer cloud." 

Mr, Moil* liked the use of IVm (’umbrae. It too! 
him there more heartily than did Little (‘umbrae 
He looked in the direction his son indicated 
Strange, things were happening in the blent seascap 
and landscape. This up-river side of tin* Littl 
Cumbrae went dark, with just a wedge or two <1 
pallid light on it here and there, where a rib of roc! 
protruded. High overhead the clouds seemed a 
if moored ; but a scattered llock of lower cloud 
was amazingly evident against these high and dar] 
ones. Little clouds, little lilmy clouds (detached 
like dotted rocks going out to 'sea beyond a head 
land) scurried before sonic middle current of air 
and they were all lit, as if with internal glory of thei 
own, lit with line gold. No sun-rays were’ evident 
just these small lit clouds, hurrying low across tin 
S r!' ,, Sl * fc Poking upwards without a word. 

Aye, said Mr. Moir at last, after some re 
rrangement of the dark ■ back-cloths bevonc 
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was off again to T.oretto, where lie woul, 
mam till end of term. As eagerly almost as M 
had wanted not to go into the business <ii<l lie <[, 

C0, . nn ?F mu(:, ' farther limn half-\va 
mec h, s father m the hitter's talk •' s «m, 

as he would have called it - -regard ine || ‘ Z 
ajMibn^natuwu The antipathy to Marti, i\ 

ward the day when horetto was in ,,| uv iL, 

s^‘8aw , ««‘£ , s| 

conversation with Martin during t he eveuL * W 

=Silt§£ 

days Martin rnnki , l,,l tv , hi the succeed 

S55l«5SS 

..ir before storm on Z ??' HC T thln K ^ <1 

liU 
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The door opened, and Mrs. Moir entered, 

" May I come in ? " she asked in a grieved voii 
" I left you alone with John as I understood y 
wanted to discuss tilings, But f hear that Marl 
is with you now. ” 

"Yes,” said Mr. Moir. " I’ve just been havi 
a long talk with John, who is coming into the bu 
ness after all.” Mrs. Moir had the air of one fecli 
ignored, hut of refusing to give expression to ii 
pique. " I have not been consulted ! I know noi 
ing about it ! ” was in her manner, though not voice 

" And now I suggest to Martin that: lie, shon 
have two years as an art student-— a day student 
at the Art School,” said Mr. Moir. 

Mrs. Moir folded her hands. 

"What were you going to say, Martin,” linked 1 
father, " just now, before your mother came in ? ” 

" Er— I was just going to say that after Mr. — 
had looked at my sketches, he asked if 1 couldr 
arrange to go up as a day student. He said lit 
if I could come up for two years as a day stude 
he hoped that at the end of that time 1‘ could I 
an illustrator.” 

" Oh, an illustrator ! ” cried Mrs. Moir. ” Dw 
ing for the magazines I ” 

" Well,” said the father, " I've been hearing t): 
very day of a black-and-white artist - and ilhi 
trator— who gets such tall prices for his work th 
the magazines lie works for make a point: of turnon 
cing to the public what they pay him. Funny idoi 
If I were to stick on the top of my memorandum Torn 
that I pay my heads of depart men Is 1 it tic for tu i ies-- 
And ho smilecl. " Funny thing I But go on, Marti 
Wlmt else did ho say ? Anything else ? ” 

" I told him that I didn't think you would gii 
me more than the evening classes. You sec 
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I suppose you know 


a leafless beech tree, 
not bad ? ” he said. 

" AU right," and the Head thrust the hand! 
him. Don t destroy that mm at any rate 
H for six months in a drawer and then | () oj { 
again. browning slightly, lie studied thv floo 
a mmute while Martin half surreptitiously s i 

Jimp thinking he would like to make a dmw • 
hlm : JJien tlio Chief suddenly looked |,K 
eyes and said : " limit; days a week in the Anti 
two days a week m the Life! Now romoml / 
A, itimie two Life. Whore would you like l.o stau 

if iK^kt - 

I he Chief laughed gently to himself. 

Life TSonT? " * <l-,vn tan 

“ I’m always drawing from the Life.” 

™Whvdo“f l0I "' t i,R!li " st il > ! “><1 said slumil 
Wi y ( !° , f Y°‘ l C1)m ° as n <lny Student ? ” 

- ffp ; ™ afl ; aul i in y p^pic won't lot 

altei some hesitancy. 


mo,” ho rev 
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and it seemed to him as if that sound must unnoun 
to any observing listener on the stairs abov< 
" Here comes an excited novitiate, trying to k e( 
calm I ” Brilliant gas-light now shone upon tl 
drawings that hung on the walls to show what tl 
School could do. By the grace of God there was r 
young man— who had risen beyond School of Ai 
craftsmanship (and forgotten how much it had oik 
meant)— sneering at these drawings as Marti 
mounted to-night, lie heard no voice say : “ Pooh 
School of Art drawings 1 " He had much to lean 
but sufficient unto the night was its glory. 

He pored over those works now, studies from tli 
Antique, and wondered how they were done. Thcr 
were some as on a red ground', 1 locked over wit] 
sure touches of white. There were others don 
with a black substance of an amazing dreamy quality 
charcoal work. There was the despised stump 
work. There were pencil drawings and was) 
drawings. Every now and then little draughts o; 
cold air came up after him while lie paused to study 
these examples on the staircase. Sometimes th! 
front door slammed, and grunts of disapproval were 
emitted by men mounting the stairs. Sometimes 
the draught was prolonged and accompanied by the 
sound of a pipe being knocked out against a heel 
He went up slowly, looking at those drawings ali 
the way, paying brief heccl to others who passed 
upward though now and then a “ Pardon me 1 11 
would bring lum round to find that in bonding to 
2? un J * 10 work I|C was lightly barricading the 
2, c ?, me t0 , t, “ firat toeing l»e found a 
Sft L i n ! g ( , )f V ie arrivin F students, sag. 

the bc u)o1 was weJI filled. Varied 
veie the types, varied the faces. There were young 
nen— very young men, mere " boys " in his estima- 
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tiny ri . ■ .. ,y\jui Lime on t 

ack, 1 10 r s nothing much doing to-dav.” 

Ho took Charlie at lus word, and helped to make 

» ( n y " w, ;i ,,n K «*■? bri(if b y wandering in Ins 
Id haunts •• the neighbourhoods of the oict-^to* 
wps* 1,0 lnn|.f;moieis. I-Iis quixotry did not 
bc to-day. U wav; on holiday. Shamelessly bo 
une hack ami outer tamed himself -till toncli-tlnic, 
5wn m the packing-room, with Jcvona, the stencils 
mid 0. sun! a nail on the wail— the game t>eing 
> the stem a In at the nail from several paces off 
id try to make them hang there. The head packer 
mleil them about a quarter to one, when Martin 
ent upstairs again. 


Cliarlie seemed amused instead of annoyed, There 
»» more of friendliness than sarcasm in his* ra- 
mie at one o clock, when lie put on his hoinfi* 
ling coat, tugged down his waistcoat behind, tug&od 
« l»l«w n \ ll <mt : " Keep on deck while I’m at 
ni’li, Martin. Some customer might come who 
didn't care whether ye were going to the School 
Art to-mglil. He would want to get his Win coys 
st the tui mo. M Martin felt half-ashamed, and 
tiled guiltily, <f I'll hurry back," said Charlie, 
d uver Jus lihoulder he oust a glance of morri- 
•nl at his assistant, Martin made up his mind 
at he would take i>nly half an hour for lunch — 
mo back ami stick to work — blit, alas l his sense 
honour was in abeyance to-day. When Charlie 
•unit'd, and he was free, to go and eat, he departed 
th that intention. After lunch, however, taking 
;t a brief stroll round, before returning to the 
irehoimc, he saw an announcement, by the side 
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" Oh, man, Mr. Moir ! Socialism I .Did I no’ 
tell ye aboot that ? I had occasion some time ago 
to go into an edifice with two doors. Over the ono 
door was the word 4 In,' and over the other the word 
1 Out.' I had a man wi' me who had been expound- 
ing Socialism ; and it happened that, withoot 
thtnkin\ we cam’ tac the ‘Out’ door. I turned 
away tae go in at the 4 In ’ door. ' Where are ye 
goin' ? ' says he. Says I : * I'm goin* in at the " In ” 
door.' Says lie : ‘ Oh,' says lie, ‘ I pay nae atten- 
tion to that.' Says I : ' But, man,' says I, ' there's 
a lot o' (oik coinin’ and goin’, and it's but right to 
observe these notices,’ But lie was beyond reason* 
Says lie : 4 When I come to a door I go in-— whatever 

door is nearest l ’ and he shoves his way in. I went 

in the 4 In ’ door, and met him inside. 4 And now,’ 
jays lie, 4 what was I sayin’ about Socialism ? ’ 
Says I to him : 1 Man,’ says I, 4 ye were sayin’ some 
Dcautiful things- -but it's the practice that bothers 
me. 'This is a croodwl lavatory,’ says 1 , 4 and if you 
ire a Socialist, as ye talk Socialism you should ob- 
lerve the " In " and the 44 Out." ' Now Mr. Moir, 

[ ask ye, is that Socialism ? " 

- 44 It is Socialists, I’m afraid," said Mr. Moir. 

" Eh, laird, ye have got it. That man sot; mo 
linkin' over all the vocal Socialists I ken. There's 
mother— with a text from William Morris over his 
nantelpicee, ye'll have heard of William Morris, sir. 
>0 often looked at that text. It says how good a 
king it is to live in a wee house doin' your ain work 
vlthout servants. Well, Mr. Moir, tins man got on 
vonderful well, and syne lie got a servant, and a 
jigger boose— -to have a bedroom for the servant, 

! suppose. Doon cam' the text i There was nae 
nair need to have it up, for his good wife to consider. 
Io had got her a servant at last. Ocli ay I It's 
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boats. Going that way, you see, I was able ionffor 
to go on to Madrid and sou 1 ho Prado." 

“ What's that ? " asked Mr. Muir. 

“That's their groat Ail Gallery. I fell n litt! 
selfish leaving the wife, but she preferred Kothesai 
at any rate. She has a kind of impression, i think 
that Spain is all stilettos f Oli yes, it is; a line thin 
for a young man who is going in pain! to go to tli 
lands of sunshine. The effect it must have on i 
young man with any taste for painting must i 
tremendous." 

, “ H'm, yes; I see dial. This going to (he Con 
tinent, then, is something like the. way you see \m 
bending clown and looking a! the world in betweer 
their legs, wrong way up " this half jocularly. 

But Mr. Caird stepped forward and wagged aTmgei 
ut his employer- indeed, his attitude suggested that 
had. Mr. Moir been his friend instead of his employer 
lie might have buttonholed him. 

" Just, sir, just ! ” In* cried, with great earnest- 
ness, “And it’s wonderful how the dodge brings 
the colour up. We get too imieh accustomed to tiie 
colours round us. I often do Hint myself when I'm 
out sketching on Saturday afternoons." 

In the back of Mr. Moir's eye was a twinkle ai 
the new picture of his cashier. Ho' scratched tin 
back of lus head again, this time tilling bis hat ovei 
Ins eves as he scratched. 

“ Of course Martin is colour-blind,” he said. 

„ 1>ve blie » hearing about tlmt," Caird answered 
Its a terrible handicap, isn’t it? hV, hardly 
believable— wiion his sketches are so good. When 
I think of one or two tlmt I have seen I am amazed 
He has been to the oculist, I suppose, to-duy. sir?" 

Yes— yes— been— yes.” ' 

" Wlaat does tile oculist say ? " 
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AFTER Martin had gone Mrs. Mnir looked at In 
husband. 

" He's a queer boy/' si hi said. 

"He is bearing this about his eyes wouderliill 
well/' answered Mr. Moir, " for he must feel it." 

" Bearing it, do you think ? ’’ slut asked. 

" What do you mean ? " said lie. 

" He seems to me so cheerful," she replied, “ tlic 
I can hardly believe in the colour-hliiulness." 

" But the oculist— you've just seen the oculist," 

" It certainly seemed convincing at the. moment, 
she agreed, "but. after all he. could easily say li 
didn't sec some colours. Look at the way he's gon 
rushing off to this artist now I " 

" Oh no 1 No, no 1 " cried Mr. Moir. H No. 
would dismiss that thought. It's not a ruse to giv 
up the business. The boy really has been showin 
an interest in the business- -you can see by tli 
smart way he goes about even ; and besides tli 
oculist would know." 

" Well," said she, " if he thinks that now ho m 
be able to go in for Art — •" 

"Of course. that's quite definite -lie won’t go i: 
for Art," said Mr. Moir. " 'Dial would lie quit 
definite, even without this eye-trouble- -which make 
it impossible, at any rate.” lie. ran his hand dowi 
his face and emitted a little sigh of worry. " Yoi 
didn’t have lunch with him, did you ? " lie inquired 
ms 
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" Well, I would speak to the buyer if I were you," 
she said. " He seems— from Martin’s story — rather 
well up in the subject." 

“ Oil, I may, I may, if we are chatting— -now that 
Martin has mentioned it to me. But he’s going to 
see Professor Earle ; that will be definite— as good 
advice us we can procure." 

“ Yes, that will lie definite," she agreed, and her 
manner was frigid, " It is very funny not to be 
completely colour-blind— just not to see one colour." 

She was in the same dry humour after she had 
prepared to accompany him, and Marlin felt it weigh 
upon him. How lie wished that she would not have 
that air of proprietorship over him. Last night lie 
had gone with his father to (lie oculist’s house ; this 
morning his mother took him thither. That was how 

lie felt ignominious. When they got out of the 

drain at Central Station they boarded a car for 
Sharing Cross, and Mrs. Muir paid the fare, kept 
both tickets, slicking them in her purse. His father 
had handed hint one ticket on the previous night. 
This was a triile, nothing at all. It was only the 
sense of contrast, already awakened, that made him 
feel it too. She was so erect, so hard of eye. She 
seemed watching him. In the car trundling along 
■Bothwell Street he was alert for the posters, and 
she had an eye on him, an eye that grew more stem. 
Two girls opposite, expensively dressed, girls who 
seemed constantly looking to see if their bracelets 
had not come undone, if their high-buttoned boots 
were not losing polish, ever and again whispering, 
their heads very buoyant, making their feathers 
dance, looked at the mother and son, nudged and 
giggled, Marlin looked at them. They wore the' 
appearance of trying not to laugh, arid he must 
needs not only think they were laughing at his 
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He began to feel the uncertainly in himself that tl 
flogging masters at the Grammar School used 1 
put into him when they asked questions with tl 
strap of castigation in hand ready to anno dow 
thwack if a faulty answer wen; given. 

At last siie said : " Wc’ll set*, to-morrow. l’i 
glad you did not find Doctor Earle at home h 
night. I want to he present when lie examim 
you.” She looked at Martin keenly. " Tins Gun 
dian buyer did not say a word to your father aboi 
it ? ” 

"No, lie said he wouldn’t,” Marlin unsworn 
and repeated the buyer's words. "He seemed 
jolly decent sort.” 

"Urn ! ” said Mrs. Moir. 

Why, he wondered, was there somet hing of Hirer 
in his mother's remark that she would come wit 
him ? But that he only pondered briefly. For tli 
deeper thought held him now. What about Art- 
if he was colour-blind ? Nobody would ever believ 
that lie could draw. Wilson had said ho coult 
Wilson 1 He was to have gone to his sludi 
to-day I How deep his anguish had been overt!] 
discovery, or alleged discovery, of the eye defect 
may be gauged by the fact that he had forgotte 
all about the promised visit to Wilson's studio. 
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His fatto- gave a gulp and laughed. 

you learn that P If this boyWibon^-™ 1 ^ * d 

husband. 10 “ m tl,e rehouse,” said her 

. , Woll, then, lie should remember that he is 
just an ordinary warehouseman/’ she said “ Tf 

is the business lie 1 ' • 1 ba,CI * It 

of- “ 


" That's all right, my clear 

117 /-lA'II 1 i r lit.,. 1... 1 * 


w<u i:uousenian, she said “ It 
has to learn, not the vulgarities 


niora hr ? "Tea,! I ^ <,isl<is P“‘ to S women, 
ioard that Shirtings I^UmT ■ ?? TLA 

Yes f mow ‘ t w 1 ' A ^ s,ir<l ” 

, . 7 $ V, ■ . Haul Martin. “ The answer 

" > $"• llm 18 m -V l u Kl, "tiddly-tin I have on to- 

1 " P, ut I£b « was chok- 
f/ , ‘ was evident that, as the lnlf- 

) u chat lady assured them, men were hist eliil 

* X,: n n fc ,,ot too miidl^bl t o fte " 

often, thev :ire mut 1\.,, I Kill.. 1 .. uutli » 


.tonotton .th^aniinS^urm^^ 1 ” 110 ^''- 
01 my dear said Mr. Moir. " This is all harm, 
r 'ofWo s il" H ‘ l; 'r i Ilk . ( 'i l " l “ Mr tllli i'uys- Thny 
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“ Nothing ! By Jove ! I am glad to see you 
seain. How is Mademoiselle ? ” 

'■ Wonderful. Poor old soul, she is failing— but 
she has got over this last illness. What have you 
been up to, dear ? ” 

“ I’ve been tidying up while you were away. 

“ Not working ? ” . . , 

“ No.” He shook his head. “ Missed you too 
much. Oh, I had supper with dad ; had tea before 
that on my lonesome, and this morning trotted down 
to the warehouse. My God, I am glad to see you 

You ’ll^al ways have me,” she assured him, ^ look- 
ing into his eyes, as they entered the studio And 
I’m so glad to get back. And I’m so glad you 

missed me.” . „ 

“ It’s been rotten without you. 

Martin' laughed— and turned on all the lights. 

“ So Mademoiselle is better ? ” 

“ Yes. But she’s growing old. It is inevitable, 
of course ; but I shall be very, very sorry. I tolc 
her about you, Martin. She is fond of me, yoi 
know. She said she had been wondermg. 

“ I told my father to-day.” „ 

“You did 1 What did he say? 

“ He inst shook hands with me and said • bhe s 
a fine lass.’ It came right from under his fifth nb. 

I wonder ” He hesitated. 

“ I^T could bring my mother round to hear of 

I'll think it over-ra think it oven Iwonld^e 

to he on decent terms with hei, but 

mind wo won’t talk of that. j 

“ You can, if you wish. I have always gues , , 

of course, that something was wrong. But 
" No : we won’t discuss it. 
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“Let’s dismiss it, then. Martin. Look TV* 
something for you. It will make you hannl 
Mademoiselle has had it for a long time.' She eoHt 
for Francis She’s had it ever since, and when I 
told her about you she said you must have it 
Looiv— - And she opened a parcel with somethin* 
of that air of “ See what I have here ! ” with which 
Caird, that day, had opened his treasure in M 
Moir s room. She handed over a. volume -Davilli 
Fortuny, Sa Vic, Son (liitvrc, r b 

“Oh!” lie quietly whooped at it -and the 
burden of Jus heart rolled away. ” I’ve oft 
wanted to get this. It’s been out of print for 
years. I hat. Yriarte’s Furtutiv is the only book on 
him I have. What; a. dear old dame she "must he 1 
You must write and thank her again- from me! 
Is she haul up i tan we do anything for her ? ” 

He turned the pages, looking at the reproductions 
and suddenly : Oh, I say ! Listen to this i ” t 
ejaculated: A letter to Simonetti. ‘ > ne pretends 
pas toivait-il, te fame ees observations eonmie ton 

maitre ; mais je prie de les reeevoir comme ami ’ 

.and then the Spanish. Oh yes f see. Well, here 
is data for our Simonetti and Fortuny story about 

StffrBfr W, “‘ * ->• ‘'“'Liyto 

in , tIu ' htmso Ixymid Marvhill. on the 
Bcarsden ^latl, was making his attempt to preface 
the way for an end to the animosity toward Martin 
He would not toll Rachel at once that the boy w£ 
going to be married. He would lead the wav to 

l Ure , lu ‘ r int '*rest. It would be 
met he thought, for her to say : " And how is 
\fftong on ? What is his news ? ” 

_ i 7* rt } n c 5 lI . Tle into the ware’us’ to-day," he began 
and felt for his pipe and filled it ; but she duUot 
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ake advantage of the pause even with an ejaculation 
,{ interest . Her lips tightened, her under j aw thrust 
' t slightly, her eyes— they showed as if the little 
lumbering fires in them had been fanned into flame . 
ir Moir was not looking at her ; he was filling his 
,ioe with studied ease, trying to approach a subject 
if discord gently. “ And spent a little while tallang 
ti ie boys — a friendly call,” he added. 

Mrs. Moir smiled dryly. So Ebenezer had been 
again unable to maintain his silence ! He had had 
f speak-lie who had thought to snub her when 
she mentioned Martin ! Her husband looked at her 
doubtfully, and tapped upon his teeth wrth the 
mmithniece of his pipe — much in the way that he 
was wont to drub out a tune on the table with his 
fingers when trying to settle some pettily irritating 

matter without show of annoyance m 

“ He's a fine fellow,” he went on He took 
fnird up to his studio, ”-he lit a match, and puffed 
vigorously, — “ took him round, and gave him a pres- 
Xof the drawing that Caird most admired He 
charmed — charmed— -I [ ve never 1 known to o 
delighted. Martin signed it for him. It was very 

X 0t supp.« y it was She answered coldly. “ But 
I should 1 have thought his lather and mother would 

'“n"' Sdno' draw. Mr. Moir hit the bowl 

Id hf” l “t him give me one 
untehi allow! me to pay for it, and so there we 

Vie might have sent one to his mother,” she said, 

Mr. Moh evidently did not know “how to man- 

ag " Oh, 'damn ! " he said, and flung out of the room, 
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Poor little children, poor little orphans ! How ter 
nble to know no mother-love ! Her eves moistened 
as she watched them go past. They Tiled by rosv 
and gay, on the frosty road. ' y 

tra' V' W Sad tIl0y 1<)ok ’” sll ° pondered. “ How 

The sounds of their feet and their laughter died 
away ; and m the other direction came a lumbering 
bus of the kind that had long ago plied in the citv 
was now to be found only beyond the suburbs-- 
and would soon vanish thence too, harried b v the 
motor-car from the country roads as it had 'boon 
chivied from the city by electric ears. How worn 
the horses were ! How they slipped on the frosty 
road ! Lady Sporran was quite right : men were 
selfish. I wo golfers sat on the top. Well ves -~ 
they were climbing down now, after looking’ at the 
horses I hat was good. Their hearts had been 
touched, but she feared they were of the minority. 

I here were one or two old ladies inside ; but thev 
were to be pardoned : they could not be expected 
to walk. I hey were women, and they were old 
She must speak to Mr. Moir about this ’bus. If he 
wrote to the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals they might send a cart of gravel to strew 
on the hill on frosty days. 

There was, indeed, much to he done to make the 
world better. She looked through the morning 
paper, seeking for distress. Then* were no flagrant 

, h T; t0 rc P° rt «™t <Tiy, so the sub- 
echtors had had to go abroad to provide her with 
what she required. An excursion train in a siding 
m Michigan, U.S.A., had been dashed into by a main- 
ne express ; there had been an explosioiTof dyna- 

h a Vh^° S f 0W ' and W Russian * had been killed. 
d r° servc to '. da .V. there being no home 
accidents of any magnitude to report up to the 
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time of going to press. Nobody that she knew was 
named in the Death Columns. It was an arid morn- 
ing all round. 

She decided to go shopping and to lunch in town. 
In the afternoon she must go, according to promise, 
to hear a Russian refugee, called (if she had the 
name rightly) Stockingsoff, give an account of the 
Siberian prisons. She rang for the girl, and told her 
to go over to the farm and order the dog-cart. And 
half an hour later, hard and handsome, a typical 
Sinclair of Colintrae, she departed for her day of 
mod deeds, and to afternoon teas. 

She did not return home till after dinner, when 
the maid informed her that Mr. Moir had already 
dined, had asked for her, and was gone out for a walk. 
She ate dinner alone, considering the while that he 
was at least troubled about her sufficiently to wist 
to know where she was. 

Indeed he was troubled ; he was troubled ovei 
many things — business and domestic. All day he 
had 'been forced to attend to the former. Now, it 
being a clear evening with sharp air tempting to 
pedestrian exercise, and with starlight, he had taken 
his ash stick and was off for a walk, striding along 
the hard ways, vigorous almost as a boy, relishing 
the tingle in his cheeks, that rejuvenated him, made 
him feel that he was not ageing. Deep breathing, 
he swung along. But his worries came into the walk. 

It seemed impossible— this strained condition of 
affairs at home. Had she no memory ? Could she 
not recall old days that they had known and lived 
together ? He still cared for her ; and because she 
was a woman — and because she was the mother of 
his boys — and because he had known the deepest 
physical intimacy that can be between man . and 
woman — he was numbed by her everlasting air ot 
not desiring friendliness. He felt his hands tied. 
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He could not rail at her ; and he was clearly no 
diplomatist. In all his dealings with her he was 
baulked. He had, in the phrase of Holy Scripture, 
lain with this woman, and she had conceived, and 
begat him sons, and lo, here, in their elderly years, 
they were estranged, most coldly estranged. The 
thought wounded him with a dull, deep wound. 

Perhaps he. had been wrong to treat her as he 
did over the London incident. Perhaps he should 
have talked quietlv to her about it, and she would 
have seen. Perhaps he had been wrong. . . . He 
emitted a sigh of weariness as In* tramped, his 
breath coming frostily. Perhaps lie had walked far 
enough. A little country inn twinkled at. him, and 
he did an unprecedented thing went into it, stoop- 

ing under the low door. Yokels, who were in the 
flagged tap-room at the time, fell silent in awe at 
his appearance, lie tossed oif a brandy and de- 
parted. In his younger days he would have spent 
longer time there, would have got into talk with the 
yokels, stood a glass all round. Now he seemed to 
bring awe into the place. Yet when he came out 
again into the crisp air and started homeward he 
felt better, for, though he had broken the spell, there 
was a sense of camaraderie in the inn, and he had 
tapped it. As soon as he came indoors, in his home 
again, he felt that life was not joyous. His wife 
followed him into his den, where he was putting on 
his slippers. 

" Good-night, Ben,” she. said quietly. 

“ You are off to bed ! ” 

“ Yes-— I’m tired. I’ve had a long day.*' 

" I haven’t seen you all day." 

“ I heard you get up this morning. I thought 
you had gone out into the garden before breakfast 
’I was astonished to hear that you were off to towr 
when I came down." 
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“ Rachel,” he said suddenly, and looked up at her, 
nulling on liis second slipper, finger behind heel. 

P “ Yes ? ” 

“ xt is three years since you last gave me a good- 
night kiss,” said lie— and felt somewhat foolish as 
soon' as he had spoken. 

Her mouth opened, for a moment. There was a 
tremor in her veins. He rose and came toward her. 

“ X would like to be on happier terms with you, 
he said. She stepped back. ,, . . , 

« You’ve been drinking brandy ! she cried. 

“ You surely would not kiss me with that odour on 

vour mouth ? ” ..... 

He undid it all. He knew what misery lurking m 
his ' heart had suggested brandy as antidote ; and 
that she recoiled from him thus helped him to feel 
how greatly meshed he was, how much hemmed 
round and' handicapped— even by his own desire 
to go easily with her. . XT 

“ Rachel,” he said, “ what is — what m the Name 
of God, what in the Name of God I ask you— is the 

m{ “You know yourself,” she replied. He looked 
in her eyes and thought they held something of 

d °”Tt h^Martin,” he said, “ that has held us apart, 
whether that is what you mean or not. ihat is me 
trouble. Now Martin should be a pride to you it 
beats me. I can't understand it. I admit that I 
was hard when you came back from London. wo 
not hard ! I was just. I was justly irritated 1 
kept my tongue over it oilly because I was not a 
big enough man to talk to you quietly about it. 
I was too much angered— vexed. I did not want 
to overdo it. Oh 1 ” he broke out, how petty 
this all is ! That’s three years ago, woman, three 
years ago ! ” 
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" It was you who chose to make him a banned 
subject,” said she. 

" Yes, yes — I know. I know, and I've just been 
telling you why. I thought you might change 
your attitude. I did my best, woman. Rachel—, 
can we not end this ? He is going to be married, 
and I should like to know that ” 

" Married ! ” she cried, and her eyes narrowed 
and that set and stony look he knew so well came 
to her face. “ And does the girl who is going to, 
marry him know about his behaviour with his” — . 
she paused — " model ! ” she said coldly. 

He stared at her. 

" What do you mean ? ” he asked. 

"Oh,” she’ replied, and very stately she was, 
" you may have chosen to keep me in the dark about 
Martin. And he has chosen to ignore me. But X 
am a determined woman — ” 

" I thought you were a loving mother," he inter- 
rupted, accentuating the last, words, her own words, 
from former protestations, given back to her now. 

“ X have heard about him,” said she. " And what 
I have heard is not pleasant. He has little respect 
for your name to behave the way he does with his ” 
—another pause — " model ! ” 

" Rachel ! Rachel ! Are you mad ? What gos- 
sip is this you have listened to and nursed to your- 
self— remember what Bobby Burns says, Rachel— 

' nursing your wrath to keep it warm ’ ” -and he 
tried to put a gentleness into his voice, as though 
to coax her to sweetness instead of shoving it 
clown the throat of whoever— •" 

" It is not gossip ! " she said indignantly. 

He marked the hard look again and’ felt how 
hopeless was the attempt to coax her toward sweet- 
ness. He lost his own calm. He was angry. But 
he still had great control of gesture and voice. 
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“ No — you are right, I was wrong. It is not 
jossip. Gossip is kindlier. This is scandal. I 
don't know who has been scandal-mongering to you 
-but I can see how it has arisen ; for the woman 
he is going to marry — listen, and be ashamed of 
yourself — is the woman he has been using as a 
model." 

She stared now. She drew erect. 

“ My son ! ” she cried, quivering. “ My son 
marrying a model ! ” 

“ Oh -your son ! Do ye know, Rachel " — he 

spoke very quietly — “ that I would hate ye if I 
didn’t think ye were crazy — crazy with your Eugen- 
ists and your Woman's Emancipation, and your 
Christianity. You a Eugenist ! You a Christian ! 

I heard something about you the other day — quite 
accidentally. I may tell you, seeing that tittle- 
tattle is the order of the day. I had to go to see 
about my eyes. I went to Earle — old Earle’s son. 
There was an etching by Martin hanging in the 
young man’s consulting room." He paused. “ Does 
that please you ? Good God, woman ! Your son. 
Do ye find nothing in that to please you ? If you 
had walked into a strange house and saw— but that 
is not the point. I remarked upon it being by 
my son, and young Earle said he is a great admirer 
of Martin’s work. Now listen, my good woman— I 
saw the old man when I was coming out, and the 
young man introduced us — over the head of that 

etching and I passed a jest with the old man about 

the colour-blind artist. I was sorry afterwards, for 
I only saw afterwards that I was making public 
what ’ some people might use as a sneer if they 
wanted to be nasty about his work. Old Earle re- 
membered Martin coming to him, and he remem- 
bered more.” . 

Mr. Moir stopped, but his wife stood expressionless. 
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“ Have I to go on ? ” he asked. " Very w1 i 
He didn't see what, lie was telling me, but vvhat H 
said was : ‘ He was a bit of a rogue, was he not ' 
I remember his mot her came back next: day to ad 
me if I didn’t think perhaps the boy had pretender 
not to see some shades so as to get out of his father’- 
business. A hit of a young rogue ! Well, he wasn’i 
a rogue that time. I am glad to know he has come 
on as he has. It’s all very interesting,’ said hp 
Now ! What kind of a mother was that ? ” 

.^Mrs. Moir shook her head, as one dealing with an 

“If that was not interest in the boy [ { w t 
know what was.” said she. ” And if 'you don't 
thmk it was interest, but something elsc-then 
who are you to impute seam la 1 to me ! ” 

Mr. Moir looked at her for a moment with mouth 
working as it it were of elastie. Hum raised his head 
and laughed a mirthless laugh. 

" By Cod ! ” he cried, “that’s the nearest I’ve 
ever heard you arrive at an mgumeut in your life 
oil well, go to bed go It * bed. It's no use.” 

“ Would you,” she asked, " have spoken to Jessie 
Kay that way it you had mat t ied her i ” 

As he stared at her, bet eft of speech, she went 
from the room. A 1. mg time later, having considered 
her speech, and all that it signified, the cold grim 
lght (as it were) it cast upon her attitude of these 
long years, he thought to go up and talk quietly to 
her— -talk her out ni her madness. ” 1 might lose 
my temper. I might kill her,” said he to himself 
tmd poured a glass of whisky, a full glass, then 
shook his head at it and said ; ” No. no--not to- 
night 1 opened his window, and tossed the con- 
tents out into the garden. 

Next morning Mrs. Moii did not ...me down to 
breakfast ; and Mr. Moir, who had slept none all 
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light, tapped at her door. She heard, but did not 
mswcr. It was her opinion that he was worried 
jbout her— and she. would give him a little longer 
;0 worry. He came in and looked at her, saw 
■hat her eyes were shut, presumed that she still 
slept, so departed. 

Martin rang him up early (about ten-thirty) to 
see if he would join Amy and him at lunch. The 
hthcr came (delighted), determined to be father 
ind mother to them. After lunch he accompanied 
•hem to the studio, and was wonderfully cheery, 
nore than wontedly so. He had the air of a man 
'with a. card up his sleeve” as he swung along 
dth them, smiling to himself and to the world. 

“ Now," he said when they entered the studio, 
‘Martin, get your major-domo to bring in some of 
his coffee." 

And when the coffee, arrived, and the odour of it 
sailed him from his wanderings round the walls— 
h e never grew tired of that journey— said he, rub- 
bing his hands : “ Now Amy — now Amy, for-I must 

call you Amy you pour a cup for us ” ; and down 

lie silt , and thrust his hand into his breast-pocket. 
" Five years ago, my dear,” and he inclined his 
head to’her, " Marti Tasked mo to stop sending him 
any cash. I le wanted to be self-supporting, and he 
told me that he. found saving hard, and that he 
would just spend all he got in, whether it was much 
or little ; so l wasn’t to send. Well, five years is 
two-sixty weeks and he had thirty shillings a week 
from me before that. Here it is now— arrears, and 
ho for interest to make it even figures. It will 
come in useful.” The two merely glanced at him 
in admiration. “ 1 want to do something. Let 
me,” said he, waving a hand at them. Ihings 
might be happier one way find another. Money is 
not everything, but money is handy, and well, 
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well, there you are ! it won't atone for thin« 
but ” he nodded to Martin. ^ s 


Amy saw that Martin wanted to speak to hi 
father but would not, before her, for the old man’ 
sake. She ran off to the studio as if in search „ 
something, and there delayed. 

“Dad,” and Martin leant to his father, “I sa 
up half last night wondering- would it do any ©mv 
to come out and sec mother ? ” J b 


Mr. Moir’s jaw thrust out, and he held chin ir 
hand and lingered it, clutching and clutching. 

“ This is hard, my boy— t Jus is hard,” said lie 
And very carefully he began to tell his son of hi< 
discovery of the night before -a discovery that onh 
Ins density m petty views had caused to he made 
so late. It: was a difficult narration. But he could 
not get far. What seemed to him like a sense ol 
decency prevented him. Also it was all too painful 
lor Martin to listen to. He heard enough. He 
knew that it was a jealousy, brooded over through 
yems, that had woikod against him- — -and against 
his father. But when Mr. Muir’s talk began to 
have a hint as of protesting that the thing was ab- 
surd, that “ this lass,” as he called Jessie Ray had 
been nothing to him that way, that in his young 
days — when I was just a lad, man, Martin 
then, at that stage, Martin could allow him to pro- 
ceed no further. 1 

“ No more, dad, no more,” he said definitely 
“ Man, it’s only justice to you that I should get 
the story into your ears somehow,” said the father 
glaring at the floor, taking out a handkerchief and 
rubbing his fact;. 

" Well, dad, it’s a load off me. I've been devd- 
opmg into something of a monomaniac— not so 
much because of the cul-de-sac of it all in itself, 
because there seems no sense in it.” 
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It was then Mr. Moir laughed. 

“ You sec no sense to it yet,” said he, “ but it’s 
Iways something to be grateful for if you can see 
he nonsense of a thing.” And after the laugh, 
vhich ended abruptly, he looked the saddest man 
maginablc. Martin, the ordeal over, found himself 
vondering who “ this lass ” was. She had “ been 
1 painter, an artist, and I suppose (though it seems 
jetty) that was one of your mother’s troubles when 
/ou took to sketching” ; so his father had said, 
gut Martin did not ask. The subject was closed— 
;he name had not slipped out. Pie recalled— but 
speedily dismissed, in a kind of modesty — some 
words, probably significant, dropped by Mrs. Har- 
ringway at Chelsea. 

“ I’ll go, my boy— I’ll go,” said Mr. Moir. It 
was understandable that, after such a talk, Mr. 
Moir would not wish to stay ; but would desire to 
go away, and come back soon, to begin afresh, as 
if this' conversation had not been. “ Where s 
Amy ? I’m off, Amy ! Bless you, my lass. Ring 
me up again when you feel inclined for a lunch, 
Martin Have you fixed the date yet ? ” 

“It’s to be after the Clyde etchings are ready- 
all finished and sent to Mr. Rathbone ’ said she. 
“And then,” her voice changed, “ Mr. Martin Moir 

will be at the gallery with ” 

“ With his wife,” said Martin. 

“ Fine, fine ! Very good. God bless you ! 


i5 



CHAPTER IX 


Ebenezer Moik coined a phrase about this perioc 
and passed it into his currency " I am astonishec 
at nothing." Another of his phrases was : " Seem: 
impossible? It will likely happen then"; bir 
even that lie was wont to say with a laugh. 

It was Mrs. Moir's way. after each fresh cruptioi 
of their smouldering volcano, ti> perform manj 
“little actions" as she called them, these littlt 
actions consisted of such kindnesses as placing, or 
cold nights, Mr. Moir's slippers to warm atilt or 
the grate. None could say. she would collect, that 
she did not do her duty as .1 wife ; none could saj 
that her heart was not full *■! good deeds, or that 
she forgot the nutnv "little things" that testify 
to a good wife. And, incidentally, the phrasi 
from Scripture would occur to her regarding the 
heaping of coals of tin* upon heads. 

On days that lie had been ns she considered 
cruelly distant she would, with her own hands, 
change the hint. ling-paper in his 1 dot ting-pad in- 
stead of giving orders to the housemaid to do so; 
and her eyes, while employed upon such “little 
actions," were full of pity for herself that one so 
devoted should be so cruelly treated. She put 
Ebenezer in many a quandary. Though lie was 
not the kind of man to lay great stress upon the 
kind of connubial bliss implied in warm slippers, 
he would take these tilings us indication of what he 
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called “ coming round," would speak to her more 
pleasantly, reciprocating the “ coming round ” 
hoping to arrive eventually at a peaceful under- 
standing, at an end of the many “ small attritions ” 
The “small attritions" were, in this case, at any 
rate, not the disease — only an outer evidence, as a 
rash is of some fevers. And no sooner did he act 
so than her frigidity would increase. He could not 
" make her out.” He felt as a man may feel who, 
introduced to someone, imagines that hands are 
to be shaken- -that the other person's hand was 
extended -and extends his own, only to be stared 
at with the look that implies : “ In the society in 
which I move, we only bow.” 

Hal'lled, he would again retire behind his breast- 
work ot reticence, telling himself that doubtless 
then* were two points of view to every trouble, and 
that perhaps it was even in some way dishonour- 
able of him to take what seemed like' a return of 
sweet ness m her as an opportunity to influence her 
to do what he wanted. Wliat he wanted from her 
was a spontaneous, happy desire for the old friend- 
ship with him. As Martin was the core of their 
trouble, he would have been glad beyond words 
to hear her say : “ I have written to Martin ask 
ing him to come to the house, saying that we ca: 
let bygones be bygones now, and that I am sur 
that whatever was wrong between us long ago ca: 
be forgotten." To attempt coercion in matters 01 
the heart, he saw as absurd ; indeed coercion, tc 
libene/.er Moir, the. older he grew the more strongly 
lie felt so, was a doubtful word. He awaited the 
better day, but there were so many false dawns 
that if the genuine dawn ever came he might not 
believe in it, think it was just another fooling of 
Hope. 

To us, lucking on, it seems (perhaps) inconeeiv- 

i tv - mi# I* • j 
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able that such a state of affairs could drag on. 
And yet it is just such impossible situations that 
do drag on. He did not care to invite his friends 
to the house. He felt that even those friends they 
had in common must remark the growing distance 
between them and feel unpleasant on visiting them. 
When such friends did call it; was he who seemed 
morose. His wife hid their estrangement. He 
lacked dissembling skill. Hut. their friends be- 
came fewer. Old friends they had had in common 
dropped away, and new friendships were not made- 
friendships, that is, common to both. For Mrs. 
Moir enlarged the circle of her personal acquaint- 
ance. As for his own especial friends -he enter- 
tained them at his club, of which he came to be 
more and more a habitue. He had a subscription 
at a circulating library that provided him with 
nepenthes, seeing he had not the heart for drastic 
cures nor the patience for slow ones. Working hard 
in Glassford Street he found ease and forgetful- 
ness in the works of Savage and of Gunter, for 
conchology and philately were insufficient, When 
the library assistant “put him on to” Stanley 
Weyman, he felt that he must give that young 
man a Christmas box when Christmas came ’--per- 
haps a box of cigars, lest lit* be insulted with money. 
For The Gentleman of France wrapped him away 
from the world, and in The Castle Inn lie found a 
pleasant sanctuary in which to forget his troubles, 
the “small attritions." But when he canu: the 
length of Stevenson’s Master <j Hall ante, u? he used 
the word “ genius." This man knew. The baiting 
of Mr. Henry by the Master was to him (as to others 
even, with wider knowledge of fiction) one of the 
biggest pieces of work imaginable. If this hook did 
not wrap him away from his own case,, as did the 
others, it enlarged his heart somehow, as if some- 
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son and such writers, don't you know? — wonder- 
ful I ” Then she made a sound something 
gargling. " So — so — don't you know ? ” And 
Mrs. Moir looked up to her with awe thereafter 
feeling a little guilty over the Hut t, ring suspenses 

of Mr. and Miss , her two favourite writers 

of novelettes. 

She found time hang very heavy. Then* had 
been no peace conferences lately ; there had b ( ‘ en 
no synods of persons objecting to anything- giving 
scope for charges and recriminations. \Vi ennfer- 
onres for tin • promulgating of anything' had met in 
Glasgow, heralded by letters printed in .1 type 
like that of typewriting machines and beginning 

Dcar { Madam. si ^ nal - h Y "Hospitality Secretary," 
asking “whether you would caie to have tin- unpnr- 
t unity of giving entertainment and a home ( u 
of the delegates during the temin <>t the ,-on- 
ference.’’ She felt heisrlt a little out of touch j n 
die new house, away out hen- on the Bearsdcn 
Pond. Her husband had taken to gojj, and though 
she did not agree that in hm . ( ., Mj, s Tanner's 
words applied, she admitted that then* was truth 
in one of that hull's outbreak, regarding men; 
“Look at them! They ven make their wives 
move house so as to be near gulf links ! *' 
on she might apply the charge to Kln-m/er/ At 
present her memory could still h. Id on to the fact 
that it was sin- who had objected to the old home. 
In a dim way slit* recalled the proximity of the 
Infirmary, but she did not think mnv that that was 
the only reason for removal, 

Sometimes, when brooding uwr Mr. Muir's cruelty 
her, she wondered if perhajis she had not really 
c*n thinking of him when she suggested the re- 
oval, so as to get him into the country— for he 
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liked country walks. Perhaps, thought she, she 
may even have had the golf-links in mind ! Her 
brain was a blurred thing — like a cook’s mirror 
hanging in the kitchen. But now that her hus- 
band was more like a lodger in the house, break- 
fasting there, but doing little else, always dining 
at his club, and treating her much as he would 
treat an idiot child, she had many resentments. 
She was in the condition of the great publicist who, 
seeing a reference in the leader of a daily paper 
to some wrong which should be rectified on behalf 
of Stockingsoff the Siberian exile, wrote straight- 
way to the editor : “ In one of your letters to-day 
you casually mention the Stockingsoff case, as 
though taking it for granted that your readers 
have a knowledge of it. Unless it has already been 
mentioned in your columns, and escaped my notice, 
many of your readers must know nothing about it. 
I, for one, have not the faintest idea what the 
matter may be with Stockingsoff. Could you not 
publish further particulars, and then we would at 
.once agitate on his behalf. — Yours, etc.. Claymore 
Pibrocii.” 

Barmaids had been abolished long ago, after 
much dispute, some maintaining that the bread 
was Being taken out of the poor girls’ mouths, 
others maintaining that it was a blot on the city 
that sweet women, noble women, should be in 
slavery behind a bar serving degrading alcohol to 
men who grew drunk before their eyes. No one 
dared suggest that if things were as bad as that 
the noble young women must be somewhat heartless 
to serve out the degrading stuff. Chivalry forbade 
such a suggestion. Mrs. Moir had had a small 
share — but a very small share — in that campaign. 
She had managed to have two letters in the news- 
papers on the theme. But that was an old story. 
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She felt, besides, frustrated in her own inner life. 
Martin had been married, she saw by the daily 
paper -and that also before the Sheriff. He had 
taken the trouble to note that fact in the announce- 
ment—" Before the Sheriff.'' It had been very 
humiliating for her. , Enemies had sweetly con- 
doled with her : " Was that your son’s marriage 
I saw announced to-day ? ” 

" Yes— my younger son.” 

“ Not the artist ? ” 

“ Yes— a very well-known artist indeed. A very 
brilliant son.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! I have never heard of him. But 
then of course I am awfully out of it in these things. 
How interesting! But how you must feel him 
going off and being married before the Sheriff 1 
poor Mrs. Moir ! You have my sympathy.” 

Or they would say : ” Oh, dear Mrs. Moir 1 How 
tragic ! I was so sorry for you -I said to a friend 
who asked me if I had heard of it : ' It can't be. 
Mrs. Moir will feel it so she is so dignified herself, 
and there is such lack of dignity in being married 
before the Sheriff.’ I really had to speak to you, 
just to sympathise.” 

All this irritated Mrs. Moir greatly. Others 
wanted to know who the girl was that he had mar- 
ried, and she could not tell them. She was put in 
an unpleasant position. The easiest way out was 
to shake her head over him, and adopt the air of 
pious regret, of--" All ! Let us say nothing about 
him. Well — I suppose sons grow up and pass away, 
and have their own interests. John, of course, is 
a different boy. He is a plodder. He lias written 
o say that he expects to stand for Parliament at 
le next election.' 

Her memory was not good enough to unravel all 
ic tangled yarn, but she took it for granted that 
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she had been grievously treated. Martin had never 
been filial. She was growing old— and feeling old 
She was a woman who had suffered, but through ali 
her suffering she had done her duty to her husband 
and her children, and if they turned against her 
she must bear that with fortitude. 

It was a period of many inanities. Women of the 
Miss Tanner type, finding how far they could go with 
impunity, went all the way, and enjoyed life greatly 
and bitterly. They could not be argued with because 
they were utterly brainless. They could not think 
two consecutive thoughts that were reasonably 
linked together. There were also to be found men 
who supported ' them in their bid for publicity — 
fine platform figures who loved the sound of then- 
voices. “ To bathe in the echo of my voice,” said 
one in an unguarded moment, “ gives one of the 
greatest thrills I know.” At a local hall another 
held forth : “ The time will come when our grand- 
children will look upon us as savages ” (cheers) — this 
apropos of a meeting to protest against an itinerat- 
ing zoological exhibition; and in the next breath, 

Woman has been spoken of as the last animal 
man can civilise. I hope it may be long ere she is 
civilised. Woman’s savagery is one of her noblest, 
most splendid, greatest qualities ” (cheers). 

Mrs. Moir, of course, heard that speech, it being 
delivered at a meeting of protest. And she always 
attended meetings of inauguration and meetings of 
protest. She went home from it feeling mightily re- 
freshed for her war with her husband, sure that she 
would again wear him down in the new attitude — 
his attitude of seclusion and aloofness and of deter- 
mination not to lose his temper. Then her dear and 
earnest friend, Lady Sporran, suddenly astonished 
her circle by writing to the Press protesting against 
a statue of Justice which held aloft a sword. The 
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sword was an indignity to her sex, she said. “ The 
statue is of a woman, and wo women do not wield the 
sword. Let us have the scales by all means. It 
has been shown to us that in logic women far tran- 
scend men. The scales are therefore right. But I 
know I speak for thousands of women when I say 
that the sword should be abolished. In these days 
of Universal Brotherhood it is a crying indignity to 
our sex. — -Yours, etc., Imoc.kn Si'< 'KK a n . 

Mrs. Mojr, because of being some way out of town, 
was unable to he present when Lady Sporran gath- 
ered her friends round her to disru s the letters that 
they would write hacking her up. letters to lie hailed 
down upon the newspaper other. One might have 
imagined the country peopled wholly bv idiots 
•judging bv the correspondence. Still, as John had 
said once to Martin, these tilings were a division to 
Mrs. Muir; and she wrote a litter also. She, like 
her friend I.adv Sporran (so she wo hr), was against 
militarism. As a hearer of the nation's sons she 
objected to the insult of the sword. It was an in- 
dignity. T" hear sons for the nation was a great 
honour. This sword was an insult n- women. They 
did not carry swords. Tiny lift it to brutish men 
to wield swords. How she n < • un it* •« 1 the dignity 
of bearing sous with the brut i dut* • • of the sons, it 
is not necessary to inquire. Logic and reason have 
naught to do with these matter-. 

Converse between human beings on this planet 
(when one reasons and the other is unreasoning) 
as vain as it mnv be between .Haitians and Knrth- 
folk. The slang of the man in the street (nr wareV) 
•ould better say all that has to be said ; she had a 
pouch! Ami 'the Grouch hint not become less 
annoying to herself, or to those it affected, by treat- 
ing her as if she was a reasoning human being, nor 
even by treating her us if she, unreasoning, itud to 
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be humoured. Her Grouch did not decrease when her 
letter failed to appear. But others had said things 
as idiotic as she, and the editor could surely not be 
expected to , print them all. Besides, the original 
epistle of Lady Sporran was laughed into limbo the 
morning after Mrs. Moir posted hers, by the publica- 
tion of a letter suggesting that every statue of Justice 
in Scotland should have the sword taken out of its 
hand and an umbrella put in the fist instead. A 
simple mechanical device, this correspondent sug- 
gested, might doubtless be invented, by which the 
umbrellas could both come down and close up 
when it was not raining. (“ This correspondence is 
closed.”) 

Si) Mrs. Moir had a new grievance. The voice 
of Woman that Bore the Nation’s Sons had been 
ignored ! There was a conspiracy, she conjectured, 
against her sex, and the League — I shall have to give 
it: the name applied by the facetious John, having 
forgotten the correct style of it — the League of Em- 
bittered Christians (of which she was a member, 
and secretary of the Bearsden branch) agreed with 
her, and steamed and perspired over new idiocies 
when some of its adherents met of a Saturday in 
her drawing-room. She felt very happy, that day, 
imagining herself a society leader. 

At last, occasion came for further publicity and 
good deeds and active interest in the country’s wel- 
fare. Another Old Master was being offered to the 
nation. Some people wrote to the Press to say it 
was not— as the man who wanted to sell it declared 

it was by Ballyrotti. Others wrote to say that it 

was. Others wrote to ask if this money that the 
man wanted for the picture could not be given to 
the poor instead. Others (whether facetiously or 
serimislv, God knows) wrote to say if it was not a 
Ballyrotti it was better than a Ballyrotti, and the 
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nation should have it. Reproductions of it appeared 
in the weeklies. The occasion came to Mrs. Moir. 
What is called A Symposium of Opinions on it was 
given in the religious and liter’v (as distinct from 
literary) weeklies with little inset photographs and 
autographs of the various men and women who 
were asked to express their opinions. The painting 
represented a nude woman. Mrs. Moir gave a new 
lease of life to the discussion, or more precisely 
should we say, took a branch line from the discus- 
sion just: when the editors began to feel that it was 

pretty nearly at its terminus, and that something 
new to interest and agitate should bo discovered. 

Mr. Moir put down bis morning paper, hit it furi- 
ously with clenched hand, so that the plates leapt, 
and' along the table he said to his wife : “ Do you 
know what you’re doing ? " 

" Oh, is it in ? ” said she. 

He studied her face with a terrible keenness. 

“ Listen ! ” he rasped, and taking up the paper, 
his voice quavering, his hand shaking, he read : 

“ 4 SIR,— Regarding the suggestion that the Nation 
should purchase the picture that some say is by 
Ballyrotti, and some say is not, might 1 draw atten- 
tion 'to a point of view not yet touched upon that is 
the indignity to woman. The morals of private col- 
lectors are at present their own affairs, though the 
day may not he far distant when such questions as 
1 liave to put before the public will be put before 
individuals by the State, and for the common good, 
It is criminal that in these days women should be 
inveigled into studios and made to strip themselves 
to be painted by men. I know there is a worse 
fate often in store for poor girls and I do not blame 
the girls; they have cnosen the lesser evil in offering 
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themselves bravely to this indignity instead of to a 
worse. How their feet must ache going from studio 
door to studio door until a door is opened and a 
man eyes them in a way that is a profanation to 
women, and says, “ Come in.” It is terrible to think 
of, and I know I speak for billions of women who bare 
the nation's sons — to say nothing of the daughters. 
It is time that the question of the Artist’s Model 
should be looked into. I do not speak without a 
certain knowledge of these poor creatures who have 
been dragged to what artists call — oh irony ! — the 
throne. I have recently been reading on Spanish 
Art. The artists themselves condemn themselves. 
There is a celebrated picture by a celebrated Spanish 
artist — Mariano Fortuny — called “ Academicians 
choosing a Model.” In the notes appended to the 
catalogue, which I have been studying, it is said 
that originally behind the academicians who pry at 
the poor sensitive child, was an ugly little woman 
— the child’s mother — calmly knitting while she 
waited to see if the academicians would have her 
daughter. Even age, it will be observed, is mocked 
by men. The artist wiped that figure out, however, 
probably having sufficient shame left to be ashamed 
of that. I do not say that there are no respectable 
artists — far from it. We who bare the Nation’s 
sons leave bigotry to men. All I wish to do is to put 
it before the hearts and consciences of those in- 
terested in the common good. — Yours, etc., 

“ ‘ Rachel Sinclair Moir.’ ” 

Others might laugh at this sort of thing— though 
fools laugh at wise men much more readily than wise 
men at fools. But the frayed relative finds it hard 
to see the funny side. Mr. Moir put down the paper, 
all trembling. 

“ What do you think of yourself ? ” he said. 
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" Why, what is the matter with you ? ” asked Mrs. 
Moir. 

“ What did you do it for ? ” 

“ Is it not evident in my letter why I did it ? For 
the common good.'' 

“ Common good ! " he said. " You can put your 
mind at ease on that score. (\ minion mockery ! The 
writer of a letter like this should Iv pitied, i. admit, 
but the majority are not built that way. You will 
be laughed at, woman. People will say: ‘Well, 
Moir has a fool ol a wife.’ ” 

"Oh! It is yourself you are thinking of," she 
answered very stately. 

“ No, madam, not myself," said lie. ** But. would 
your rubbish be printed at all if it were not for 
my name ? That is what 1 mean when I mention 
myself. 

" I'm well aware,” said she, " that in mnrrvingvou 
I took your name, but 1 would Jiu\c you remember 
the middle one is Sinclair. The dav may come when 
married women will use their own names. ” 

"Pali!" he cried. "That is all you are fit for 
— to rail about nothing! And wlm.e names will 
the children bear? It wouldn't matter what your 
name was, you would still have just the same brains. 
Your name ! your name, you snv ! Sinclair ! You 
know what Burns said of the Sinclairs ui Colintrae 
—and all that ilk. ' Ye ken yon birkie ca’ti a lord, 
wha struts and stares an' a' that/ Hut don't divert 
me into petty bickering ! What do you think of this 
silly composition ? " 

‘ 5 I am not interested," • he said, " in your opinion 
of my composition. People of bcttei breeding and 
wider interests are not of your opinion regarding it ; 
and they helped me to write it. Duly Sporran, and 
Mrs. Smith-smythe ami - 

" Oh they did, did they t " he replied, " Then 
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the seashore, had no idea that we were to he there. 
I take it, then, that it was your rational, everyday" 
and uninfluenced self that made you behave' then 
the way you did. Good! 1 take' it that now vou 
arc behaving the way you are doing not because 
you are a jealous and silly old woman -let me call 
you van individual, a sexless individual — a parent. 
I made one last attempt the other day to get you to 
be even human about Martin. I tried to tell you 
that he was going to he married, and then to go off 
to Spain with his wife. And when 1 tried to in- 
terest you in his trip, I told vou that in his quaint 
way he had said : ' We are going to Spain, but much 
the way that a man with a hump goes out to post a 
letter instead of just for a walk to do him good 

We are going with a definite object -to follow up 

the trail of Fortuny.’ " He paused. ** And you 
heard me,” said. he. “ And you said : ' I am not 

interested.' Bv God ! you remembered the name 

however— -and you’ve been hunting it up. I see 
my scheme of humouring you has been the worst 
scheme imaginable. You've got steadily worse 
Don’t rise ! Sit still ! I'm not finished ” ’ 

Mrs. Moir was now quivering. He raised a hand 
again and shook a finger at her. 

" My objections to Martin being an artist," lie 
went on, “ were tin* intense diftieultiesi»f the profes- 
sion. Eight starve, one rubs along, one is success- 
ful out of ten ; that was the wav 1 looked at it. I 
was definitely set against it- -for his sake. The 
other parent "--he discharged the words at her— 
" was set against it because It (he. she, or it !) was 
jealous, pettily hated Art, because of an erroneous 
'dea that he, she, or its partner in the birth of the 
hud — 

‘7 am afraid you art* getting involved," she re- 
marked icily, but her voice shook. 
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“ was unfaithful ! ” he finished. 

“ Oh. I never said that ! " cried Mrs. Moir hastily. 

' I never said that ! " . 

He looked at her intently, recognised that here 
vas implicit admission of understanding of what he 
iad been saying, and abruptly rose, walked to her 
■nd of the table, and she was horribly afraid for a 
noment ; but all lie did was to look at the morning 
yapcr afresh, find a place in it, and fold it so as to 
expose what he had looked for. He laid it down 

That may interest you," said he, and flat- 
tened the tip of a forefinger upon the place he had 

discovered. , ,, , , 

“ I cannot see without my glasses,^ she replied, 

her courage returned. “ My eyes fail." 

" And mine," lie said. “ We are both gettmg 
old.” He stepped to the bell-pull and rang. 

The maid was slow to respond, taking it tor 
granted that this was merely the summons to clear 
away the breakfast things. Pie had looked, out- 
wardly, calm, considering the lack of calm m ms 
voice. Hut he took the bell-pull in hand again now, 
wrenched it violently up and down, and m witn- 
drawing his hand dragged it out from the wall. }> 
“ Well ! " she cried. “ Even before the maids . 

She had a stony heart. . . 

The girl entered, agitated Mr. Mom was onthe 
hearth-rug with the bell-pull and an end of wire m 
his hand. His voice was now under control. 

“ Bring your mistress’s glasses, he said. 

“ I have them here," said Mrs. Moir ; they hung 
in a case at her belt, and she drew them forth. 

“ Suffering God 1 ” he moaned, and the maid did 
not give notice on the spot as she had intended 
to do because of that more than peremptory sum- 
mons, but retreated as if in awe. 
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Mrs. Moir wiped her spectacles carefully upon the 
tablecloth's edge, and, affixing them, looked at the 
paper. 

“ An Exhibition >>{ Clyde KtHunr-s, Dry-points, 
and lV;i-.uul-Ink l>r.iwiu»;s now upi-n. 

MARTIN MOIR. MARTIN MOIR. 

On View 

RathlHtiw* tiallfrirs, St. Vincent I'luce." 

“ You will observe,” said Mr. Moir, when he saw 
that she had read, “ that this is in the same paper 
as your idiotic letter. It will do him no harm; it 
will only be admired by a few^old women like your- 
self, anti a few sex perverts. That, is nut the point. 
The point is that in my blindness you have been 
getting rope, and you've hanged yourself. It is a 
long time since I ceased to object to him following 
this profession. 1 know now whv you backed me 

up so long to do so. It smus impossible' but 

then* it is. It was so dam duty, so pet tv, so small 
—that 1 never got down to it." He stepped back 
and looked at her. “ No,'* he said ; and again : 
"Mo! 1 have borne all your ways thinking they 
were just woman's ways. They’ve been thrawn 
woman’s wavs, however, and pet tv woman’s ways. 
My mind takes hold on mam, things now, that l let 
slide before. When you objected to him drawing 
from the nude, you were objecting to Jessie Kay. 
When you came.’ home from your Sunday's heretic- 
hunting to tell me you had seen him with a whore 
—and pitied the whore ! ” he exploded. " Do you 
know what you are going to do i " he went off on 
a new vein. " Do you know what you are going to 
do? You're going to write to Lady Si Karan's 
Eugenist Society and resign your membership. 
I'm going to bass you the way you were never bossed, 
the way your idiots of wumenVmovement cronies 
say women have always been bossed. Well, I'm 
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going to start — and thanks to them for the hint. 
Do you know what is wrong with your clique ? 
We men are getting too far removed from the brute 
to please you ! Oh, you don’t know — you’ve got 
that excuse. You don’t know why you’re so de- 
praved. You’re coming with me to-day to the 
Rathbone Gallery, and you are going to tell your 
son you’re sorry for having made such a fool of your- 
self, and to meet his wife. I only hope that he 
doesn’t see the paper.” 

But he had seen it. He was walking up and 
down his studio saying not one word, walking to and 
fro with the morning's paper in his hand. There 
was a clutching at his heart. This knock (for of 
course Martin could not laugh at the letter ; it was 
a “ knock ”) came on top of two pleasing letters. 
If only it had come just before them — and had not 
smitten him so deeply 1 The letters were, one 
from Mrs. liarringway, now settled in Italy with her 
husband, old and retired and rheumaticky, a letter 
full of herself, blent persiflage and wisdom, and one 
from John, saying: “I'm coming up to see your 
show/ The old man wrote to me about it. Look 
for me on top of this— -if I can get away.” 

Those pleasant notes were eliminated by what his 
eyes fell upon in the morning paper. This, as he 
saw it, was a deliberate insult (or attempted insult) 
to Amy. He walked up and down clutching the 
paper, and suddenly clenching his fist and dashing 
the paper to the floor, he cried out with an exceed- 
ingly loud voice : “ God damn her ! And the next 
moment, in a cold sweat, he seemed to see. a face 
before him, seemed to see his mother shaking her 
head at him, was gazed upon by her saddened eyes. 
“Ah! You have cursed your mother! she 
seemed to say. He stood still and shuddered, then 
sank down in one of the great chairs, and there was 
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a terrified rat-tat-tatting at liis outer door. He 
rose, and walking slowly over to it, drew the Moor- 
ish curtain, opened, and Amy dashed in, tossing 
down a parcel of stockings that she had been out 
purchasing. 

“ My dear, my dear ! ” she cried. “ What is it ? 
You screamed ! " 

“All right, dearest," he said. “All right! 
Nothing at all ! ” 

Her glance, went straight to the paper. Seeing 
her eyes upon it lie bent to pick it up, and as lie 
bent he staggered, the blood rushed so to his head. 
He was suddenly aware that he must keep calm- 
er something might happen. Throwing himself 
down again in the chair, he grabbed his pipe, put it 
between his teeth. Snap ! He had bitten the pipe- 
stem through. 

“ All right ! " he said. “ All right ! " He got up. 
“ My dear, my dear," he said. “ 1 don’t know what 
I should do without you." Ami then : “ What was 
that ? " he asked. 

“ What ? ” she said, looking at him with intense 
anxiety, and running forward. 

“ That sound ? Did you not hear a sound ? ” 

Then his knees went from him and his head fell 
forward. She caught him. He slipped through her 
arms, saying : " Amy l Amy 1 " 



CHAPTER X. 

“ I wonder why he does not come ? ” said Mr. 
Rathbone. “ There have been one or two people in 
that I should have liked to introduce. He should 
be here.” 

He was speaking to Robert Wilson, who, back in 
Glasgow, had already been round the gallery. 

“ Yes,” said Wilson, “ many a picture is sold at 
a dinner-table. But here is his Work, anyhow ! I 
say, Rathbone, he has a heap of pity, has Martin 
Moir, for such a young man. That blind match- 

seller ” he nodded his head in definite jerks and 

held up his right thumb. “ Good ! This is the real 
thing. This is painting — not brush-mountebanking. 
There are here no blurs of paint — Impression of the 
Eil'fel Tower as seen by a Man who Fell Over. I’m 
glad you keep on exhibiting Work instead of holding 
Freak Shows. Hullo 1 This is his father— we were 
introduced a day or two ago— a jolly fine specimen 
of upright burgher.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Moir entered, and Mr. Moir handed 
his card of invitation to the Dana-Gibson young man 
at the door. They were passing Wilson and Rath- 
bone, the entrance-way being but dimly lit from 
overhead, and hung with a dark material. Mr. Moir 
stepped behind his wife, Rathbone drew back a cur- 
tain, and then came a recognition. 

•• Oh you, Mr. Wilson ! ” said Ebenezer. They 
shook hands. “ Rachel— here is a friend of Mar- 

409 
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tin’s; Mr. Wilson, this is my wife.” They bowed. 
“ How are you ? ” 

“Very well, thitnk you. I am just waiting for 
your son.” 

“ You’re expecting him then ? ' said Mrs. Moir. 
“ He is not here ? ” 

“ He should lie here,” put in Rathbone, with a 
benevolent little nod. 

The group delayed, with nothing to say. This 
big man who rightly attired (t hought Wilson) might 
have posed for imperturbable Khan or law-giving 
Viking, had some thought in thy back of his mind, 
it would appear, not easy to dismiss. lie had no 
small change of talk ready. He cleared his throat. 

“ Have you been in, Mr. Wilson < ” he asked, 
for something to say. indicating the inner room 
with a. hand that seemed to usher the younger man 
before him. Wilson was not averse to closer obser- 
vation of this interesting figure. They had been 
little more than introduced the other day, Mr. Moir 
having been on the point, of departure horn Mar- 
tin’s studio when Wilson arrived. 

“I’ll come in again with von,” said Wilson, 
“ though l have been in already.” 

With Mrs. Moir in advance, they entered the 
room where the Clyde etchings and dry-points were 
on view. Mrs. Muir felt ever so little nervous, out 
of her sphere. There were half a dozen people in 
the room, paying heed to mailing but the pict ures, 
treading slow and soundless on the thick grey-blue 
carpet. She wondered vaguely how a carpet of 
such light hue was kept dean. 

“ Look at this matehsellet she heard Wilson say. 

She looked at the pen-and-ink id the aged woman, 
match-boxes and laces on knees, peddling by the 
kerb. 

“ How terrible ! ” she said. 
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“ Isn’t it ? ” said Wilson. “ It reminds me of 
La Vieille Haulmi&re.’ ” 

“ Of what ? ” 

“ Of Rodin’s ‘ La Vieille Haulmiere.’ ” 

“ 1 haven’t seen it,” she said, and turned away 
1 little, with a protective hauteur of manner. 

“ It is too pitiable to be enjoyable,” she mumbled. 

» I wish I honestly could enjoy it.” 

She spoke so quietly that Wilson, deferentially a 
step behind with Mr. Moir, caught the speech only 

Pity ? Yes, as you say — full of pity — -implicit, 

more than explicit.” , , 

Mr. Moir gazed without words, and they moved 
on To him it was all splendid. Here was his 
Glasgow— and Martin had seen it and put h down. 

“ Orators,” the etching of the people’s parliament 
and debating place, the Glasgow Green, for some 
reason, made Ebenezer’s Moir heart act more quicldy 
for a beat or two. “ Clutha Number One passing 
under the Jamaica Bridge (Glasgow Bridge) affected 
him as Border Ballads affect Border men when 
sprung upon them unexpectedly. He glowed upon 

it m the condition, inwardly, that would have 

made a Latin agitated as a windmill. . 

Rathbono had been talking with one of the viewers, 
and now stepped over to a table that stood at the 
far end of the central divan, took up a little card- 
board box, and withdrawing therefrom a red paper 
seal, dabbed its gummed side upon a stamp sponge 
that lay beside the box, and affixed it upon the 
glass covering an etching that was next m their 

lm “ AhaT^thought Mr. Moir, seeing that that made 
the third sale ticket. “ I wonder how many copies 

he has limited these to.” r Mnir 

Rathbone set down the box of tags, and Mr. Moir, 
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smiling quietly to himself, lifted it, abstracted three 
tags, moistened them ; and very solemnly, but his 
eyes bright, lie affixed them on the corner of “ In- 
gram Street.” As he did so Mr. Kathbone came 
hurriedly to him. 

“ There is one of these laid aside for you, Mr. 
Moir,” he said. “ I have it in my room. Your 
son asked me to have it packed and send it ” 

Ebcnezer was uinvontediy moved. lie cleared 
his throat, and answered : ‘‘ 1 was going to have 
one for myself and two to give away. No matter 
— I can give away the three easily.” 

“ Not at all— if you- -well, look round at any rate 
before you decide.” 

"That’s all right. Me knew I would like that, 
did lie? I do. lie never showed it. to me in his 
studio. It's a surprise.” 

" It’s got the street,” said Mr. Kathbone. 

" It reeks of it,” said Mr. Muir. '* It’s iust In- 
gram Street with its lorries and its people. I’m 
glad he’s put in no motors. It is old Ingram Street 
he’s thought of in doing it.” 

" It is worthy of Mciyun,” said Kathbone. 

Ebcnezer inclined Ins head. Me knew not who 
M6ryon was; therefore silence was gulden, for liis 
son’s credit. But evidently to say that it was 
worthy of Meryon was high praise. Presumably 
M6ryon was dead — otherwise such a comment was 
bad business in a dealer ! 

" Oh — that timber yard's there. You must send 
one of these, please, to my brother.” 

" Mr. John ? ” asked Rathtxme. ” Blythswood 
Square ? 

“ That’s right.” 

" I have one laid aside to send him.” 

" You have ! He'll like it - for the thing itself, 
and for the subject, lie has mi interest in timber.” 
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Mr. Rathbone bowed. He had heard this sort of 
thing before — and indeed why not ? — and went off 
to attend to a man who stood before the “ Rivet- 
ers,” evidently waiting for an opportunity to speak 
to him. 

Wilson held out his hand to Mrs. Moir. 

“Iam just going. Allow me to congratulate you 
on him,” he said. 

She took his hand— thanked him, said it was very 
nice of him. Her husband pressed his hand warmly. 
Rathbone followed him to the door, pleased to have 
(in his horrible private word for him) so “ useful ” 
a man’s appreciation of the. exhibition ; for Wilson 
chummed with the liter’y men of the press, as he 
called them, used to allow them to pump him for 
what to say about pictures and had a way of drop- 
ping terms of the studio, which they could use to 
show they knew. Still Wilson hated to go without 
seeing Martin. He. stood in the low-toned corri- 
dor as if loath to depart. The dealer stood beside 
him, and both had the appearance, to casual eyes, 
of wool-gathering, of looking out through the glass 
door with blind eyes. Wilson was flunking of the 


Moirs within. . 

“ Superficially the law-giver— dispenser of justice ; 
but it would break his heart to censure anybody. 
He would break up and die of a decline in civil war. 
Blood's thicker than water to that man. He’s too 
highly civilised for that beautiful savage wife. What 
a grim tenacious tiger ! What a demon of a God 
she must make her orisons to ! Her eyes are like 
two clots of blood with a light in them. There s 
no Hanging Judge about him, for all his inches ; 
no Hermiston about him. Martin Moir is like both 
— a bit of both in him. I see better now why J 
like him one day, and why another day he mak 
me tired. I’d like to paint his old man ; but 
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couldn’t paint his mater. I would grow satirical, 
call the picture ‘ mother-love ' in a moment of cyni- 
cism. What flat flanks ! What a slow, self-right- 
eous motion ! What deliberate hands 1 And eyes 
like a mad deer. Beautiful and dangerous. I 
wouldn’t like to try to reason with her. She. would 
grow quiet, and calm and roid, and 1 slnmlt.1 forget 
all about reason — and paint a bumped back on her 
in sheer desperate baulked rage.” As he thus con- 
sidered. with puckered eyes, Kathbone standing 
beside him. a movement behind caused them to 
glance over their shoulders. Mrs. Moir was looking 
out. into the corridor, and as they t min'd she with- 
drew again. Wilson looked at Rathbone. Quoth 
he: ” What saiih the Sniptuns ? ' Tim mother of 

Sisera looked out ot a window and nied through 
the lattice, ” Why is his - harioi so long in coming? 
Why tarry t he wheels ot his chariot ? " ' l-'.h ? Well, 
1 must go.” He nodded and was gone. When he 
did decide to go he departed with the abruptness 
of an arrow. 

Mr. Moir began to be anxious. All who had been 
in the gallery when his wile and he arrived were now 
gone. A new set of three moved round. 

“ Rachel.” he said, suddenly crossing to her, for 
she had sat down upon the dtv.m, ami bending over 
her, “ I don’t like this, lie should be here. I’m 
afraid something’s wrong.” 

She glanced up startled ; she seemed suddenly 
old. 

“Wrong? With him?” 

“I don’t like it. 1 am going to the studio. 
You wait here in ease he comes - in case I miss 
him ” 

“ No, no— I'll come ! ” She rose. “ Oh. Ben,” 
she said, “ I’m sorry— -I’m so Sony. I’ll come— 
and be. retd nice.” 
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Rathbone had gone to his own room. An assist- 
ant stood at the door. 

“ We’li be back," said Mr. Moir to him. 

“ I’ll tell Mr. Rathbone ” 

“ No, no, don’t trouble him. Mr. Moir — Eben- 
ezer Moir — -will be back, if he asks." 

A taxi was passing, and Mr. Moir hailed it ; they 
entered, and in two minutes were at their destina- 
tion. 

" Ben — I’m sorry. I was a foolish, jealous 
woman," said Rachel, as the chauffeur brought the 
cab gliding to a stop and thrust the brake on, and 
Moir had the door-handle turned, ready to open, 
and merely gave her one glance of immense thanks- 
giving as lie alighted and held his hand to help 
her to the pavement. He paid the driver, and 
they stepped across the pavement. 

“ My God ! I stood in his way too,” said he, 
thinking of Martin, not of her, for an inexplicable 
dread was heavy on him. “ I hope there’s nothing 
wrong.” 

“ Do you feel — do you have a feeling that ’’ ■ 

“ I don't know. I don’t understand. It was 
almost as if I heard him scream." 

She shuddered, as she shuddered when people 
talked of Planchette and of Table-turning. They 
walked down the entry, and stepped into the elevator. 

“ Top," said Mr. Moir, and it was about to start 
when a man running after them bawled sharply : 
44 Stop that lift ! ” 

Mr. Moir raised his head to face the rudeness and 
scowl upon it. 

44 I’ll come back," said the boy. 

“ I’m a doctor ” 

The boy slipped the cage down again and opened. 

44 Top/ said the doctor. 

Mrs. Moir looked at her husband ; Mr. Moir 
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gripped his beard and glared a.t the doctor, but it 
was a glare different from the one of a second ago. 
The elevator hummed up — was opened — and the 
doctor stepped smartly out. 

“ Which door Moir ? " he asked the boy. 

“ First, sir.” 

“ My God ! ” said Mr. Moir, and moved after him. 
The doctor had not pressed the bell when the door 
was opened by Amy, and the sight of her face made 
Ebenezer drop his jaw briefly, and then clench it. 

“ You rang me up- ” the doctor began. 

“ Come at once — it is my husband ” and Amy 

disappeared, not closing the door. The doctor 
turned to do so. 

“ Oh ! ” lie ejaculated, seeing behind him his big 
companion of the elevator. b 

“ I’m his father.” 

“ Oh ! ” The doctor turned away hastily again. 
Amy was looking round for him, and seeing that he 
followed Iter she passed hastily from sight. Mr. 
Moir she did not see, ne.r Mrs. Moir ; but t hey came 
quickly upon the doctor’s beds. Mrs. Moir could 
hardly walk; she advanced in a series of pathetic 
steps, her knees failing with each forward motion, 
and being tautened only by a trembling determina- 
tion. Her hands made fluttering gestures before 
her. They saw the white peaceful face of Martin 
among cushions. 

“ It's Death 1 ” she cried— ran a few steps, and 
losing all the power of her legs, stumbled and sank 
down. Ebenezer encircled her with his arms, 
dragged her up, carried her to the divan at the near 
end of the studio, and laid her there in a half-re- 
clining posture. With stat ing eyes and mouth open 
■he gazed at the white face that dismissed every- 
hing else in the big room -for a space at least, but 
resently she must needs see tin; morning's paper 
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lying in the middle of the floor. That sight ended 
her capacity to see aught else. She sat staring and 
unseeing, her expression utterly terrible, and she 
did not see the doctor bending over the body, feel- 
ing Martin's pulse, listening at his heart, turning 
back the eyelids. Only Mr. Moir, held motionless, 
saw these actions — and how the doctor now looked 
up at Amy asking some question, to which she re- 
plied. The doctor looked down again, and shook 
his head. 

“ No ? No ? ” Amy broke out. “ Can’t I go 
with him ? And this is the day the Show opens ! ” 
She knelt down. “ Martin, Martin ! Doctors don’t 
know. He’s not — doctor, he’s not — look ! Martin, 
Martin, say you’re sleeping ! I'm listening close, 
Martin. He doesn't even whisper ! Martin, do you 
hear, my dear ? Can you not hear ? Can you not 
hear ? I’ll see to it all.” 

Mrs. Moir tried to speak, and only made an inco- 
herent bubble. Her bonnet had gone awry ; her 
eyes started. Ebenezer, at that sound from her, 
turned and looked at her in horror. Amy turned 
also — and saw the mother. It was a terrible mo- 
ment. Mrs. Moir, trembling, tried to come to her 
son, but her legs failed again. The doctor, perceiv- 
ing the expression in Amy’s eyes as she knelt there 
staring round at Martin’s mother, felt that the 
latter must be got away. 

“ Take her out of the room,” said he to Ebenezer. 
“ Take her into the little ante-room.” 

They had not shut the outer door ; they heard 
footsteps— and there was John looking in. 

“ What’s wrong with her ? ” he asked, seeing his 
mother supported in Mr. Moir’s arms. 

“ You, John ! ” said Mr. Moir. “ It’s Martin.” 

" Martin ? Where ? What’s the matter ? ” He 
advanced to the studio, saw Amy kneeling beside 
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the divan, her head no\v_pn Martin's chest, her 
hands on his shoulders. Martin’s arm, hanging 
down, hand trailed on the floor, told all. Amy’s 
back rose and fell in sobs. John backed out of the 
studio, giving strange cries in his chest. 

The doctor plucked Mr. Moir’s sleeve. 

“ I shall be back,” lie said. 

"Yes, doctor. See, John, take your mother 

home. Do you understand ? Rachel —Rachel 

do you understand ? John is going to take you 

home. You recognise him — here this is John - 

lie is going to take yon home.” 

" Oh, my son -John ! John is hen; ! I have still 
one boy loft. Jolm — yt.*s John. I am to go home 
with Jolm. All right I shall go home with Jolm.” 
She seemed dazed. 

“ Take her home and leave her there," said Mr. 
Moir, " I can’t conic; 1 must, stay line. Thank 
God you came here.” 

If ever face had implored. Ann ’s face had im- 
plored. It; had besought hint to take Mrs. Moir 

away; it had shown recognition of who she was 

and dread of her presence. And he respected the 
supplication to the full, did not mend\ carry Mrs. 
Moir from sight, out of the studio, but took her 
clear away. There was a constriction at his heart, 
a most terrible constriction as he saw her depart- ■ 
ing-~saw her back disappearing John aiding her. 

The fat face of MacNaiigiiteu showed behind the 
curtain, lie saluted. 

" Is there anything 1 can do ? ” he asked. 

I don t think so,” said Mr. Moir, " nobody can 
do anything, sir ■■••nobody can do anything/' 

A crushed and awed look came on Mat: Na tighten ’s 
face, and he saluted and retreated but waited out- 
side the door, beads of sweat dotting his troubled 
face. 
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Outside the door he tarried— and at the studio- 
door. holding breath (waiting for the doctor's return 
will, a potion for Amy), Mr. Moir remained while 
Amy knell within, beside the dead man, her hands 
on Ins shoulders, her head on his breast. 

Mr. Moir attended to the final scenes. There was 
an old family vault by the side of Saint Mungo 
Cathedral, m a part of the cemetery that had been 
dosed by local law, or municipal law, or whatever 
hi 1 the name lor it. Ebcnezer had a great deal of 
coming and going, here and there, for signatures to 
permit of the re-opening of the vault, signatures of 
people at the necropolis, of a Sheriff, of the Lord 
I rovost. At last the grim trouble was over; and 
certainly everybody who helped him to unwind the 
red tape was full of gentleness. His lawyer was 
with him tlwough all the arrangements, and after 
they were over Ebenezer looked at the lawyer 
thoughtfully, and said : “ Man, Mr. McRitchie, I 
think I had better draw out a will. When one’s 
sons begin to go it’s a broad hint.” The will was 
m fa vour of his wife, his son John, and his daughter- 
in-law. 

Thru he went home and found Rachel, as he told 
kind inquirers, “ Wonderful. Yes, thank you, she’s 
keeping up bravely. Thank you for your kindness." 
1’ut lor himself all was not well. From the funeral 
:ie returned complaining (as had Charlie Mac- 
I )oiigall of the Winceys complained to Archie 
lempicman not long since) of feeling tired, simply 
tad to sit. down, thought he would go to bed. The 
lamp, Ihawv air of the necropolis had percolated 
•lean through him. He developed a high fever, was 
lelirious, or rambling, spoke a deal of one called 
‘ Jessie,” writhed and worried again through a 
liiiieult speech to Martin (evidently back in the 
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little room m the “ digs ” in that street off New 
City Road), trying to clear up tangles and help 
things on for the best. “ Man, man, Martin, ye 
see — your mother hadn’t mentioned it.” On the 
next afternoon he sat up in bed, coherent, and 
called : 44 Wife ! Wife ! ” 

Rachel Sinclair Moir was lying down in the next 
room beginning to wonder if, perhaps, in some 
little things, now and then, she hail been hard. 
She hastened to him. 

44 Rachel woman,” said lie, “ I’m bye with it. I 
forgive ye, woman. Gi ’ me a kiss, Kucliel woman.” 

The exertion of trying to stretch to her as she 
bent over him, raining tears, was too much for him. 
He was absurdly weak. 

44 You'll not forget, the insurance,” he said. “ The 
premiums are ” a crackling in his chest inter- 

rupted. He fell back and stretched out, and was 
at peace. From the expression that suffused his 
face anon one might rest eon tent, that the tangles 
in the yarn were all unravelled. 



